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JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 


PART III. MISS DOYLE. 
CHAPTER XVIII. THE MIST. 


‘THE fog, which had played upon Ralph 
so unpleasant, upon Philip so lucky a trick, 
did not turn out to be the monopoly of the 
| Holms that day. It was no mere common 
mist, no mere ghost ofa forgotten sea, that 
‘| spread in capricious masses over the whole 
country between the Holms and the Hall. 

Philip might suspect the hand of Provi- 
dence in this opportune transformation of 
} day into night; but Stanislas was equally 
justified in feeling that some very special 
Providence, though unable to guard his 
; jewels, must have been at work to keep him 
from losing his life among the marshes, as 
well as his way. That fog, in effect, grew 
and rolled out, like the Genii whom the 
} fisherman released from the bottle, till, 
without leaving its birthplace in the Holms, 
' it reached Cautleigh Hall itself, and folded 
| the whole house round with grey. 

4 It was more than merely lucky that the 
guests in general had their theatrical 
4 rehearsal on hand. They could not keep 
| talking about the lost diamonds all day 
long, considering that the loss was none of 
theirs. Sir Charles, keeping to his own 
company in the library, had said nothing 
about having sent any message to the 
» police—probably not, for the thickness of 
the fog was more than an excuse for not 
having done so; it was a reason. For 
himself, he needed time to consider, and, 
¢ luckily for him, scraps of good luck were 
‘, floating about as capriciously as the fog that 
; day, and almost as darkly—Ralph, who 
would certainly have demanded haste and 
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the most energetic measures, was out of the } 
way. Why had Rayner Bassett’s daughter 
given her money and her trinkets to his } 
son’s servant? That she had done so, he , 
was sure. He had only to run over the 
whole story in his mind, which, save for 
this one particular absence of motive, was a 
plain one. Adrianski was certainly a fellow- , 
conspirator. He had certainly been in the | 
habit of calling at the house of the man who } 
called himself Doyle before, and very shortly 
before, entering Ralph’s service as valet. 
He had entered that service at the very | 
time when Rayner Bassett’s daughter came 
as a guest to Cautleigh Hall, and both he and 
she had been, while living in the same 4 
house under such opposite conditions, in 
secret communication. Nor did Sir Charles } 
forget that Ralph had taken the fellow, 
practically without a character, straight j 
from the back slums of the stage. It was 
altogether terribly perplexing. Rayner 
Bassett’s daughter had given him those 
things, and had not intended the gift or the |} 
trust to be known; nor would it have 
been betrayed but for Mrs. Hassock’s honest 
and ill-timed zeal. . Of course the range of } 
guess-work was wide and easy. Perhaps 
the reputed wealth of these adventurers ; 
was a sham, and she had, at her father’s | 
bidding, given her agent the things to pledge |; 
or sell, so as to carry on the campaign. 
Perhaps they had been lent or hired, and 
had been reclaimed. But all this was mere 
guess-work ; the fact remained that Phoebe 
Doyle’s conduct being, in this respect, in- 
explicable, was therefore doubly threatening 
—omne ignotum pro terribili. 

Nor could Phoebe reach to the bottom of 
her missing jewellery. She knew she had 
not given anything but the watch, just as 
well as Sir Charles knew that she had 
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given everything, and even better. She 
was almost tempted once or twice to sus- 
pect Mrs. Hassock herself; but so ground- 
less a suspicion could not endure for more 
than a moment at a time. Besides, she 
had no real thoughts to waste upon such a 
matter, when Stanislas himself might even 
now be in chains. And presently the mist 
had its influence over her also. ‘There was 
no use in sitting behind her window curtain 
and looking out, no longer over the range 
of the park, but at a thick grey wall. 
Indeed, there had been no use in her watch 
before; but now there was not even the 
miserable hope that her eyes might be the 
first to see the approach of the evil that 
was hanging over her. At last she left, 
not only her window, but her room. Any 
sort of companionship would serve to blunt 
her suspense a little; and besides, what 
might not happen in the house without her 
knowledge, now that she could no longer 
be the first to know? And what might 
not be said, without her being by to hear ? 
So she put her headache away, and went 
downstairs, And she was drawn to the 
drawing-room, because that seemed to be 
the immediate centre of life for that 
afternoon. 

Everybody indeed seemed to be there ; 
and then she remembered that it was the 
afternoon that had been fixed upon for a 
general rehearsal of the play, which had 
kept so many of Sir Charles Bassett’s guests 
together for solong. The room, thanks to 
the weather without, was as bright and 
lively as if it were evening, and an air of 
bustle and of business was about which 
made it brighter and more lively still. Itwas 
all the better for Phoebe, because she and 
her jewels would be shelved for a few 
hours ; otherwise, it had seemed to her as 
if her concerns must needs be as all per- 
vading as the mist itself. For that matter, 
her presence would be less noticed than 
her absence; and she was glad she had 
come down. 

The drawing-room was very large and 
wide, with two blazing fires on one side, 
and with a small separate room at one end 
generally used for cards. It was not being 
used at all now, and the company was 
gathered round the further fire, listening 
to Lawrence, who was posing as manager. 
Pheebe, notto be remarkable in her solitude, 
went among them and sat down. But she 
heard nothing of what Lawrence was say- 
ing. Since her eyes were now kept indoors, 
her ears were all the more strained to catch 
any sound that might find its way in. 


If she had had ears for what was about 
her, she would have noticed that the topic 
under discussion was one of the most 
serious that could be imagined—far more 
serious than the loss, by somebody else, of 
the Koh-i-noor. Not only had Ralph 
Bassett taken it into his head to play 
truant, but Lady Mildred Vincent, who was 
a neighbour and not a guest, and had to 
drive some seven miles to Cautleigh, had 
not arrived; and, in the face of the fog, 
no wonder. Ralph’s behaviour was in- 
excusable; but it was felt that, in the lady’s 
case, such a fog covered a multitude of sins. 
But it was desperately unlucky, for it was 
a desperately hard business for Lawrence 
to get his company together at any time, 
and—— 

“ Now I’ve got the whole sky under my 
hand,” he was saying, “except the stars. 
What’s to be done ?” 

“Fine them both,” said somebody, “ and 
make Bassett pay for both.” 

“‘Come—this is a serious affair.” 

* Put it off, then—till to-morrow.” 

“And have the same bother to get 
everybody together all over again. To- 
morrow! No. We'll begin, now we're 
here. Perhaps Bassett may turn up in 
time for his cue. Lady Mildred may have 
faced the fog after all, and be on her way. 
I beg your pardon—you were going to say 
something, Miss Doyle?” 

Phoebe had not been going to say any- 
thing. But she had started, and had made 
some exclamation without knowing it, for 
her ears, strained to the utmost and quick 
by nature, had heard, though muffled by the 
mist, the sound of carriage-wheels on the 
terrace below. 

Her heart beat quickly. “Yes—no— 
nothing——” . 

But her confusion was covered, while it 
was increased, by the clatter of the hall 
bell. 

‘Mildred Vincent at last!” Lawrence 
left the room; but presently returned, 
alone. Phcebe’s heart beat faster still. 
She was falling into such a panic as to 
have almost forgotten what it was she 
feared. “No,” said he; “I don’t know 
who it is, but it’s not Lady Mildred; it’s 
not even Bassett. If it’s the chief constable, 
rhe’ll be no use to us, whatever he may be 
to Miss Doyle. But anyhow, we'll begin. 

Nobody spoke in opposition, because 
nobody had anything else to do. The 
actors settled themselves comfortably with 
their written parts, while Phoebe began to 





wish that she had not come among them, 
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after all. She was the whole of the 
audience, and what with this accidental 
solitude ; and with her excited anxiety; 
and with her growing fancy that she was 
becoming an object of mystery among them 
all, and not without'cause; she felt cut off 
from the life about her. So should a 
heroine always feel, and so should she find 
the comfort vouchsafed to superior souls ; 
but Pheebe neither felt nor found anything 
of the kind. 

“If something would only break and 
burst !” was what she felt ; and so, finding 
the large room too small for her present 
mood, crept off into the small room at the 
end. Could it really be that the life of a 
hero, the cause of a country, and Heaven 
knew what besides, were hanging upon the 
chances of every moment that came and 
passed by, and that she alone knew? 
Could such a fearful romance as this be 
more than a dream? But no. It was no 
dream. There was Phil. 

She could hear nothing more park-wards, 
for the card-room was on the other side of 
the house, and the voices of the actors, 
reading a little, laughing a little, and talk- 
ing a great deal, were between her and 
the window. Now the solitude of the 
card-room became intolerable, and she 
returned to the drawing-room and sat down 
by the fire-place farthest from the business 
of the room. Those carriage-wheels could 
not have meant anything at all—she must 
have known by now if the supposed robber 
of her jewel-case had been captured and 
brought home. Should she go back to her 
room and her headache again? But she 
could not go away and leave things to 
themselves. She was becoming fascinated 
by her own fear. 

For the most part, she looked straight 
into the fire. But she saw nothing: not 
even the pictures that some people can 
persuade cinders to make for them. - Before 
she had become a real heroine, she had 
been able to weave whole dramas out of 
dead sticks and clothes’ lines; now not 
even the red-hot coals could conjure up the 
sorriest ghost of a fancy. Those were the 
better times after all, before she had become 
the rich Miss Doyle, with a mysterious 
nabob for a father, and a wicked baronet 
for a gaoler, and a proscribed and perse- 
cuted count for a hero and lover. So the 
only effect of the glow was to make her 
eyes ache. She looked up, and saw that 
terrible reality, Philip Nelson himself, 
standing in the door of the card-room. 

Of course he had simply entered from 





the card-room door that opened upon the 
staircase, but his presence seemed to have 
been conjured up by her fears. She felt 
herself-turn pale before the enemy whom 
she had once—before she was a heroine— 
been bold enough to scorn. For his part, 
he was regarding her with what appeared 
to her to be an air of triumphant revenge ; 
for is not that the look which the villain of 
every tragedy is bound to wear ? 

So soon as their eyes had met, he came 
forward, and said, in a voice low enough to 
avoid disturbing the rest of the room : 

“Phoebe, I must speak to you. Come 
into the card-room. I must speak; and 
we must be alone, and must not be 
heard.” 

So it had come at last, whatever it might 
be. She rose, and followed him. If she, 
judging by her lights, read nothing in his 
face but the most evil of passions, he, 
judging by his, could gather nothing but 
guilty shame from hers. How could she 
guess that he was her champion, even yet ? 
How could he tell that she was nothing 
worse than what she called a heroine, and 
he would have called a fool ? 

So they stood facing one another, for a 
longer while than Phil had intended, but 
he found it as hard to speak as he had 
thought to find it easy. But he knew 
what he had to say; and so, when he 
spoke at last, he went straight to the 
core. 

“T can’t forget that I am—that I have 
been, your—your brother,” said he. “TI 
cannot feel like the others do: that you are 
lost, and there is an end. I have seen 
him ; you know whom I mean. He says 
—he says, Pheebe, that you love him ; and 
+ you are not his wife. Which is the 
ie?” 

He saw her turn crimson, as she felt that 
Stanislas was now at, Philip’s mercy, and as 
if her romance were being taken out of her 
flesh, all raw and quivering. 

‘‘T—I am not his wife,” said she. The 
question indeed was without meaning to 
her; for, be it said in favour of her style of 
reading, it is pure to the pure. Yet she 
did not add, “And I do love him, with 
all my heart and with all my pride,” as one 
of her heroines would have spoken. The 
words did not come. 

“And yet you are here—and with him. 
He says——” 

“Ts he here?” 

“No. He says that you gave him——” 

“ You—have seen him; and he is not 
here ?” 
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“T have told you. No.” 

One thing even Pheebe knew of Phil, 
that, villain as he was, he never lied. Or 
rather without knowing it, she felt it by 
the instinct which goes beyond knowledge. 
* And not in prison ?” asked she. 

“In prison? Why should he be in 
prison? I wish to Heaven he were. He 
says——” 

“Thank God!” sighed Phcebe, though 
how he should have been in Philip’s hands, 
and have escaped them, she did not compre- 
hend. 


“That you gave himn——” 

“The watch? Hesaidso? He told you 
so? Yes,” 

“Phoebe. Don’t be afraid. Iask you 


nothing more. I have only to give you 
back your own ; you may do what you will 
with your own. Pheebe, I don’t think— 
I ask you nothing ; neither how you have 
jewels, nor how I find you here under a 
name that is not yours. Nor—— ButI tell 
you this. You will not stay here another 
day. You will come home with me. Since 
you—care for this—this Adrianski, marry 
him. But it must be marriage; and if 
the blackguard, the scoundrel, the coward, 
dares to speak to you before he has the 
right, not even your care for him shall save 
him. No; I know I have no right: I am 
not even your real brother. Well, right 
be hanged. You will come home with 
me.” 

He had thus far taken up his usual 
position before the fire ; now he paced up 
and down hotly, and without sufficient care 
whether his words might reach the larger 
room. 

“ My father,” began Phoebe falteringly. 

“My father, you mean? Oh, never 
mindhim. He will take you back if I pay. 
I take this matter into my own hands. I 
am not going to preach. I must do. Till 
you are that foreign blackguard’s wife, you 
are in my hands. He will do nothing ; he 
will understand. And, to begin with, here, 
an adventuress under a false name, you 
shall not stay.” 

His heart was still half-maddened, but his 
head was clear, and he mistook it for his 
heart, and knew his purpose perfectly well. 
He could trust his strength so far as to 
believe that he could control a girl and a 
coward, and, for the rest, was perfectly 
indifferent as to how he used his strength 
so long as he gained his end. Phobe 
should not suffer for her follies; she must 
go home, and be kept from further follies, 
that was all. As for himself, he had ceased 





to care at all. Phoebe was lost to him. 
But she should not be lost to herself so 
long as he had a breath to draw. 

If he had looked at her face just then, 
he might have learned something. But 
the eyes of this Phoebe were still the eyes 
of the lost Phoebe, and he did not dare. 

Yet one thing more he did not dare to 
do. How could she, and the rascal with 
whom she had left her home, be possessed 
of gold and jewels, and be able to pass her 
off for a fine lady? Of course she must 
be Adrianski’s tool and slave ; but to what 
a depth of slavery must she have fallen! 
He dared not ask, because her answer, or her 
silence worse than an answer, might compel 
him to see that she, the woman whom he 
had loved, might need saving not only from 
a scoundrel, but from the end of scoundrels 
—the gaol. ‘And not in prison?” she 
had asked, and the question, at the time 
scarcely comprehended, came upon him with 
a force now that literally made him turn 
pale. Why should she surmise that a 
prison was the natural place for the man ? 
Whence had those miserable gewgaws 
come ? 

Of course she could not imagine that any 
member of her former family could be 
ignorant of the discovery of her father. 
There was no common misunderstanding 
between these two, such as could be dis- 
pelled by a word—much less by a word 
that could be spoken where there was 
absolutely no common standing ground. 
The whole story must be written back- 
wards to make the simplest words of one 
bear their plainest and simplest meaning to 
the other. If Phil had not ground his teeth 
into his purpose, like a fighting bull-dog, 
he must have broken down before the long 
vista of shame that seemed so persistently 
unrolling itself before his eyes. 

Why, she must love the fellow like a slave 
—no; not like a slave, for slaves do not 
love their masters—like a dog, rather. He 
despised Stanislas; but he could not feel 
towards the man who could call Phebe 
with a whistle, and brag of it, any common 
scorn. One scorns worms; not snakes and 
tigers. There was nothing more to say. 

But Phoebe—could she hear her hero 
reviled, and called all manner of evil falsely, 
without breaking out in his defence with the 
best tongue that a woman owns; the tongue 
that speaks out for her hero, whether hus- 
band or lover, hero or son? Her one great 
thought was that, by skill or good luck, 
Stanislas was still safe and free; for Phil 
never lied. Her second, that she was not 
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likely to see him very soon again. Her 
third (which some people say is the best by 
nature), that she was bound to proclaim his 
honour and her love by all the laws of that 
ideal world to which she belonged, and 
which parted her from Phil by an ocean 
broader than any in the world. But the 
first thought—and yet more the second, 
were each so full and large that the third 
took an excessively long time to grow. In- 
deed, before it was grown up, almost before 
it was born, her tongue, which should have 
been so brave, faltered out: 

“Yes—I will. I will go home.” 

And then she could have bitten it out 
for shame. 

“ Miss Doyle, ” said Lawrence, coming to 
the edge of the doorway, “I’m sorry to dis- 
turb any sort of conversation—I am indeed. 
But we want an angel—and somebody, I 
have an idea it was myself, suggested Miss 
Doyle. In short—you don’t act, 1 know— 
but would you mind just reading Mildred 
Vincent’s part? Just for the cue, you know. 
You've only got to say the words.” 

Philip stopped pacing up and down. 
Phoebe was only too glad to escape from a 
scene which had been omitted from every 
one of the histories whence she had drawn 
her knowledge of the world. Stanislas 
was safe: Stanislas was gone away. She 
followed Lawrence, and, midway between 
the two fire-places, found Sir Charles, 
talking to a lean man with a hawk’s nose, 
whom she had not yet seen at Cautleigh 
Hall, and who therefore no doubt accounted 
for the now forgotten grinding of carriage- 
wheels beneath the front window. Philip, 
forgetting in his overwrought humour to 
fear lest any part of his talk with Phoebe 
had been overheard, laid a hard mental 
grip upon himself, and strolled, with a 
fairly successful affectation of carelessness, 
into the drawing-room. Nor had he any 
need to be afraid. Nobody had heard a 
word, 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry, Miss Doyle,” 
said Sir Charles Bassett. ‘Keep them 
waiting. No, Mr. Nelson, Ralph isn’t come 
back yet. But I’m not going to have the 
Holms dragged yet. As if he hadn’t been 
caught in one of our own very particular 
fogs fifty times! He'll turn up, but I wish 
it hadn’t happened to-day. You'll be writing 
in your report, ‘Fogs so thick that an old 
snipe-shooter may be lost for hours,’ and 
I shall have to pay. You were quite right 
to come back alone. Ralph will, he knows 
the Holms.” He spoke lightly, and his con- 
fidence in Ralph’s local knowledge seemed 














real; and yet there was more lightness in 
his tone than if he had been wholly free 
from anxiety. “He'll be in time, I dare 
say, for his next cue. So, Mr. Nelson, I'll 
wait another five minutes, at least, before I 
send out the hue and cry. You'll soon 
come to understand our local fog-signal : 
Sauve qui peut. So you're going to take 
our star’s part, Miss Doyle. Don’t cut her 
out; she'll never forgive you if you do. 
Urquhart, this is Jack Doyle’s daughter. 
Mr. Urquhart—Miss Doyle. Miss Doyle, 
did you ever see this play? In London, I 
mean.” ; 

“No,’ said Phoebe, bowing to Mrs. 
Urquhart’s husband, and following Lawrence 
to the front fire-place where the reading 
was going on. 

“So, that’s Jack Doyle’s daughter,” said 
Urquhart. “If I hadn’t known, I’d have 
said——” 

“ What ?” 

“ What else, but from her eyes? That 
she’s the daughter of us all.” 

“ What, Marion ?” 

* Psyche.” 

“No,no. Marion is dead. And this girl 
Sica 

“What ?” 

« Alive.” 


IN CAMP WITH A CONQUEROR. 


Tue High and Puissant Lord, Don 
Henry, King of Castile and Leon, hearing 
much of the power of the great Turk, 
Bajazet, and not a little of the prowess of 
the great Mongol, Tamerlane, became curious 
to learn which of the two was the mightier 
man, and to that end despatched Payo de 
Sotomayor and Hernan Sanchez de Pala- 
zuelos to the East. <A better time could 
not have been chosen for ascertaining 
beyond doubt the respective strength of 
the rival potentates. The Castilian knights 
were witnesses of the Battle of Angora, 
and the utter discomfiture of the great 
Turk’s army by the hordes of the crippled 
Mongol chief. In the name of their master 
they congratulated the victor on his 
triumph, and in return were hospitably 
entertained, loaded with gifts, and finally 
appointed acompanion home in the person 
of Mohammed Alcagi, bearing a letter from 
Tamerlane to the King of Castile, and 
charged with the delivery of divers presents 
from his master, including ‘‘ the women he 
had sent according to his custom.” 

Mohammed Alcagi had every reason to 
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be satisfied with his reception at the 
Castilian court, and when the time came 
for his departure King Henry deputed 
Fray Alonzo Paez de Santa Maria, Ruy 
Gonzalez de Clavijo, and Gomez de Salazar 
to accompany him home on a formal 
embassy to Samarcand. They sailed from 
Cadiz on the 22nd of May, 1403, but being 
forced to winter at Pera, did not reach 
Trebizond until the 11th of April, 1404. 
Here a military escort awaited them, and 
thus protected they went safely on their 
way, never wanting anything. ‘The cus- 
tom of the country was that at each town 
when they arrived small carpets were brought 
from each house for them to sit upon, and 
afterwards they placed a piece of leather 
in front on which they had their meals” of 
bread, meat, cream, milk, and eggs, the 
involuntary contributions of the towns- 
people. If there was any failure of supplies 
the chief men were sent for and received 
“such a number of blows.with sticks and 
whips that it was quite wonderful.” 

On the 2nd of May the party arrived 
at the fortified town of Alongogaza, and 
two days afterwards reached the city of 
Arsinga, the governor of which informed 
them that “the lord” had left Cara- 
baqui for the land of the Sultanieh. 
Here, too, the envoys learned what they 
ought to have learned from their travelling 
companion, namely, that they must not 
speak of Tamerlane, “ the lord’s” designa- 
tion being Timour Beg, or the Lord of 
Iron, whereas Tamerlane was a nickname, 
in ridicule of his being lame on the left side 
and having had the two small fingers of the 
right hand maimed in his young days when 
leading a sheep-stealing night raid. Was 
this the origin of Timour’s title of the 
Great Wolf? A title more appropriate to 
the wearer than the grandiloquent ones of 
the Master of Time, the Axis of Faith, and 
Lord of the Grand Conjunctions, which 
were arrogated by the lowly-born conqueror, 
whose device symbolised his claim to rule 
over three parts of the world. 

The communicative governor also en- 
larged his visitors’ knowledge of contem- 
porary history, by relating how the Turk 
and the Tartar came to know each other. 
Zaratan, Lord of Arsinga, held some terri- 
tory bordering on Bajazet’s dominions, 
upon which that tyrant cast covetous eyes. 
Zaratan, one day, received unpleasant 
intimation of the fact in the shape of a 
demand for tribute and the surrender of 
the castle of Camog. Preferring, if he 
must have a master, to have one of his own 





choosing, Zaratan sent straightway to 
Timour, then waging war in Persia, 
acknowledging his sovereignty and claiming 
his protection. Timour thereupon notified 
Bajazet not to meddle with his new subject. 
Wrathful at being so rudely awakened 
from blissful ignorance of Timour’s exist- 
ence, the great Turk expressed his astonish- 
ment that any man could be so mad and so 
insolent as to write such foolishness, declared 
he would do as he pleased with Zaratan 
and every other man in the universe, and, 
moreover, would at his earliest convenience 
look Timour up and bring him to his 
senses. The latter responded by marching 
his army through Arsinga into Turkey, 
capturing, pillaging, and tazing the city of 
Sabastria ; and, having given this taste of 
his quality, made for Persia again, on his 
way thither encountering and defeating 
the White Tartars. Enraged at this defiance, 
Bajazet set his troops in motion, overran 
Arsinga, and paid the penalty on the field 
of Angora. 

After spending a fortnight in Arsinga, 
the Castilians proceeded on their journey, 
passing through Erzeroum, a large town 
surrounded by a strong wall with towers ; 
Delularquente, “ the town of the madmen,” 
inhabited by Moorish hermits; and_ the 
great city of Calmarin, one league from 
Ararat, ‘the first city built in the world 
after the flood ;” halting, in the third 
week in June, at Sultanieh, a very populous 
city, defended by a castle with towers and 
armed catapults. ‘This land,” says Don 
Clavijo, “is so hot that when a foreign 
merchant is struck by the sun, he is killed; 
and they say that when the sun strikes 
any one it presently penetrates to his 
heart and kills him ; and those who escape 
almost always remain quite yellow, and 
never return to their proper colour. From 
Cathay vessels come within sixty days’ 
journey of the city, having navigated 
the western sea. The ships and boats which 
navigate this sea have no iron, but their 
timbers are joined with cords and wooden 
pegs, for if they were united with iron 
they would be torn to pieces by the load- 
stones, of which there are many in that 
sea.” 

So far all had gone well with the tra- 
vellers, but one of the three envoys was not 
to see the tedious journey’s end. Instructed 
that’ Timour impatiently awaited their 
coming at Samarcand, the party pushed on 
towards that city with all possible speed, 
when Gomez de Salazar, falling ill, had to 
be left behind to the tender mercies of the 
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native leeches, and in a few days was a 
dead man. The Oxus crossed, a halt was 
made at Timour’s birthplace, Kesh, a large 
mud-walled city, notable for its many un- 
finished palaces, and for two grand mosques, 
one the burial-place of the lord’s sire and 
of his first-born son, for whose souls 
twenty sheep were daily sacrificed ; the 
other intended to receive the lord himself 
when his time should come. From Kesh 
the Spaniards and the ambassador of the 
Sultan of Babylon, who had joined com- 
pany, were conducted to a village about a 
league from the capital, there to pass the 
period prescribed by etiquette before pre- 
sentation. 

At last the welcome summons came, and 
the ambassadors took horse for Samarcand, 
at three in the afternoon drawing rein and 
dismounting at a large garden outside that 
city. Passing under a tall gateway adorned 
with blue and gold tiles, guarded by foot- 
men armed with maces, and soldiers in 
wooden castles borne by elephants, the 
Castilians came to the portal of a splendid 
palace, halting before a fountain throw- 
ing up water to a great height “with red 
apples in it.” Behind the fountain, sitting 
cross-legged upon a pile of embroidered 
carpets and pillows, they saw a man ina 
silken robe and wearing a tall white hat, 
crowned with a spiral ruby stuck around 
with pearls and other precious stones. 
This was the famous Timour Beg, crippled, 
half-blind, and threescore-and-ten, but fierce 
and terrible as ever. 

After making obeisance thrice, by bend- 
ing one knee to the ground and inclining 
the head, the Spanish envoys were seized 
by the armpits by the meerzas or councillors, 
Alodalmelio, Borundo, and Noureddin, and 
so led one by one into the lord’s presence 
This being done that he might see them 
the better, his eyelids having fallen down 
entirely from age. ‘How is my son, the 
king? Is he in good health?” was Timour 
Beg’s greeting. Assured on that point, 
turning to the councillors and courtiers 
ranged around him, he said: “ Behold! 
Here are the ambassadors of my son the 
King of Spain, who is the greatest king of 
the Franks, and lives at the end of the 
world. These Franks are truly a great 
people, and I will give my benediction to 
the King of Spain, my son! It would 
have sufficed if he had sent the letter 
without the presents, so well satisfied am I 
to hear of his health and prosperous state.” 

Having duly acknowledged this gracious 
speech, Clavijo and his companions were 





ushered into an adjacent banqueting 
chamber, where many other comers from 
distant lands were already seated, and by 
Timour’s command the envoys of his son 
and friend were accorded precedence over 
theChinese ambassador, whose master “was 
a bad man and a thief ”—a gentle intima- 
tion to that personage that the tribute he 
came to claim was not likely to be forth- 
coming. As soon as the lord of the feast 
was seated, troops of servitors bore in 
boiled and roasted sheep and roast horses, 
and laid them upon very large pieces of 
stamped leather, upon which the carvers 
knelt, and deftly slicing the carcases, filled 
therewith huge bowls of gold and silver, 
glass and earthenware ; half a score gold 
and silver bowls being reserved for the 
most honourable dish—a medley of horse- 
haunch, horse-tripes, and sheep’s-heads, 
two of which were, as a special mark of 
favour, set before the Spaniards. Ere the 
company fell to, a small quantity of salted 
soup was poured into cach bowl of flesh, 
and a thin corn cake placed upon the top. 
This substantial fare was supplemented by 
meats dressed in various ways, nectarines, 
grapes, and melons, with a plentiful supply 
of bosat, a beverage made from sugar and 
cream, served in gold and silver jugs. 
When all had satisfied their appetites, the 
company broke up, every one taking away 
with him what remained of his portion of 
the feast ; the Castilians finding them- 
selves provided with a six months’ supply. 
of food, on so liberal a scale had the ban- 
quet been furnished. 

How they, not being to the manner 
born, contrived to survive a succession of 
such entertainments is somewhat of a 
mystery. Probably they accommodated 
themselves to circumstances, with prover- 
bial national gravity ; a gravity that seems 
to have been too much for Timour, since, 
after enjoying their company at two or 
three feasts, he gave another at which wine 
was to be served, and that they might 
come to it in a jovial mood, sent them a 
jar of wine wherewith to prime themselves 
beforehand. 

If Timour Beg’s subjects loyally kept 
the law forbidding public or private wine- 
bibbing without permission first obtained, 
they made the most of opportunities when 
they came. Says Don Clavijo: “The 
attendants serve the wine upon their knees, 
and when one cup is finished, they give 
another ; and these men have no other 
duty, except to give another cup as soon 
as one is finished. .When one attendant is 
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tired of filling the cups, another takes his 
place, each attendant confining himself to 
one or two of the guests; and those who 
do not wish to drink are told that they 
insult the lord at whose request they drink. 
They drink from one cup once or twice, 
but if called upon to drink by their love of 
the lord, they must drink it at one pull, 
without leaving a drop.” Those who 
received a cup from Timour’s own hands, 
first knelt down upon the right knee, then 
moving forward a little, knelt upon both 
knees ; then, taking the cup, they rose 
and walked backwards a few steps, knelt 
again, and emptied the cup at a draught. 
A troublesome performance which its 
chronicler escaped thanks to his never 
drinking wine at all. 

Timour’s favourite palace outside Samar- 
cand overlooked a vast plain intersected 
by a river and several smaller streams. 
Under the pretence of celebrating certain 
marriages with befitting pomp, but possibly 
desiring to impress his foreign friends, 
and convince the Chinese envoy that his 
master had best think twice before crossing 
swords, Timour commanded his pavilion 
to be pitched on the plain, and ordered the 
immediate assemblage there of all his host, 
scattered in different parts of the land. 
This host was divided into captaincies : 
captaincies over a hundred men, captaincies 
over a thousand men, captaincies over ten 
thousand, and one captain over all. Other 
officers were charged with the care of so 
many horses or sheep, and if they failed to 
produce these when wanted, they received 
“no other pay but the seizure of all they 
possessed.” So swiftly were Timour’s orders 
conveyed and obeyed, that within three 
days’ time twenty thousand men were 
encamped, each division bringing with it 
everything it required, even to baths and 
bathmen, and taking its appointed place 
without delay or confusion. 

Before the camp-festivities fairly began, 
some little stir was created by the 
appearance of an embassy from a land 
bordering on Cathay, which once belonged 
to that empire. The chief ambassador 
wore a dressof skins with the hair outwards, 
much the worse for wear, and a hat so small 
that it would hardly go on his head, and 
fastened to his breast by a cord. His 


companions wore dresses of skin too, some | 


with the skin one side, some with it 
on the other. “They looked,” says 
Clavijo, ‘like a party of blacksmiths, and 
they were Christians after the manner of 
those of Cathay.” What these queer 


Christians thought of the busy scene 
around them, he does not tell, but he and 
his fellows were charmed with their novel 
surroundings. All along the riverside 
stood ranks of tents, and running parallel 
with these ranks were streets of other 
tents, occupied by the butchers and bakers 
and candlestick-makers of Samarcand, in 
obedience to the lord’s behest that all the 
city’s shopkeepers were to bring themselves 
and their wares to the camp. Towering 
over all rose Timour Beg’s three-chambered 
pavilion, three lances in height and a 
hundred paces in breadth, with a turreted 
silken tower surmounting its decorated 
vaulted ceiling, from which depended 
silken cloths, fastened archwise to twelve 
gilt and painted poles of the circumference 
of a man’schest. The sides of the pavilion 
were of black, white, and yellow silk, sur- 
rounded at a distance of three hundred 
paces by a silken wall as high as a mounted 
man ; the space between being appropriated 
to the tents of Timour’s wives and other 
members of his family. 

In grim contrast to the rainbow-hued 
tented field, a number of gallows studded 
the part of the plain apportioned to the 
traders, for justice was not leaden-heeled 
in Timour’s dominions. His judges always 
went wherever he went, holding their 
courts in tents set apart for the purpose. 
In effect they were rather jurors than 
judges, their office ending with reporting 
their conclusions to Timour, who himself 
pronounced judgment. Old as he was he 
knew not the meaning of mercy, and gave 


those who suffered at their hands were 
Dina, the greatest officer in Samarcand, who 
was accused of neglecting his duties during 
Timour’s absence ; a grandee who dared to 
intercede in his behalf, and another who 
had been entrusted with three thousand 
horses, and could not produce every one of 
them at short notice. Meaner criminals, 
such as tradesmen guilty of charging more 
for their goods than they were worth, were 
deemed unworthy of the gallows, and were 
merely beheaded. For keeping the Spanish 
envoys waiting his arrival, and thereby 
causing them to be late at a court dinner, 
their interpreter was condemned to be 
bored through the nose, and have a rope 
passed through the hole, by which he was 
| to be dragged through the camp ; a sen- 
tence his employers had much difficulty in 
| persuading the tyrant to forego. 

The lighter amusements of the camp 
consisted of races between elephants and 
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horses, races between elephants and men, 
acrobatic performances, and various “ games” 
devised and executed by each trade in turn. 
At one of these latter entertainments the 
fair sex appeared in force. With a troop 
of slaves marching before her and three 
hundred dames walking behind her, came 
a stately lady, clad in a loose flowing robe 
of red silk trimmed with gold lace, without 
sleeves or any openings save two for the 
arms and one for the head, with a train 
requiring fifteen ladies-in-waiting tomanage 
it so that its wearer could walk, while three 
more were employed in keeping her head- 
dress in its proper place. This wondrous 
contrivance was of red cloth-of-gold, de- 
corated with pearls, with a long stream 
half hiding the jet-black tresses over which 
it hung. A miniature castle ornamented 
with three magnificent rubies, and sur- 
mounted with a plume of white feathers, 
crowned the edifice. The face beneath it 
was plastered with white lead, and further 
protected from the unkind influences of 
sun and air byathin veil. This elaborately 
got-up dame was Cano, Timour’s wife, but 
not his only one. He was lord, if not master, 
of eight, namely: Cano, “the lady;” Ouir- 
chicano, “‘the little lady;” Dileoltanga, 
Mundagaso, Vengaraga, Cholpamalaga, 
Ropaarbaraga, and Yanguraga, the last 
not standing least in the much-married 
monarch’s estimation, since he gave her 
the name she bore, which, being inter- 
preted, means “Queen of the Heart.” 
Respecting the personal charms of these 
dames of high degree, Don Clavijo is signi- 
ficantly silent. Regarding their manners 
he is not so reticent, telling us that at a 
feminine gathering the ladies tore the meat 
out of each other’s hands, and tossed off cup 
after cup of wine, as fast as the kneeling 
servitors could minister to their thirsty 
need ; heightening their own enjoyment by 
making the wine-servers themselves drink 
until they were helpless, there being, 
in their opinion, “no pleasure without 
drunken men.” 

Satiated with barbarous festivity, the 
Castilians longed to return to Spain, but 
while they waited the order of release, 
Timour was stricken down, lost the power 
of speech, and was apparently about to 
die. In vain did the envoys ask for some 
message for their sovereign, the frightened 
councillors could only bid them go before 
the end came. Go they accordingly did, 
with more haste than ceremony, hoping to 
get out of the land before the news of its 
lord’s death was spread abroad. 





Luckily for them, Timour lived three 
months longer, so they escaped molesta- 
tion, and in due time reached Castile to 
recount all they had seen when in camp 
with a conqueror. 





FOR LIFE AND DEATH. 


** NavenT to be done”—eh? It was that he said, 
The doctor, as you stopped him at the door? 
Nay, never try to smile and shake thy head, 
i could ha’ told thee just as well afore. 
I haven’t lived these thirty year to want 
Parsons or women telling what is nigh, 
When the pulse labours and the breath is scant, 
And all grows dim before the glazing eye. 


I felt that something gave here, at my heart, 
In that last tussle, down there on the Scar. 
Nay, never cry, fond lassie as thou art, 
Thou wilt do fine without me—better far. 
Thou’st been a good and patient wife to me 
Sin’ or spring day, last year, when we were 
wed. 
I never meant so cold and strange to be. 
Come, an’ I’ll tell thee. Sit here by iny bed, 


So, where the sunshine rests upon thy hair. 
It shows almost as smooth and bright as hers, 
The girl I wooed in Dunkerque, over there— 
Fie, how the thought the slackening life-blood 
stirs ! 
Oh, wild black eyes, so quick to flash and fill! 
Oh, rich red lips, so ripe for kiss and vow ! 
Did not your spell work me enow of ill, 
That you must haunt and vex me even now? 


I swore, as we drove out into the gale, 

And staggering down mid-channel went the 
boat, 

Never at Dunkerque Pier to furl my sail, 
While I and the old Lion kept afloat : 

The pier where she and her French lover Jaughed 
At the poor trusting fool who had his due; 

Quick though his hand flew to his keen knife’s 


aft, 
The English fist was yet more quick and true. 


She and her beaten sweetheart, do they prate 
Yet of her triumph? Let them, an’ they please. 
IT shall know naught about it, lying straight 
Up on the headland, ’neath the tall fir-trees. 
I wish I could ha’ been content, my lass, 
With thee, and thy blue eyes and quiet ways ; 
Thou hast thy bairn, and as the calm years pass, 
Thou wilt forget thy stormy April days. 


Thow’rt young and bonnie still, my wench. Thou’lt 
make 
A happy wife yet. Choose some quiet chap 
Who'll love the little ’un for thy sweet sake, 
And bear thee to some inland home, mayhap. 
We’re rough and stern, we on the seaboard bred, 
And can’t forget, or smooth a rankling wound. 
Come close; there’s just one thing left to be said, 
Before I’m dumb for ever, underground. 


Last night they watched the lifeboat driven back, 
The rocket battling vainly with the blast, 

While the good barque, amid the roar and wrack, 
Drove headlong—struck—and lay there hard and 

fast. 

They neither saw nor heeded; as the flash 
Of cold blue fire lit all, above, below, 

The French flag flying o’er the whirl and crash 
‘* Louise, Dunkerque,” the letters on her prow. 


I saw, plunged, fought, and reached the sinking 
bark, 
The old hot poison fierce in every vein, 
Seized on two sailors, shrieking in the dark, 
Bore them to land, and turned to swim again. 
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Clasping the rigging yet one man I found; 
I caught him, struggled on; the beach was 


near. 
** Louise !” he gasped, and ’mid the roar around, 
I knew the voice last heard on Dunkerque Pier. 


The murderer’s lust surged to the throbbing heart, 
The murderer’s cunning loosed the saving hand, 
’*T was but to let him go; I’d done my part— 
Praised and: avenged !~ “Why, thus ‘twere well to 
lan 


and. 
But she-—— No cloud on her bright life should 


rest, 
An’ I could ward it ; love and hate at strife 
A moment, then, snatched from the breaker’s 
crest, 
I ogee him, stunned and bleeding, back to 
ife. 


Somehow I hurt myself, and so it’s over, 
And better so forall. Thou’lt rear the lad 
To make some Yorkshire lass an honest lover, 
Nor tell him all the wrong his mother had ; 
And sometimes—for thou’rt kind—when stars are 
out 
In the green country, where no tempests blow, 
Thouw'lt say, ‘‘ Thy father had his faults, no doubt, 
But still, he died to save his bitterest foe.” 





A FRENCH STAMP ACT. 





THE great monarch, Louis the Four- 
teenth, has been long ago found out. 
Indeed, the danger is lest we should run 
into the opposite extreme from that into 
which contemporary Europe fell, and 
should unduly disparage both the man and 
his policy. His object was, like that of 
many French kings, to make France at once 
bigger and more compact than he found 
her. The Dutch, and afterwards the English 
and Germans, declined to let him do the 
first, and so he fought them, stubbornly 
going on even when he had almost 
beggared his kingdom. The Huguenots 
seemed an obstacle to compactness ; they 
had once called in foreign help, and they 
might do so again; therefore he revoked 
the edict which protected them, driving 
out thousands of his most valuable sub- 
jects, and flinging overboard the national 
ballast which could have steadied the 
country through after revolutions. 

His wars were costly, as was also his 
home life. The heartless way in which 
he put down the risings caused by his 
unbearable taxation was worthy of the first 
Napoleon—showed the same selfishness, 
the same want of thought for those whom 
he was set to govern. 

Louis wanted money to carry on his 
Dutch war, and every expedient was tried 
to wring it out of an already exhausted 
country. All sorts of new offices were 
created and put up for sale—legal and 
quasi-legal offices, the holders of which 
continued a burden on the industry of the 





country. James the First has been re- 
proached for selling baronetcies ; but, at 
any rate, no one was poorer for his so doing 
except the buyers of this new order of 
nobility ; but when Louis appointed deputy 
and assistant-deputy judges, and new con- 
trollers of this and assessors of that, the 
salaries of these people had to be paid out 
of the taxes; and thus the revenue was 
diminished by the very means that were 
taken to put something into the treasury. 
New taxes had therefore to be put on 
continually—taxes for putting the Govern- 
ment mark on the tin and pewter plates 
which then were used instead of crockery ; 
stamp duties of every conceivable kind ; 
heavier taxes than before on salt and 
tobacco; taxes on workmen’s guilds and 
apprenticeships. These last caused much 
misery—not under the king’s eyes, for he 
took care to keep away at Versailles, 
but in his capital as well as in the pro- 
vinces. Madame de Sévigné tells how a 
poor fringe and edging maker in the 
suburb of St. Marceau, driven mad by the 
new tax of ten crowns on all master- 
workmen, and by the seizure in payment 
of his bed and porringer, cut the throats 
of his three children, and lay down to die 
in his empty room. The salt tax, always 
hateful, was, of course, hated all the more 
when its burden became heavier. More- 
over, this salt tax had hitherto been only 
partially exacted. Roussillon, for instance, 
and the landes of Gascony, had never paid 
it before ; and in both districts its imposi- 
tion led to obstinate and bloody insurrec- 
tions. The Boulonnais had hitherto been 
a favoured country. It had to pay no salt 
tax, no aide or taille; but, being near the 
frontier, it had to keep more than its 
share of troops in winter-quarters. This 
the Boulognese found so distasteful, and, 
withal, so expensive, that in 1660 they 
compounded by giving a benevolence of 
forty thousand livres. Next year, when 
peace wassigned, they naturally thought this 
war-payment would cease; but the king 
said, “*No;” he would let them off cheap ; 
but thirty thousand livres they must pay 
regularly every year. When they objected, 
and even rose against the exaction, Louis 
was indignant. In his instructions to the 
Dauphin, he writes: “I laid on them a small 
sum just to let them know that I had the 
right to do so, and my kindness produced a 
badeffeci.” He then determined to do away 
with the privileges of the Boulogne country, 
and did so in spite of a rising, in the 
course of which one popular leader was 
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broken on the wheel, half-a-dozen hanged, 
and four hundred sent off to the galleys, 
that service which Colbert was so anxious 
to reorganise. Some provinces were too 
wretched to, revolt; of Berri, for in- 
stance, a “master of requests” writes to 
Colbert in 1664 that the wine-tax (raised 
to a third of the value) must really be 
lowered, for the poor of the country were 
reduced to live on alms. 

For several years, the king’s successes in 
Flanders, and, at first, in Holland, helped 
to keep things quiet at home. The salt 
tax was submitted to for the sake of 
glory. But when, in 1674, England 
made peace with Holland, and the gallant 
little republic, which had hitherto been 
trying to hold its own against Louis backed 
by his pensioner Charles, was able to shake 
off the invader, the French provinces were 
naturally rather restless just as more 
money was wanted, and the new stamp 
duties had been put on. 

Guienne at once broke out into insurrec- 
tion. Bordeaux had forgotten the lesson 
which it had got more than a century 
before, when it rose against an increase 
of the salt tax, and when the grim 
Constable Montmorenci having taken the 
town, marched in through a breach in 
the walls, put to death more than one 
hundred people, among them the magis- 
trates and chief townsmen, and quartered 
ten thousand troops on the inhabitants. 
The Stamp Act of 1675 roused the 
Bordelais just as the salt tax of 1548 
had roused their forefathers. ‘No 
stamped pewter” was the cry, and the 
mob went round to the whitesmiths’ 
shops plundering all those where they 
found the obnoxious mark. ‘“ Long live 
the king ; and no stamps,” they shouted, 
and whoever would not shout as they did 
had to fly for his life. The deputy- 
intendant was killed, and flung into a 
carriage and burned. A parliament-coun- 
cillor who tried to make a speech was 
trampled to death on his own doorstep. 
In fact, the city was in the hands of the 
rioters, and there was no Montmorenci to 
crush them down. The stamp duties 
touched every class. The lawyers, notaries, 
and solicitors were as much aggrieved at 
having to use stamped paper as the people 
in general were at having their tin and 
pewter taxed. Colbert thought he could 
set one class against the other. He had it 
whispered round that corn and bacon and 
lamb should be untaxed, and the taxes 
of pewter and tobacco be done away 





with, if only the stamped paper duties, 
which injured nobody, were kept up. 
But the government was only biding its 
time; and, six months after the rising 
seemed to have been successful, and the 
Parliament of Guienne had abolished the 
taxes, and the people had burnt the stamp 
offices, Marshal D’Albret came on the 
scene, the insurgents were put down, or (so 
soon did the business seem over) dropped 
down of themselves, and the usual 
severities began; many were hanged, 
more sent to the galleys, and the disturb- 
ances in Guienne drop out of Colbert’s 
correspondence. 

All this time Brittany had been 
even more excited than Guienne. The 
Bordeaux people had heard of troubles at 
Rennes, and that was all. In those days 
one province was so cut off from another 
that it was hard for them to make common 
cause. [Brittany had reason enough to 
stand against being compacted into the 
unity of the French Kingdom on the basis 
of a common taxation. It had its own 
privileges, and its people—Welsh, in fact, 
speaking the same tongue which yet 
flourishes in the Principality, though it 
has died out in Cornwall—held to these 
privileges with more than French tenacity. 

When Anne of Brittany married Louis 
the Twelfth, it was covenanted that her 
duchy should remain distinct, keeping all 
its old privileges; and when Louis heart- 
lessly put away his wife, the poor ill- 
favoured Jane, daughter of Louis the 
Eleventh, that he might add the ermine of 
Brittany to the lilies of France, he vowed 
for himself and his successors to respect 
their privileges. One of these was that no 
taxes could be imposed without the consent 
of the estates of the duchy in parliament 
assembled. 

These old French parliaments were 
much like our own under the Plantagenets, 
with this difference, that there was one 
for every large province; and thus the 
power, which in England was sufficient to 
check absolutism and to extort redress of 
grievances, was frittered away among a 
number of assemblies with no cohesion and 
no notion of working together. The main 
object of these parliaments was to vote 
money. The principle which we look on 
as peculiarly English, that taxes could not 
be levied without the consent of the tax- 
payers, was universal in feudal Europe. 
There were certain dues from vassals to 
their lords, and, of course, from crown 
vassals to the suzerain; but, when the 
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king wanted anything beyond these, he 
had to appeal to his crown vassals, who, 
in their courts-baron, laid the matter each 
before his own vassals. Otherwise, he was 
reduced to such irregular devices as draw- 
ing Jews’ teeth, or debasing the coin, or 
selling charters or privileges to the towns. 
This last method was a subtle undermin- 
ing of the feudal system itself ; and when 
Philip the Fair summoned the States 
General in 1302, and got a subsidy from 
them, it was seen that those who had been 
mere dependents of the nobles had grown 
up under the tutelage of the crown lawyers 
into a comparatively independent position. 
The king, in fact, was setting people 
against nobles; and thenceforth was fain 
to be very careful in his dealings with 
the towns and the commons. 

Why parliament in England should have 
got more and more powerful, while abroad 
it gradually lost its control of the purse, 
was, no doubt, partly due to the setting 
up abroad of standing armies long before 
they were thought of in England, and 
partly also to the fact that in Eng- 
land the nobles have always been on 
better terms with the commons than they 
have been elsewhere. This is explained 
by our nobles not forming a class apart. 
Abroad, barons’ sons were all noble, and 
all claimed the privileges of nobles. With 
us, whatever their position by courtesy, 
they were all, except the eldest, commoners 
before the law. Perhaps too much has 
been made of this difference. Quite as 
important is the change which came over 
our nobility after the Wars of the Roses. 
They were recruited from newclasses, which 
had sympathies with the commoners, inas- 
much as they were taken from among them ; 
and, ever since, distinguished commoners 
have been promoted in a way which has kept 
our nobility from becoming a close body, 
offensive, therefore, to all other classes in 
the State. Our nobles again, have—in old 
times, owing to their having smaller fiefs, 
and therefore being less independent of 
the king; in modern times, owing to their 
origin—always given themselves much more 
to public business than their brethren 
abroad. From the Paris Parliament, for 
instance, the bishops and nobles soon stood 
apart, the former pleading their spiritual 
duties, the latter the duty of attending on 
the king. The same took place in the 
Castile Parliament, once the most inde- 
pendent in Europe; and, of course, when 
the commoners had to stand alone, parlia- 
ment was weakened and its voice dis- 





regarded. It became a mere talking- 
shop.* 

In Brittany, however, nobles and com- 
mons did hold together. The province had 
been joined to France at a time when the 
king needed the help of towns, and before 
both towns and nobles had been crushed 
under the centralisation which went on 
from Richelieu to Colbert. It had its 
privileges, and was proud of them; and so 
the struggle against being taxed like the 
rest of France, without being allowed to 
say a word against it, was severer there even 
than in Gascony. M. de la Borderie and 
other Breton historians give a very sad 
picture of the way in whic the stamp and 
other duties were forced on the province. 
But we can see quite enough in the brief 
remarks of a great Jetter-writer, who was 
in the thick of it during the greater part 
of the troubles. 

We may be quitesure Madame de Sévigné 
does not exaggerate what went on in 
Brittany. She was not likely to be too 
much moved by troubles befalling the 
common people. ‘Her heart was in the 
right place,” says her latest biographer 
(Mrs. Ritchie, better known to us as Miss 
Thackeray), but, like a good many hearts 
nowadays, it was fenced in with such a 
fortification of class-prejudice, and had been 
passed throughso many hardening mediums, 
that she could not feel for mere peasants 
and low canaille as keenly as if they had 
been gentlefolks. 

Our great letter-writer, therefore, is not 
righteously indignant ; she does not strive 
to shame tyranny by holding it up to 
execration; she simply states facts, and 
darts now and then a barbed though 
polished shaft, which no doubt rankled 
then, though now a hasty reader may fail 
to catch her meaning. 

She is always the same. When she has 
to tell of Vatel’s self-murder, she seems 
half in fun, the blank misery of the poor 
man’s end being all the more shocking 
from her light, jaunty way of telling it. 

Vatel, greatest of cooks, Fouquet’s 
legacy to Condé, had to cater at Chantilly 
forahostofgrand guests. Big Louisthe Four- 
teenth was striving to crush little Holland, 
and Condé,who was to bethe real commander, 
gave a féte in honour of the expedition. 
There was a hunt, a moonlight promenade, 
and a supper in a garden of jonquils. 








“In this sense the word is used in Yorkshire 
(North Riding). ‘‘ What are you two doing?” said 
Sas ; - 
an overlooker to two shirking labourers. ‘‘ Oh, just 
hoddin’ bits o’ parlements,” was the reply. 
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Vatel had been in his glory. The cookery 
was exquisite; but, alas, at the twenty- 
fifth table the joint failed, for more sat 
down than had been expected. Vatel was 
upset. He told the steward, Gourville: 
“‘My honour is lost ; this is a disgrace that 
I can’t endure.” Poor man, he had not 
had any proper sleep for nearly a fort- 
night. Gourville saw he was not well, and 
spoke to Condé, and the prince went to 
Vatel’s room, and told him: “It’s all right; 
there never was anything so beautiful as 
the king’s supper.” “ Ah, my prince, you 
are very kind to me; but the joint gave 
out at two tables.” ‘No such thing,” re- 
plied Condé, “it all went off remarkably 
well.” But Vatel would not be comforted ; 
he could not lay on himself the blame of 
the fireworks, which were a failure though 
they cost sixteen thousand francs, but he 
was exercised in mind about the king’s 
dinner for the next day. Would the fish 
come in time? Every seaport in France 
had been sent to, for it was to be a great 
fish-dinner. So he was once more sleepless, 
and at four in the morning was wandering 
all over the grounds. At last a purveyor 
drove in with two little loads of fish. “Is 
that all?” anxiously asked the chef. “ Yes, 
sir,” said the man, who thought Vatel meant, 
“Ts that all you individually have got?” As 
time went on Vatel got excited, and told 
Gourville: “Sir, I shall not be able tosurvive 
this disgrace. My honour and reputation 
are at stake.” The unsympathising Gour- 
ville tried to laugh him out of his low 
spirits, but the poor man was terribly in 
earnest ; and, going up to his room, put 
his sword against the door, and at the 
third thrust ran it through his heart. 
Meanwhile the fish came pouring in from 
all sides, and everybody was looking for 
Vatel, who was at last found dead in a 
pool of blood behind his door. Condé was 
in despair; to think that a chef should have 
had such a code of honour. Louis sail 
sadly: “For five years I put off coming 
because I knew how much trouble my visit 
would cause.” But it was all too late for 
poor Vatel. He was lying dead behind his 
door, and Gourville had to do the best he 
could with the fish, and turned out a 
dinner which everyone pronounced excel- 
lent. They supped afterwards right royally, 
and promenaded and hunted, and next day 
lunched among the jonquils. It was like 
fairyland. 

That is the airy way in which Madame 
de Sévigné describes the end of Vatel. 
Nor does she show her good heart much 





more when Brittany, her husband’s pro- 
vince, is in question. It is astonishing 
how readily even kindly-natured people 
acquiesce in the misery of those who are 
not connected with them. Kind is kin, 
after all; and few of us quite get over 
the feeling that the only sorrows with 
which we are called on to sympathise are 
those of “the clan.” Thus it comes about 
that this kind-hearted lady, who could 
really pity “the grande mademoiselle,” 
Henry the Fourth’s granddaughter, for her 
ridiculous love affair with Lauzun, actually 
wrote, “Present my compliments to the 
Captain-General of the Galleys,” when she 
heard that a general muster of galley- 
slaves, who shouted their strange hou-hou, 
had formed part of the fétes with which 
her daughter was welcomed as she went 
through Provence on her wedding trip. 
The woes of Brittany, of course, touched 
her more nearly. She liked her husband’s 
country seat of Les Rochers as well as she 
could like anything that was not Paris. 
She enjoyed the old avenues, and still 
more enjoyed planning out new ones, with 
summer-houses at the end, and sets of 
verses or moral maxims cropping up in un- 
expected places. She liked a talk with old 
Pilois, the gardener, more than with a 
good many of the “Chevaliers of the 
Parliament of Rennes.” Still she made the 
best of her dull country guests, and very 
delightful are her descriptions of how they 
came clattering into the courtyard, some 
on horseback, some in coaches and six, 
with queer un-French names, like De 
Kerqueoison and De Kerborgne, which 
remind us of Cornwall; and how she gave 
them surprise collations at the end of the 
grand avenue, and how one day they all 
got wet to the skin, and came skurrying 
into the house, and were dressed up (the 
ladies of them) in the odds and ends of 
her wardrobe while their own slips and 
petticoats and shoes were drying. She is 
so French, even to the little grumble that 
these unexpected uninvited visits were 
rather costly, and that four or five hundred 
livres are too much to pay for a 
fricassee. “A life,” says Mrs. Ritchie, 
“reminding us of Shakespeare’s As You 
Like it, the Duke of Chaulnes, Governor 
of Brittany, and his wife figuring in all the 
entertainments, and entertaining in turn 
at that Vitré, of which Mr. Birket Foster 
has given us such beautiful sketches.” 
Brittany just then was keeping high holi- 
day ; loyal Brittany loyally getting drunk 
in honour of the opening of parliament 
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Not that the Rennes Parliament did 
much. Here is Madame de Sévigné’s 
account of it : 

“The States don’t last long; they ask 
what is the king’s pleasure, they them- 
selves say not one word, and it’s all over, 
except the granting of pensions, the giving 
of presents, the repairing of roads and 
towns. But all the while a score of great 
tables are constantly spread; there is 
gambling, there are balls and plays, and all 
the world dresses in its best, and three or 
four hundred pipes of wine are swallowed.” 

This year, 1671, there was unusual 
rejoicing. The king had been graciously 
pleased to give back to his loyal Bretons 
twenty-five thousand francs of the “benevo- 
lence,” which the province had to make to 
him. It was only a trifle; his majesty 
still got two and a quarter millions ; but 
such royal generosity gave occasion for an 
immense amount of health-drinking, the 
glasses ‘being duly broken as soon as they 
had been drained in the king’s honour. 

Less than four years after, the Duke 
of Chaulnes had worn out even Breton 
patience, and damped even Breton loyalty. 

The Rennes Parliament objected most 
strongly to the stamp and tobacco duties; 
and in 1673 it had more than doubled its 
usual ‘ benevolence,” giving the king five 
million two hundred thousand francs on 
the distinct understanding that these taxes 
were not to be imposed. Chaulnes writes 
to Colbert: “It’s strange for them to be 
singing Te Deum, when they’ve saddled 
themselves with all that extra payment. 
And, yet, it is not strange, for those duties 
are not only hateful, but collected in a 
hateful manner.” 

Within eighteen months these duties 
had actually been re-imposed along with 
the still more vexatious duty on pewter- 
plate. There was a grand gathering at 
Rennes, which waited on the Chief Pre- 
sident of Parliament, and obtained his 
promise that he would take the matter to 
the king direct. Whereupon, to the cry 
of “Long live the king; down with the 
three taxes!” the mob broke into the 
stamp offices and tobacco warehouses, 
destroying everything, and, above all, 
burning the books. That night the town 
was in the hands of the rioters, who were 
rather angered than frightened by five of 
their number having being shot by some 
of the government clerks. Next day the 
Marquis of Coétlogon got together the 
gentry and the “fifties” (yeomanry), 
and charged the mob, killing some 





thirty of them. But though Rennes 
was kept quiet, there were risings at 
Nantes, at Guingamp, at Carhaix, and all 
over “upper Cornouailles.” At Nantes the 
rioters seized the bishop, and vowed they 
would put him to death unless a woman, 
who had been taken prisoner, was liberated. 
This demand was complied with, and the 
impartial mob straightway wrecked a 
Huguenot meeting-house, on the plea that 
the government clerks belonged to the 
reformed religion. 

For three months not a tax-gatherer 
dared to show himself in the country parts, 
and Rennes itself was only kept down by 
the watchfulness of the “ fifties.” 

Once the Duke of Chaulnes went a step 
too far. Thinking to overawe the dis- 
affected, he sent to Nantes for three com- 
panies of militia, who marched in with 
guns loaded and matches lighted. Now, 
one of the most cherished of Breton privi- 
leges was that no royal garrison was ever 
to be sent to Rennes, and when the Nantes 
men marched up to the town-hall and 
began ousting the civic guard which was on 
duty there, a desperate riot began. The 
strangers were driven off, and had to find 
quarters at the governor’s house. Next 
morning an angry crowd surrounded the 
Hotel de Chaulnes, demanding the instant 
dismissal of the Nantes troops. 

Brave as were all the French noblesse of 
that day, the duke came out and stood 
unmoved amid a shower of stones and 
mud, while two hundred muskets were 
aimed at him, and hundreds of voices were 
crying, ‘Shoot him.” He waited till the 
civic guard had partly forced, partly per- 
suaded, the people to disperse, and then, 
walking up to the town-hall, he promised 
to send away the three companies, and 
said that in five weeks he would summon 
a parliament, not, he was sorry to say, at 
Rennes, but at Dinan. 

Meanwhile, he was, as far as possible, 
hiding the real state of affairs from the king, 
anxious above all things to keep his post, 
and afraid of being sent off in disgrace 
if the serious nature of the outbreak came 
to be known. His governorship gave him 
“admiralty rights,” including a tithe of all 
prizes taken by Breton privateers. In one 
year, Dangeau tells us, his share amounted 
to nearly nine hundred thousand francs. 

So he made the best of things, and laid 
the blame on the people of the faubourgs. 
‘The best thing would be to destroy these 
suburbs out and out. It seems a harsh 
measure, but it would rid us of a nest of 
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ruffians, and it could easily be done if you 
could only send me a few regular troops, a 
cavalry regiment among them.” Happily for 
what we may call the St. Antoine of Rennes, 
not a man could be spared from the Rhine 
or from Holland, and the duke had to be 
content with his civic guard and his “fifties.” 

However, he managed to overawe the 
parliament, and to prevent it from sending 
a deputation to court to claim the redress of 
grievances. He even contrived to take out of 
its hands the power of trying the rioters, and 
to hand them over to military commissions. 

Rioting was going on merrily. “Blue 
caps” in lower Brittany, “red caps” in 
other parts, were scouring the country, 
warning everyone not to give food or 
shelter to tax-gatherers, but to shoot them 
down like mad dogs, burning all the 
stamps and pillaging the stamp-offices, and 
advising the nobles and the gentry to go 
back to their castles, where no harm 
would befall them. Even in Rennes the 
Duchess of Chaulnes was insulted—a 
dead cat was thrown into her carriage, 
and one of her pages was knocked down 
and badly hurt. “It’s quite time these 
red and blue caps were hanged to teach 
them to be civil,’ writes Madame de 
Sévigné ; and, when Tregear, Lanyon, and 
Morlaix, and a good part of Vannes were 
all in the rioters’ hands, no wonder the 
gentry took shelter as fast as they could 
in the towns. At last, at the end of 
August, the king managed to spare six 
thousand troops. Chaulnes put himself 
at their head, and marched for Carhaix 
(there is a Carhayes in Cornwall, near 
Falmouth, as there are scores of Tregears 
and Lanyons iu West Penwith), where 
the disaffection was most marked. He 
beat the rioters in a pitched battle ; 
and then, as Madame de Sévigné coolly 
remarks, the hangings began. Chaulnes 
behaved in a way which happily has 
never been seen in England, at least, 
since Norman William’s time. Even “ the 
bloody assize” had its judge, and even such 
a judge as Jeffries was better than no judge 
at all. The poor peasants, armed with 
clubs and hayforks, knelt down, whole 
troops at a time, before the soldiers, crying 
out ‘‘Mea culpa,” pleading for mercy in 
Latin, the only language that was common 
toboth. But they were shot down, hanged, 
and broken on the wheel; the remnant 
being marched off to the galleys at Brest 
and Toulon. To find a parallel in our own 
islands we must go to Scotland after the 
"45, or to Ireland in ’98, as the horrible 





repression which there took place is 
described in Massey’s George the Third. 

When the country had got quiet, the 
duke turned to Rennes and paid off old 
scores with a vengeance. He marched in 
with two companies of musketeers, six 
of Swiss and French guards, six hundred 
dragoons, and so on, all with swords drawn, 
guns loaded, matches lighted at both ends. 
Rennes, thanks to the royal privilege afore- 
said, had no barracks ; so the six thousand 
troops were billeted on the disgusted 
townsfolk. Some forms of law were gone 
through, a master of requests being ap- 
pointed to try the culprits. A fine of one 
hundred thousand crowns was laid on the 
town, to be doubled if not paid in four-and- 
twenty hours. One suburb was pulled 
down, its inhabitants being hunted off, and 
the rest of the townspeople forbidden, on 
pain of death, to give them shelter. 
Madame de Sévigné is horrified at the 
picture of old men, women, and children 
wandering in tears about the town-gates, 
hungry and hopeless of shelter. 

Sixty citizens were tried, and among 
those executed was a poor fiddler, who, 
while he was on the rack, said it was the 
Commissioners of Stamps who had bribed 
him and others to begin the riot. What 
happened at Nantes certainly tallied with 
this. The tax-collector there gave in a 
claim for a quarter of a million, whereas 
his strong box, which, unknown to him, the 
magistrates had preserved, only contained 
sixty-four thousand francs. But Rennes 
was not yet punished enough. The six 
thousand troops were reported to have been 
too considerate, and, instead of them, ten 
thousand were sent from that army of the 
Rhine whose cruelties in the Palatinate War 
have become a by-word. These men, sent 
into winter quarters in the Breton capital, 
behaved just as if it had been the enemy’s 
country. Bands of them used to go out 
foraging in the villages round; the town 
was full of robberies; and the soldiers 
would often pick a quarrel with the people 
on whom they were billeted, throwing 
them out of window, and breaking up and 
burning their furniture. Both Madame de 
Sévigné and her son say that several cases 
occurred of their spitting young children 
on their pikes and roasting them. ‘There 
has been nothing like it,” adds the son, 
‘since Jerusalem was destroyed.” 

Happily, as soon as the campaign re- 
opened, March, 1676, these savages in 
uniform were wanted on the Rhine. The 
Parliament met at Vannes and passed an 
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amnesty for all except the most culpable. 
Most of these were attorneys, for the new 
Stamp Act meant a great money loss to this 
class, and of course drove its members 
largely into the ranks of the insurgents. 

Brittany gradually settled down, though 
it was not till 1690 that the Parliament 
was allowed to meet at Rennes, and then 
only in consideration of a benevolence of 
five hundred thousand francs. 

We said Madame de Sévigné did not 
show much heart while detailing these 
troubles. Once or twice she wrote in 
bitter irony: “This province is a fine 
pattern to the rest to teach them respect 
for governors and governesses, and not to 
say rude things to them, nor to throw 
stonesinto theirgardens.” Andagain: “We 
are no longer broken on the wheel as we 
were. One a week to keep justice in hand. 
Mere hanging seems a refreshing process. 
I have quite a new idea of justice since I 
came here. Your galley-slaves seem to me 
a society of honest folks who have retired 
from the world to lead a peaceful existence.” 

So fared Louis the Fourteenth’s Stamp 
Act, very differently from the way in which 
another Stamp Act fared, with results to the 
world’s history much more important. Bor- 
deauxand Brittany were put down, the usual 
fate of insurgents. The Americans turned 
out to be exceptions to the rule, and were 
not put down. 





DAFFODIL. 
CHAPTER V. THE LETTER. 

THOUGH the eldest son at the farm was 
a dreamer he was no sluggard, and in the 
season would be out by daybreak and 
following the winding stream with his 
fishing-tackle and basket. Every feature 
and expression of the landscape was 
familiar to him, as he picked his way over 
the dewy grass, fearful of crushing a daisy. 
Mysterious cloud-armies with banners of 
purple and gold preceded him noiselessly 
in the depths of the placid water, gliding 
past the feet of the rushes and the heads 
of the water-lilies in a swift race with the 
breeze to meet the sun. He knew the 
moment at which the lark would soar from 
her nest in the grass, and the smoke come 
curling out of the cottage chimneys; and 
was accustomed to see the first opening 
of meadow gates in the morning and the 
turning out of the cattle into the pastures. 
The twinkle of the red rising sun on 
certain lattice windows, and the flitting flush 
across roof, gable,and grove, were all known 
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to his eye, as were to his ear the clatter of 
milking-pails and the song of the milkmaid. 
Here in this stilly hour he had learned to 
know the note of every kind of bird, and 
there was scarce a melodious utterance from 
bough or brake which he had not invested 
with a meaning to be woven up in his own 
romances. Not only the birds, but every 
living thing that sprang through the grass, 
or burrowed in the underwood, had a share 
in his visions and a part to play in the 
world of his dreams. The cooing of the 
rock-dove, and the croaking of the frog 
suggested to him, each in its turn, some 
daring extravagance. Even the flowing of 
the water had a burden for his ear which 
bewitched him, though he could never 
translate it into action or song. Nature 
(who has many a time made a poet out of 
worse material) kept him bound hand and 
foot on the banks of astream, half poet and 
half fool, angling for something which (no 
matter how the silver trout might leap in his 
basket) he could never bring to shore, and 
making but a quaint and half-melancholy 
figure in the foreground of a pastoral scene. 

With Giles, the fisherman, Daffodil felt 
she had more in common than with any 
other of the Marjoram family. She liked 
him, not knowing why, and never thought 
of laughing—except in delight—at his 
oddities. His fantastic character had a 
charm for her, and his chivalrous demeanour 
towards herself was a pleasant contrast to 
the vulgar patronage of his brother. It 
was always an agreeable surprise to her to 
find herself suddenly drawn into his peculiar 
world, and become an actor in one of his 
visionary dramas. It was always out of 
doors and about the hour of dawn that a 
certain curious transformation took place 
in him, and Daffodil, who understood the 
magic hour as well as he, soon came to know 
how and when to find him at his best, 
living the life he loved so well, and willing 
to share it with any one who had the wit 
to penetrate its mysteries. Of all the beings 
who had come along that grassy path and 
entered into a minute’s conversation with 
him, Daffodil was the first who had been able 
toraise the latch of the golden gate and enter 
into the regions of glory. He habitually 
shrank from rude footsteps, and turned 
a deaf ear to unsympathetic voices, and 
only that Daffodil had taken him in the 
beginning by surprise, his shyness would 
have kept her at a distance for ever. 

She had come upon him by accident one 
morning, He looked up and saw what 
seemed to him a glorified figure, an aureole 
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round the head, white garments dyed with 
flame, and the countenance of a goddess, 
moving towards him by the edge of the 
water, the sedges bending to her light 
movements, her glowing image gliding in 
the river beneath, and a long cloud-banner 
of gold and purple unfurled and floating 
behind her. Trembling and amazed he 
laid down his rod, and gazed at her as 
she approached ; and even when he recog- 
nised that this glorified intruder on his 
solitude was only little Daffodil, the girl who 
sat opposite to him every day at dinner, 
and hemmed dusters of an evening while he 
made his flies, only Daffodil transfigured 
by the sunrise, he lost none of the awe 
and gladness which her appearance had 
awakened in him. 

“Why do you look at me so strangely, 
Mr. Giles?” asked the girl laughingly. “Did 
you thiuk I was a ghost?” 

“Not a ghost; rather a spirit, a messenger; 
one of the goddesses of old; perhaps a 
princess of early romance,” returned Giles 
hesitatingly, looking at her still through 
the medium of his dream. 

“Do they ever come to you?” asked 
Daffodil, seating herself on the trunk of a 
tree which leaned out and dropped garlands 
into the river. 

Giles eyed her askance, being used to 
suspect ridicule, but Daffodil had asked the 
question with grave large eyes fixed on his, 
eyes which looked as if they too might have 
gazed upon occasional visions. 

“Not so visibly as you came; not so 
substantially, if I might be permitted the 
expression in speaking of a creature so 
delicate as Miss Daffodil,” he answered still 
hesitating; ‘but they do come,” he added, 
kindling as the interest deepened on his 
listener’s face, “ their voices are in the air, 
their footsteps on the grass—many and 
various ; thick as motes in the sun !” 

Daffodil looked round her cautiously with 
eyes that widened and widened. 

“Close your eyes and listen. Hark, doyou 
not hear martial music in the distance?” 

Daffodil, with her eyes tightly shut, 
strained her ears, but could hear nothing, 
save that indescribable almost imper- 
ceptible hum of peace which Nature makes 
in her moods of sweetest contentment. 

‘T hear something,” said Daffodil, “ but 
it is only the clashing of the lilybells, the 
whispering of the leaves, the curling of the 
smoke—that does purr, I am sure—the 
lapping of the water. Now I hear a cock 
crowing faraway. And there was thecoo ofa 
wood-pigeon ! That is all I hear, Mr. Giles,” 





‘‘T hear more than all that, Miss Daffodil. 
I hear the Crusaders marching on Jerusalem. 
Their banners are flying, their coats of 
mail are glittering, the red cross burns 
upon their breasts. I hear the beating of 
their heroic hearts, the clash of their brass 
instruments, the rolling of their drums. 
And now I hear the mournful lute tuning 
the sad lay from the casements of noble 
ladies, who watch over the sea for the 
return of their dauntless lords. Oh, Miss 
Daffodil, why was I not born in that day that 
Itoomight have joined those devoted ranks !” 

Daffodil unclosed her eyes, and beheld 
Mr. Giles with his nose pointed at an acute 
angle, a look of rapt enthusiasm on his 
long thin face, and his fishing-rod dangling 
forgotten from one limp hand. A smile 
dimpled her cheeks, which might have been 
fatal to their intercourse had Mr. Giles 
seen it; but at the dangerous moment he 
started and jerked himself suddenly into 
his ordinary attitude. 

“Ah, a bite!” he said, tightening his hold 
on the fishing-rod. ‘Miss Daffodil, if this 
be not a false alarm it will be the seventh 
trout I shall have caught since sunrise.” 

One morning (in the young girl’s second 
year at the farm), when Daffodil and Giles 
were coming home with the trout-basket, 
they saw Daughter walking up and down 
the orchard-path with an open letter which 
engaged her deeply. Now Daughter was as 
regular as clockwork in her habits, and this 
was her moment for turning the tap of the 
urn and letting the water steam into the 
tea-pot. The fishers, wondering, looked at 
their watches. Ursula was ten minutes 
late! When she espied Giles and Daffodil, 
she hurriedly dropped the letter into a 
large inside pocket which she wore under 
her skirt. This was no common letter to 
be handed round the breakfast-table, as 
was the usual fate of the Marjoram cor- 
respondence, for letters were so scarce at 
the farm that the contents of every envelope 
were studied like the family newspaper. 

Ursula boiled the butter on the egg-boiler 
that morning, and left the eggs uncooked, 
besides going all astray in the sugaring of 
the tea-cups. Here is the letter which had 
fallen like a meteor into Daughter’s quiet 
life. 

“ My DEAR URSULA,—It is many years 
since you and I have exchanged letters, and 
I should not have ventured to think you 
had borne me in remembrance such a length 
of time, only for your brother’s assurance 
conveyed to me in a letter some time ago. 
No doubt you think, as I do, that promises 
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are sacred things even when made between 
boy and girl. I have still the half of the 
ring we broke between us, and I can 
honestly say to you that I have never loved 
any other woman than yourself. Indeed, 
my life has been such that circumstances 
have prevented my ever seeing much of the 
society of ladies. Except the little daughter 
of my lost friend whom you have so kindly 
taken care of for me, I have scarcely been in- 
timate withone of your sex; and she cannot 
be called a woman yet. My position is now 
assured, and I have wealth sufficient to offer 
you something more than a comfortable 
home. I therefore ask you to renew your 
troth and consent to be my wife. I shall 
travel to England by the next mail, and 
shall see you about a week after you receive 
this letter. Unless I find one from you 
waiting for me at the enclosed address I 
shall conclude you have not received my 
proposal unkindly and shall start for the 
Peach Apple Farm without delay.—Be- 
lieve me, my dear Ursula, yours in all truth, 
“ LAURENCE DARTFIELD.” 

Daughter’s first feelings on reading this 
letter were of distress, annoyance, even 
fright. Walking up and down the orchard 
failed to calm her agitation at this sudden 
resurrection from her dead past. What had 
Samuel written about her which had caused 
her old lover thus to address her? Her 
brother had taken upon himself to do all the 
correspondence regarding Daffodil with her 
guardian, and he must have made some 
allusion to her which she had never 
authorised him to make. It was wrong, 
very wrong. There had never been any 
binding engagement between her and 
Laurence. Friends had prevented it long 
ago; oh, so long ago! And now was it fit 
that anyone should seek to draw him to 
her again? It was not fit; it was not 
right ; the time for it was past; and yet 
there was the letter in her hand, and he 
was coming without waiting for an answer. 
True she might stop him even at the 
London hotel ; but that would look so in- 
hospitable, so unkind. And would he not 
naturally want to see his ward ? 

No wonder Ursula behaved strangely at 
the breakfast-table. After the meal was 
over she retired to her own room, the first 
time for years, without having visited the 
kitchen and dairy. Here again the letter 
was drawn forth and conned, and Ursula, 
pressing her hands across her eyes, recalled 
that old faded story of the past and tried 
to weave it in with the present. Laurence 
Dartfield, the Laurence she knew, was not 





that stately gentleman in Daffodil’s picture, 
who could write a grave measured love- 
letter (or was it indeed a love-letter?) after 
all these silent years. Her Laurence hung 
there upon the wall, looking out and away 
above her, an ardent boy; and beside this 
boy she saw a girl in a white frock and 
blue ribbons, with laughing eyes and wavy 
yellow hair. So had they roamed the 
orchard together picking up the peach- 
apples. There had been a swing ; it hung 
in the orchard still, newly roped for 
Daffodil; and he had used to swing her. 
She had been a hoydenish girl enough in 
her time, a pleasant companion for an active 
lad. And he had been fond of her, and she 
of him; and between them they had broken 
a ring. 

Laurence Dartfield had been the poor 
relation of a family much beyond Ursula’s 
in rank ; he had been placed with a tutor 
in the neighbourhood of the farm, and 
through an acquaintance with Giles, then 
studying under the same master and looked 
on as a promising young man, he had be- 
come intimate and welcome in the home of 
his fellow-student. Laurence, with little 
pocket-money, and no friends, was not much 
thought of among the pupils at his tutor’s 
house, and was warmly grateful for every 
kindness he met with. Separated from his 
own sisters, the good-natured Ursula had 
charms for him ; to her he used to read his 
mother’s letters, rejoicing in her youthful 
sympathy with his sorrows and joys. 
When the fact of their attachment became 
known, Ursula’s prudent father had strictly 
forbidden any engagement between them. 
Laurence admitted that he had no 
prospects in life, and Ursula’s fortune was 
but small. Mrs. Dartfield wrote explaining 
her circumstances to Mr. Marjoram, and it 
was generally understood that the young 
pair must part. They saw the necessity 
for obedience, but in their tribulation they 
wrung their hands together under the apple- 
trees, and, with vague, wild promises, broke 
and shared a ring between them. No 
correspondence was permitted them, and 
Laurence was too honourable and too docile 
ever to dream of breaking through the 
prohibition. 

Time went on and Laurence made 
known to Giles that an appointment 
in Ceylon had been procured for him by 
his friends. His mother and sisters were 
depending on him for support, and he was 
as far as ever from being able to marry, 
unless it might be that he would marry for 
fortune. This he had not done ; and years 
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passed on during which little was heard of 
him at the Peach Apple Farm. Giles was 
not a good correspondent, and so that 
means of communication was gradually cut 
off. His mother and one of his sisters 
died ; the other sister married and went to 
India, and of late Laurence had been alone. 
So much his friends at the farm had in- 
directly learned, but after the lapse of so 
long a time they had ceased to look on him 
as a person in any way connected with 
themselves, except indeed by the memory 
of a bygone friendship. His letter to 
Mrs. Marjoram, asking her to receive 
Daffodil, had dropped as a surprise into 
their lives. They were flattered and 
pleased that he had chosen them as her 
protectors, before others of his own blood 
who were more highly placed in the world. 
After all this time of silence, of absence, 
of strange scenes and busy employment, 
he had been true, thought Ursula, to his 
boyish honour, faithful to his boyish senti- 
ment ; so true at least that he could say he 
had never loved any other woman than 
herself. Nevertheless he had not felt him- 
self bound, he had not spoken, until her 
brother had written something which had 
prompted him to speak. Had he been 
merely told that she was unmarried ? 
Would that account for the wording of 
that sentence of his letter? Samuel never 
could have said that she waited and hoped 
for his return! Had she done so? wasa 
question that now arose in Daughter’s 
mind. Itis true that as a drift of rose- 
leaves may lie in a drawer, scenting every- 
thing with which they come in contact, so 
the memory of Daughter’s early romance had 
lain all these years in the back of her mind 
as the one beautiful fact of her life. She 
did not expect the romance ever to return 
and become a reality again, any more than 
she expected the shrivelled rose-leaves to 
gather themselves up and re-bloom into a 
new-blown rose. Her mind was of a matter- 
of-fact cast, and when she dried her eyes after 
crying over his departure for Ceylon, Ursula’s 
common-sense had told her that she need 
never expect to see Laurence Dartfield 
again, She was too good a daughter her- 
self to wish to interfere with his duty to 
his mother, and she was far too home- 
loving to greatly desire that she could 
follow him into strange lands, leaving the 
old people and her brothers behind her. 
She had accepted her fate therefore 
patiently enough, and, if she had refused 
one or two eligible offers before her twenty- 
fifth year, it was not so much the hope of 





what might be, as the regret for what 
might have been, that deterred her from 
accepting them. Since her twenty-fifth 
year no man had asked her to wed, for 
even then the doom of Aunt Joan had 
begun to descend upon her. A few hours of 
depression, a few natural struggles of rebel- 
lion against fate had disturbed Daughter’s 
placid existence, when she first began to 
observe that there were changes taking 
place within and without herself ; but after 
some time she accepted this also as she 
accepted every other disappointment of her 
life. She left the sunshine and walked in 
the shadow, but her paths were still the 
same—under the apple-trees ; along by the 
river; up and down the old brown staircase ; 
in and out the low-roofed, lavender-scented 
chambers; and shestill found them pleasant, 
and her feet became more wedded to them 
as the days and years went on. Father 
wanted her, Mother wanted her, the hens 
flew round her, the calf licked her hand. 
What would become of Giles if she were 
gone out of the life at the farm? Even 
Samuel would have no one to lecture and 
correct. So, with a sigh and no bitterness, 
had Daughter consented to her fate as an 
oldmaid. Since Daffodil had been developing 
so rapidly into a woman the contrast be- 
tween them had struck Ursula forcibly, and 
had seemed to age her rapidly. And now 
here®was a love-letter lying in her lap ! 

While Ursula meditated, with perturba- 
tion in her heart and on her face, her 
mother came to look for her. 

“‘ Daughter, dear, dear,” she said, “ cook 
has been asking about dinner.” 

“Yes, Mother. Iam coming presently.” 

“Ts anything the matter?” asked the 
old lady, struck by something unusual. 

“ Yes, Mother; I have just heard that 
Laurence Dartfield is coming to see us.” 

“ Laurence coming! Home from Ceylon ! 
Of course he will want; to look after his 
ward. How glad the child will be! Little 
Daff is so fond of him.” 

Poor Ursula with the letter under her 
apron felt an increased assurance that long 
ago was indeed long ago, seeing that her 
mother seemed to have forgotten their old 
relations with this friend, and only thought 
of the newer ones. The old lady’s speech 
was one that she herself might have uttered 
yesterday ; but an hour had changed her 
beyond her own knowing. 

“When did he write to her, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Marjoram. 

“He has not written to her at all, Mother. 
The letter is to me.” 
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“Very nice of him. You are the older 
friend. What does he say about her?” 

‘Not much,” said Ursula, colouring 
violently. ‘Indeed, the letter is written 
all about himself and—me. He thinks, 
Mother, he thinks—— Oh, don’t look so 
dreadfully surprised !” 

“Go on, Daughter dear,” said the old 
lady, straightening her slight figure, while 
the delicate lace-frill of her cap-border 
began to tremble. 

“He thinks we might be married after 
all,” said Daughter desperately. 

** Married !” echoed her mother in a tone 
of dismay that went to Daughter’s heart ; 
and a little pink flush came into the fair 
wrinkled face and went out again. ‘“ You, 
Daughter dear, married !” 

“ Mother, Mother dear, don’t get excited 
or you will be ill,” cried Ursula, forgetting 


) herself at sight of the old lady’s agitation. 


And she wheeled a chair to the open 
window, and, placing a footstool under her 
mother’s small feet, took one of the peacock 
fans from Ceylon down from the mantel- 
shelf, and fanned the frail creature tenderly. 

*“‘ Mother,” said Daughter presently, “ if 
you feel it wrong even to think about it, if 
you could not bear it, tell me at once, and I 
will write that he must not come. There 
is still a week before he can be here.” 

“No, Daughter dear; no, no, no! It is 
only the surprise of it that takes away my 
breath. Not but what you still look nice, 
Ursula, as nice to me as you ever did, my 
daughter, but it is so long ago, and you 
were both such children. And he does 
look so young hanging over there on the 
wall.” 

“But he is not quite like that now,” 
said Daughter, hanging her head in sad 
humility. 

‘No, dear, no. Of course he has 
advanced as well as you. AndI do say 
solemnly that such constancy is a compli- 
ment to touch any woman’s heart.” 

Then tears gathered in the good old 
mother’s eyes, andshe grasped her daughter’s 
hands. 

“To let you go, Ursula! 
out of our lives !” 

“T could not, Mother. I know I never 
could. But I have been thinking he may 
intend to stay at home.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Marjoram drew a long 
breath of relief. “ How stupid of me 
never to think of that! Of course he is 


To let you go 


coming to settle at home. And there is 
The Larches to be let, close to our own 
land. We shall have you backwards and 
forwards. Oh, Daughter dear, what a 
foolish old woman I am, to be sure!” 

* And you would not object to see me 
married, Mother ?” 

“Object? Dearheart,no! Why should 
I not be glad? All my old friends have 
grandchildren years ago. Some of them 
have great-grandchildren, and why should 
not I see my daughter with a home of her 
own? You know I wished it long ago, 
Ursula, only there was nobody you would 
take. And to think of its being Laurence 
after all—laughing Laurence who used to 
shake the apple-trees !” 

The cool March wind blew in upon 
Daughter’s fevered cheeks. She was 
frightened to feel how her mind had taken 
in the possibility of a new state of things. 
Until she heard herself pleading with her 
mother, she had not been aware of the 
desire of her heart. 

“Mother,” she said presently, “don’t tell 
Daffodil. After all, when he sees me he 
may change his mind; or I may not con- 
sent. There are many things that may 
happen. And I should feel so ashamed 
somehow with that young girl wondering 
at me.” 

“Just as you like, Daughter. The 
matter is quite your own, my dear.” 

“T fear—lI fear I am too old for a bride.” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Marjoram. 
“There was your Aunt Joan (Daughter 
winced), who married at fifty. What does 
it matter, my dear, when the man loves 
you?” 

“But does he love me? Will he love 
me?” asked Daughter, when she was once 
more alone in her room and her excitement 
had a little subsided. She saw again a boy 
and a girl breaking a ring under the apple- 
trees. That merry romping girl in the 
white frock and blue ribbons, with her 
wild fair hair and dimpled cheeks, kept 
haunting Daughter and would not go out 
| of her sight. Her face was the pendant for 
that other which hung upon the wall. 
| And though Ursula had deprecated her 
/mother’s remarks about the portrait, the 
| sight of it troubled her more than she could 
| bear. That boy was all the Laurence she 
| knew as yet; and she felt like his mother. 
| At last she hung a fan above it so that the 
| drooping feathers hid the youthful face. 
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CHAPTER I. THE MESSAGE OF THE MUTE. 


PERHAPS the most eventful day in the 
story of which I have to tell, was that on 
which the veil of doubt and misery which 
had hung before the eyes of Lal Rydquist 
for three long years, was partly lifted. It 
was so eventful, that I venture to relate 
what happened on that day first of all, 
even though it tells half the story at the very 
beginning. That we need not care much to 
consider, because, although it is the story 
of a great calamity long dreaded and 
happily averted, it is a story of sorrow 
borne bravely, of faith, loyalty, and courage. 
A story such as one loves to tell, because, 
in the world of fiction, at least, virtue 
should always triumph, and true hearts be 
rewarded. Wherefore, if there be any who 
love to read of the mockeries of fate, the 
wasting of good women’s love, the success 
of craft and treachery, instances of which 
are not wanting in the world, let them go 
elsewhere, or make a Christmas tale for 
themselves, and their joy bells, if they like 
it, shall be the funeral knell, and their 
noels a dirge beside the grave of ruined 
and despairing innocence, and for their 
feast they may have the bread and water 
of affliction. 

The name of the girl of whom we are to 
speak was Alicia Rydquist, called by all 
her friends Lal ; the place of her birth and 
home was a certain little-known suburb of 








at all an aristocratic person, being nothing 
but the daughter of a Swedish sea-captain, 
and an English wife. Her father was dead, 
and, after his death, the widow kept a 
Captains’ boarding-house, which of late, for 
reasons which will presently appear, had 
greatly risen in repute. 

The day which opens my story, the day 
big with fate, the day from which every- 
thing that follows in Lal’s life, whether 
that be short or long, will be dated, was 
the fourteenth of October, in the grievous 
year of rain and ruin, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-nine. And though 
the summer was that year clean forgotten, 
so that there was no summer at all, but 
only the rain and cold of a continual and 
ungracious April, yet there were vouch- 
safed a few gracious days of consolation in 
the autumn, whereof this was one, in 
which the sun was as bright and warm as 
if he had been doing his duty like a 
British sailor all the summer long, and was ° 
proud of it, and meant to go on giving joy 
to mankind until fog and gloom time, 
cloud and snow time, black frost and white 
frost time, short days and long nights 
time, should put a stop to his benevolent 
intentions, 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, both 
the door and the window belonging to the 
kitchen of the last house of the row, called 
‘“*Seven Houses,” were standing open for 
the air and the sunshine, 
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As to the window, which had a warm 
south aspect, it looked upon a churchyard. 
A grape vine grew upon the side of the 
house, and some of its branches trailed 
across the upper panes, making a green 
drapery which was pleasant to look upon, 
though none of its leaves this year were 
able to grow to their usual generous 
amplitude, by reason of the ungenerous 
season. The churchyard itself was planted 
with planes, lime-trees, and elms, whose 
foliage, for the like reason, was not yellow, 
as is generally the case with such trees in 
mid-October, but was still green and sweet 
to look upon. The burying-ground was 
not venerable for antiquity, because it 
was less than a hundred years old, church 
and all; but yet it was pleasing and 
grateful, a churchyard which filled the 
mind with thoughts of rest and sleep, with 
pleasant dreams. Now, the new cemeteries 
must mostly be avoided, because one who 
considers them falls presently into grievous 
melancholy, which, unless diverted, pro- 
duces insanity, suicide, or emigration. 
They lend a new and a horrid pang to 
death. 

It is difficult to explain why this church- 
yard, more than others, is a pleasant spot : 
partly, perhaps, on account of the bright 
and cheerful look ®f the place in which it 
stands ; then, there are not many graves in 
it, and these are mostly covered or honoured 
by grey tombstones, partly moss-grown. 
On this day the sunshine fell upon them 
gently, with intervals of shifting shade 
through the branches; and though the 
place around was beset with noises, yet, as 
these were always the same, and never 
ceased except at night, they were not 
regarded by those who lived there, and so 
the churchyard seemed full of peace and 
quiet. The dead men who lie there are 
of that blameless race who venture them- 
selves upon the unquiet ocean. The dead 
women are the wives of the men, their 
anxieties now over and done. When such 
men are gone, they are, for the most part, 
spoken of with good will, because they 
have never harmed any others but them- 
selves, and have been kind-hearted to the 
weak. And so, from all these causes 
together, from the trees and the sunshine, 
and the memory of the dead sailors, it is 
a churchyard which suggested peaceful 
thoughts. 

At all events it did not sadden the 
children when they came out from the 
school, built in one corner of it, nor did its 
presence ever disturb or sadden the mind 





of the girl who was making a pudding in 
the kitchen. There were sparrows in the 
branches, and in one tree sat a blackbird, 
now and then, late as it was, delivering 
himself of one note, just to remind himself 
of the past, and to keep his voice in 
practice against next spring. 

The girl was fair to look upon, and while 
she made her pudding, with sleeves turned 
back and flecks of white flour upon her 
white arms, and a white apron tied round 
her waist, stretching from chin to feet like 
a child’s pinafore or a long bib, she sang 
snatches of songs, yet finished none of 
them, and when you came to look closer 
into her face you saw that her cheeks 
were thin and her eyes sorrowful, and that 
her lips trembled from time to time. Yet 
she was not thinking out her sad thoughts 
to their full capabilities of bitterness, as 
some women are wont to do—as, in fact, 
her own mother had done for close upon 
twenty years, and was still doing, having 
a like cause for plaint and lamentation ; 
only the sad thoughts came and went 
across her mind, as birds fly across a garden, 
while she continued deftly and swiftly to 
carry on her work. 

At this house, which was none other than 
the well-known Captains’ boarding-house, 
sometimes called “ Rydquist’s, of Rother- 
hithe,” the puddings and pastry were her 
special and daily charge. The making of pud- 
dings is the poetry of simple cookery. One is 
born, not made, for puddings. To make a 
pudding worthy of the name requires not 
only that special gift of nature, a light and 
cool hand, but also a clear intelligence and 
the power of concentrated attention, a gift 
in itself, as many lament when the sermon 
is over and they remember none of it. 
If the thoughts wander, even for a 
minute, the work is ruined. The instinc- 
tive feeling of right proportion in the 


matter of flour, lemon-peel, currants, 
sugar, allspice, eggs, butter, breadcrumbs ; 


the natural eye for colour, form, and 
symmetry, which are required before 
one can ever begin even to think of 
becoming a maker of puddings, are all 
lost and thrown away, unless the attention 
is fixed resolutely upon the progress of the 
work, Now, there was one pudding, a 
certain kind of plum duff, made by these 
hands, the recollection of which was wont 
to fill the hearts of those Captains who 
were privileged to eat of it with tender 
yearnings whenever they thought upon it, 
whether far away on southern seas, or on 
the broad Pacific, or in the shallow Baltic, 
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and it nerved their hearts when battling 
with the gales while yet a thousand knots 
at least lay between their plunging bows 
and the Commercial Docks, to think that 
they were homeward bound, and that Lal 
would greet them with that pudding. 

As the girl rolled her dough upon the 

white board and looked thoughtfully upon 
the little heaps of ingredients, she sang, as 
I have said, scraps of songs; but this was 
just as a man at work, as a carpenter at 
his bench or a cobbler over his boot, will 
whistle scraps of tunes, not because his 
mind is touched with the beauty of the 
melody, but because this little action 
relieves the tension of the brain for a 
moment without diverting the attention or 
disturbing the current of thought. She 
was dressed—behind the big apron—in a 
cotton print, made up by her own hands, 
which were as clever with the needle as 
with the rolling-pin. It was a dress made 
of a sympathetic stuff—there are many 
such tissues in every draper’s shop—which, 
on being cut out, sewn up, and converted 
into a feminine garment, immediately pro- 
ceeds, of its own accord, to interpret and 
illustrate the character of its owner; so that 
for a shrew it becomes draggle-tailed, and 
for a lady careless of her figure, or conscious 
that it is no longer any use pretending to 
have a figure, it roils itself up in unlovely 
folds, or becomes a miracle of flatness; and 
for a lady of prim temperament it arranges 
itself into stiff vertical lines, and for an 
‘old lady, if she is a nice old lady, it 
wrinkles itself into ten thousand lines, 
which cross and recross each other like the 
lines upon her dear old face, and all to 
bring her more respect and greater con- 
sideration ; but for a girl whose figure is 
tall and well-formed, this accommodating 
material becomes as clinging as the ivy, 
and its lines are every one of them an 
exact copy of Hogarth’s line of beauty, 
due allowance being made for the radius of 
curvature. 

I do not think I can give a better or 
clearer account of this maiden’s dress, even 
if I were to say how-much-and-eleven- 
pence-three-farthings it was a yard and 
where it was bought. As for that, how- 
ever, I am certain it came from Bjornsen’s 
shop, where English is spoken, and where 
they have got in the window, not to be sold 
at any price, the greatest curiosity in the 
whole world (except the Golden Butterfly 
from Sacramento), namely, a beautiful 
model of a steamer, with everything com- 
plete—rigging, ropes, sails, funnel, and 





gear—the whole in a glass bottle. And if 
a man can tell how that steamer got into 
that bottle, which is a common glass bottle 
with a narrow neck, he is wiser than 
any of the scientific gentlemen who have 
tackled the problems of Stonehenge, the 
Pyramids, the Yucatan inscriptions, or the 
Etruscan language. 

That is what she had on. As for herself, 
she was a tall girl; her figure was slight 
and graceful, yet she was strong ; her waist 
measured just exactly the same number of 
inches as that of her grandmother Eve, 
whom she greatly resembled in beauty. 
Eve, as we cannot but believe, was the most 
lovely of women ever known, even including 
Rachel, Esther, Helen of Troy, Ayesha, and 
fair Bertha-with-the-big-feet. The colour 
of her hair depended a good deal upon the 
weather : when it was cloudy it was a dark 
brown ; when the sunlight fell upon it her 
hair was golden; there was quite enough 
of it to tie about her waist for a girdle if 
she was so minded ; and she was so little 
of a fine lady, that she would rather have 
had it brown in all weathers, and was half 
ashamed of its golden tint. 

It soothes the heart to speak of a 
beautiful woman; the contemplation of one 
respectfully, is in itself, to all rightly con- 
stituted masculine minds, a splendid moral 
lesson. 

“ Here,” says the moralist to himself, “ is 
the greatest prize that the earth has to 
offer to the sons of Adam. One must 
make oneself worthy of such a prize; no 
one should possess a goddess who is not 
himself godlike.” 

Having drawn his moral, the philosopher 
leaves off gazing, and returns, with a sigh, 
to his work. If you look too long, the 
moral is apt to evaporate and vanish 
away. 

The door of the kitchen opened upon 
the garden, which was not broad, being only 
a few feet broader than the width of the 
house, but was long. It was planted with 
all manner of herbs, such as thyme, which 
is good for stuffing of veal; mint, for 
seasoning of that delicious:compound, and 
as sauce for the roasted lamb; borage, 
which profligates and topers employ for 
claret - cup, though what it was here used 
for I know not; parsley, good for garnish, 
which may also be chopped up small and 
fried ; cucumber, chiefly known at the West 
End in connection with salmon, but not 
disdained in the latitude of Rotherhithe for 
breakfast, dinner, tea, or supper, in com- 
bination with vinegar or anything else, for 
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cucumber readily adapts itself to all palates 
save those set on edge with picksomeness. 
Then there were vegetables, such as onions, 
which make a noble return for the small 
space they occupy, and are universally 
admitted to be the most delightful of all 
roots that grow ; lettuces crisp and green ; 
the long lettuce and the round lettuce 
all the summer ; the scarlet-runner which 
runneth in brave apparel, and eats short in 
the autumn, going well with leg of 
mutton ; and, at the end of the strip of 
ground, a small forest of Jerusalem arti- 
choke, fit for the garden of the Queen. As 
for flowers, they were nearly over for the 
year, but there were trailing nasturtiums, 
long sprigs of faint mignonette, and one 
great bully hollyhock; there were also 
in boxes, painted green, creeping-jenny, 
bachelors’ - button, thrift, ragged - robin, 
stocks, and candy-tuft, but all over for the 
season. There was a cherry-tree trained 
against the wall, and beside it a peach ; 
there were also a Siberian crab, a medlar, 
and a mulberry-tree. A few raspberry-canes 
were standing for show, because among them 
all there had not been that year enough 
fruit to fill a plate. The garden was sepa- 
rated from the churchyard by wooden pail- 
ings painted green; this made it look larger 
than if there had been a wall. It was, in 
fact, a garden in which not one inch of 
ground was wasted ; the paths were only 
six inches wide, and wherever a plant could 
be coaxed to grow, there it stood in its 
allotted space. The wall fruit was so care- 
fully trained that there was not a stalk or 
shoot out of place. The flower-borders 
were so carefully trimmed that there was 
not a weed or a dead flower, while as for 
grass, snails, slugs, bindweed, dandelion, 
broken flower - pot, brickbat, and other 
such things which do too frequently dis- 
figure the gardens of the more careless, it is 
delightful to record that there was not in 
this little slice of Eden so much as the 
appearance or suspicion of such a thing. 
The reason why it was so neat and so well 
watched was that it was the delight and 
paradise of the Captains who, by their united 
efforts, made it as neat, snug, and orderly as 
one of their own cabins. There were live 
creatures inthe garden, too. On half-a-dozen 
crossbars, painted green, were just so many 
parrots. They were all trained parrots, who 
could talk and did talk, not altogether as is 
the use of parrots, who too often give way 
to the selfishness of the old Adam, but one 
at a time, and deliberately, as if they were 
instructing mankind in some new and great 





truth, or delighting them with some fresh 
and striking poetical ejaculation. One 
would cough slowly, and then dash his 
buttons. If ladies were not in hearing he 
would remember other expressions savour- 
ing of fo’k’sle rather than of quarter-deck. 
Another would box the compass as if for 
an exercise in the art of navigation. 
Another seldom spoke except when his 
mistress came and stroked his feathers with 
her soft and dainty finger. The bird was 
growing old now, and his feathers were 
dropping out, and what this bird said you 
shall presently hear. 

Next there was a great kangaroo hound, 
something under six feet high when he 
walked. Now he was lying asleep. Be- 
side him was a little Maltese dog, white 
and curly, and in a corner—the warmest 
corner—there was an old and toothless 
bulldog. Other things there were—some 
in boxes, some in partial confinement, or 
by a string tied to one leg ; some running 
about, such as tortoises, hedgehogs, Persian 
cats, Angola cats, lemurs, ferrets, Mada- 
gascar cats. But they were not all in the 
garden, some of them, including a mon- 
goose and a flying-fox, having their abode 
on the roof, where they were tended 
faithfully by Captain Zachariasen. In 
the kitchen, also, which was warm, there 
resided a chameleon. 

Now, all these things—the parrots, the 
dogs, the cats, the lemurs, and the rest of 
them—were gifts and presents brought 
across the seas by amorous captains to be 
laid at the shrine of one Venus—of 
course I know that there never can be 
more than one Venus at a time to any 
well-regulated male mind—whom all wooed 
and none could win. There were many 
other gifts, but these were within doors, 
safely bestowed. It may also be remarked 
that Venus never refuses to accept offer- 
ings which are laid upon her altar with 
becoming reverence. Thus there were 
the fragile coral fingers, named after the 
goddess, from the Philippine Islands ; 
there were chests of the rich and fragrant 
tea which China grows for Russia. You 
cannot buy it at all here, and in Hong-Kong 
only as a favour, and at unheard-of prices. 
There were cups and saucers from Japan; 
fans of the coco de mer from the Sey- 
chelles ; carved ivory boxes and sandal- 
wood boxes from China and India; 
weapons of strange aspect from Malay 
islands ; idols from Ceylon ; praying tackle 
brought down to Calcutta by some wan- 
dering Thibetan ; with fans, glasses, mats, 
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carpets, pictures, chairs, desks, tables, and 
even beds, from lands d’outre mer, inso- 
much that the house looked like a great 
museum or curiosity-shop. And every- 
thing, if you please, brought across the sea 
and presented by the original importers to 
the beautiful Alicia Rydquist, commonly 
called Lal by those who were her friends, 
and Miss Lal by those who wished to be, 
but were not, and had to remain outside, 
so to speak, and all going, in consequence, 
green with envy. 

On this morning there were also in the 
garden two men. One of them was a very 
old man—so old that there was nothing 
left of him but was puckered and creased, 
and his face was like one of those too 
faithful maps which want to give every 
detail of the country, even the smallest. 
This was Captain Zachariasen, a Dane by 
birth, but since the age of eight on an 
English ship, so that he had clean forgotten 
his native language. He had been for 
very many years in the timber trade 
between the ports of Bergen and London. 
He was now in the protracted evening of 
his days, enjoying an annuity purchased 
out of his savings. He resided constantly 
in the house, and was the dean, or oldest 
member among the boarders. He said 
himself sometimes that he was eighty-five, 
and sometimes he said he was ninety, but 
old age is apt to boast. One would not baulk 
him of a single year, and certainly he was 
very, very old. 

This morning, he sat on a green box 
half-way down the garden—all the boxes, 
cages, railings, shutters, and doors of the 
house were painted a bright navy-green— 
with a hammer and nails in his hand, and 
sometimes he drove in a nail, but slowly 
and with consideration, as if noise and 
haste would confuse that nail’s head, and 
make it go loose, like a screw. Between 
each tap he gazed around and smiled with 
pleased benevolence. The younger man, 
who was about thirty years of age, was 
weeding. That is, he said so. He hada 
spud with which to conduct that opera- 
tion, but there were no weeds. He also 
had a pair of scissors, with which he cut off 
dead leaves. This was Captain Holstius, 
also of the mercantile marine, and a 
Norwegian. He was a smartly-dressed 
sailor—wore a blue cloth jacket, with 
trousers of the same; a red silk handker- 
chief was round his waist ; his cap had a 
gold band round it, and a heavy steel 
chain guarded his watch. His face was 
kind to look upon. One noticed, especially, 





a greyish bloom upon a ruddy cheek. It 
was an oval face, such as you may see in 
far-off Bamborough, or on Holy Island, 
with blue eyes ; and he had a gentle voice. 
One wonders whether the Normans, who 
so astonished the world a thousand years 
ago, were soft of speech, mild of eye, kind 
of heart, like their descendants. Were 
Bohemond, Robert the Devil, great Canute, 
like unto this gentle Captain Holstius? 
And if so, why were they so greatly 
feared? And if not, how is it that their 
sons have so greatly changed? They 
were sailors—the men of old. But sailors 
acquire an expression of unworldliness not 
found among us who have to battle with 
worldly and crafty men. They are not 
tempted to meet craft with craft, and 
treachery with deceit. They do not cheat ; 
they are not tempted to cheat. Therefore, 
although the Vikings were ferocious and 
bloodthirsty pirates, thinking it but a 
small thing to land and spit a dozen Saxons 
or so, burn their homesteads, and carry 
away their pigs, yet no doubt, in the 
domestic circle, they were mild and gentle, 
easily ruled by their wives,and obedient 
even to taking charge of the baby, which 
was the reason why they were called, in 
the pronunciation of the day, the hardy 
Nursemen. 

A remarkable thing about that garden 
was that if you looked to the north, over 
the garden walls of the Seven Houses, you 
obtained, through a kind of narrow lane, a 
glimpse of a narrow breadth of water, 
with houses on either side to make a 
frame. It was like a little strip of some 
panorama which never stops, because up 
and down the water there moved per- 
petually steamers, sailing-ships, barges, 
boats, and craft of all kinds. Then, if 
you turned completely round, and looked 
south, you saw beyond the trees in the 
churchyard a great assemblage of yard- 
arms, masts, ropes, hanging sails, and 
rigging. And from this quarter there was 
heard continually the noise of labour that 
ceaseth not, the labour of hammers, saws, 
and hatchets ; the labour of lifting heavy 
burdens with the encouraging, “ Yo-ho;” 
the labour of men who load ships and 
unload them; the labour of those who 
repair ships; the ringing of bells which 
call to labour; the agitation which is 
caused in the air when men are gathered 
together to work. Yet the place, as has 
been already stated, was peaceful. The 
calm of the garden was equalled by the 
repose of the open place on which the 
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windows of the house looked, and by the 
peace of the churchyard. The noise was 
without ; it affected no one’s nerves; it 
was continuous, and, therefore, was not felt 
any more than the ticking of a watch or 
the beating of the pulse. 

The old man presently laid down his 
hammer, and spoke, saying softly : 

“ Nor—wee—gee.” 

“ Ay, ay, Captain Zachariasen,” replied 
the other, pronouncing the name with a 
foreign accent, and speaking a pure English, 
something like a Welshman’s English. 
They both whispered, because the kitchen- 
door was open, and Lal might hear. But 
they were too far down the garden for her 
to overhear their talk. 

“ Any luck this spell, lad ?” 

The old man spoke in a meaning way, 
with a piping voice, and he winked both 
his eyes hard, as if he was trying to stretch 
the wrinkles out of his face. 

Captain Holstius replied evasively, that 
he had not sought for luck, and, therefore, 
had no reason to complain of unsuccess. 

“7 mean, lad,” whispered the old man, 
“have you spoke the barque which once 
we called the Saucy Lal? And if not,” 
because here the young man shook his 
head, while his rosy cheek showed a deeper 
red—* if not, why not?” 

“ Because,” said Captain Holstius, speak- 
ing slowly—* because I spoke her six 
months ago, and she told me P 

Here he sighed heavily. 

“ What did she tell you, my lad? Did 
she say that she wanted to be carried off 
and married, whether she liked it or not?” 

“No, she did not.” 

“ That was my way, when I was young. 
I always carried ’em off. I married ’em 
first and axed ’em afterwards. Sixty year 
ago, that was. Ay, nigh upon seventy, 
which makes it the more comfortable a 
thing for a man in his old age to 
remember.” 

“Lal tells me that she will wait five 
years more before she gives him up, and 
even then she will marry no one, but put 
on mourning, and go in widow’s weeds 
—being not even a wife.” 

“ Five years !” said Captain Zachariasen. 
“Tis a long time for a woman to wait for 
a man. Five years will take the bloom off 
of her pretty cheeks, and the plumpness 
off of her lines, which is now in the height 
of their curliness. Five years to wait! 
Why, there won’t be a smile left on her 
rosy lips. Whereas, if you’d the heart of 
a loblolly boy, Cap’en Holstius, you’d ha’ 








run her round to the church long ago, 
spoke to the clerk, whistled for the parson, 
while she was still occupied with the 
pudding and had her thoughts far away, 
and—well, there, in five years’ time she’d 
be playin’ with a four-year-old, or maybe 
twins, as happy as if there hadn’t never 
been no Cap’en Armiger at all.” 

“Five years,” Captain Holstius echoed, 
“is a long time to wait. But any man 
would wait longer than that for Lal, even 
if he did not get her, after all.” 

“Five years! It will be eight, count- 
ing the three she has already waited 
for her dead sweetheart. No woman, in 
the old days, was ever expected to cry 
more than one. Not in my day. No 
woman ever waited for me, nor dropped 
one tear, for more than one twelvemonth, 
sixty years ago, when I was dr——” Here 
he recollected that he could never have 
been drowned, so far back as his memory 
served. That experience had been denied 
him. He stopped short. 

“She thinks of him,” Captain Holstius 
went on, seating himself on another box, 
face to face with the old man, “all day ; 
she dreams of him all night; there is no 
moment that he is not in her thought—I 
know because I have watched her; she 
does not speak of him: even if she sings at 
her work, her heart is always sad.” 

“Poor Rex Armiger! Poor Rex Ar- 
miger!” This was the voice of the old 
parrot, who lifted his beak, repeated his 
ery, and then subsided. 

Captain Holstius’s eyes grew soft and 
humid, for he was a tender-hearted Nor- 
wegian, and he pitied as well as loved the 
girl. 

“ Poor Rex Armiger!” he echoed; “his 
parrot remembers him.” 

“She is wrong,” said the old man, “ very 
wrong. I always tell her so. Fretting has 
been known to make the pastry heavy: 
tears spoil gravy.” He stated this great 
truth as if it was a well-known maxim, 
taken from the Book of Proverbs. 

* “That was the third time that I spoke to 
her; the third time that she gave me the 
same reply. ShallI tease her more? No, 
Captain Zachariasen, I have had my answer, 
and I know my duty.” 

“Tt’s hard, my lad, for a sailor to bear. 
Why, you may be dead in two years, let 
alone five. Most likely you will. You 
look as if you will, What with rocks at 
sea and sharks on land, most sailors, even 
skippers, by thirty years of age, is num- 
more. And though some,” here he tried 
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to recollect the words of Scripture, and 
only succeeded in part, “ by good seaman- 
ship escape, and live to seventy and eighty, 
or even, as in my case, by a judgmatic 
course and fair winds, come to eighty-five 
and three months last Sunday, yet in their 
latter days there is but little headway, 
the craft lying always in the doldrums, 
and the rations, too, often short. Five 
years is long for Lal to wait in suspense, 
poor girl! Take and go and find another 
girl, therefore,” the old man advised. 

“No,” the Norwegian shook his head 
sadly; ‘“ there is only one woman in all the 
world for me.” 

“Why, there, there,” the old Captain 
cried, “ what are young fellows coming to ? 
To cry after one woman! I’ve given you 
my advice, my lad, which is good advice ; 
likely to be beneficial to the boarders, 
especially them which are permanent, 
because the sooner the trouble is over, the 
better it'll be for meals. I did hear there 
was a bad egg, yesterday. To think of 
Rydquist’s coming to bad eggs! But if a 
gal will go on fretting after young fellows 
that is long since food for crabs, what are 
we to expect but bad eggs? Marry her, 
my lad, or sheer off, and marry some one 
else. P’raps, when you are out of the way, 
never to come back again, she will take on 
with some other chap.” 

Captain Holstius shook his head again. 

“Tf Lal, after three years of waiting, 
says she cannot get him out of her heart— 
why, why there will be nothing to do, no 
help, because she knows best what is in 
her heart, and I would not that she 
married me out of pity.” 

“Come to pity!” said Captain Zacha- 
riasen, “she can’t marry you all out of 
pity. There’s Cap’en Borlinder and 
Cap’en Wattles, good mariners both, also 
after her. Should you like her to marry 
them out of pity ?” 

“T need not think of marriage at all,” 
said the Norwegian. “I think of Lal’s 
happiness. If it will be happier for her 
to marry me, or Captain Borlinder, or 
Captain Wattles, or any other man, I hope 
that she will marry that man ; and if she 
will be happier in remembering her dead 
lover, I hope that she will remain without 
a husband, All should be as she may most 
desire.” 

Then the girl herself suddenly appeared 
in the doorway, shading her eyes from the 
sunshine, a pretty picture, with the flour 
still upon her arms, and her white bib still 
tied round her. 





“Tt is time for your morning beer, 
Captain Zachariasen,” she said. ‘“ Will you 
have it in the kitchen, or shall I bring it 
to you in the garden ?” 

“‘T will take my beer, Lal,” replied the 
old man, getting up from the box, “ by the 
kitchen fire.” 

He slowly rose and walked, being much 
bent and bowed by the weight of his years, 
to the kitchen-door. 

Captain Holstius followed him. 

There was a wooden armchair beside the 
fire, which was bright and large, for the 
accommodation of a great piece of veal 
already hung before it. The old man sat 
down in it, and took the glass of ale, cool, 
sparkling, and foaming, from Lal’s hand. 

“ Thoughtful child,” he said, holding it 
up to the light, “she forgets nothing— 
except what she ought most to forget.” 

“You are pale to-day, Lal,” said the 
Norwegian gently. ‘ Will you come with 
me upon the river this afternoon ?” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“ Have you forgotten what day this is, 
of all days in the year?” she asked. 

Captain Holstius made no reply. 

“This day, three years ago, I got his last 
letter. It was four months since he sailed 
away. Ah me! I stood upon the steps 
of Lavender Dock and saw his ship slowly 
coming down the river. Can I ever forget 
it? Then I jumped into the boat and 
pulled out mid-stream, and he saw me and 
waved his handkerchief. And that was 
the last I saw of Rex. This day, three 
years and four months ago, and at this 
very time, in the forenoon.” 

The old man, who had drained his glass 
and was feeling just a little evanescent 
headiness, began to prattle in his armchair, 
not having listened to their talk. 

“T am eighty-five and three months, last 
Sunday ; and this is beautiful beer, Lal, 
my dear. “Iwill be hard upon a man to 
leave such a tap. With the Cap’ens’ room ; 
and you, my Lal.” 

“Don’t think of: such things, Captain 
Zachariasen,” cried Lal, wiping away the 
tear which had risen in sympathy for her 
own sorrows, not for his. 

“°Tis best not,” he replied cheerfully. 


‘Veal, I see. Roast veal! Be large- 
handed with the seasonin’, Lal. And 
beans? Ah! and apple-dumplings. The 


credit of Rydquist’s must be kept up. 
Remember that, Lal. Wherefore, awake my 
soul, and with the sun. Things there are 
that should be forgotten. I am eighty-five 
and a quarter last Sunday, like Abraham, 
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Isaac, and Jacob—even Methuselam was 
eighty-five once—when he was little more 
than a boy, and never a grey hair— 
and, like the patriarchs at their best and 
oldest, I have gotten wisdom. Then, listen. 
Do I, being of this great age, remember 
the gals that I have loved, and the gals 
who have loved me? No. Yet are they 
all gone like that young man of yourn, 
gone away and past like gales across the 
sea. They are gone, and I am hearty. I 
shall never see them nummore ; yet I sit 
down regular to meals, and still play a 
steady knife and fork. And what I say is 
this: ‘ Lal, my dear, wipe them pretty eyes 
with your best silk pockethandkercher, put 
on your best frock, and go to church in it 
for to be married.’” 

“Thank you, Captain Zachariasen,” said 
the girl, not pertly, but with a quiet 
dignity. 

“Do not,” the old man went on. His 
eyes kept dropping, and his words rambled 
a littlk—“ do not listen to Nick Borlinder. 
He sings a good song, and he shakes a good 
leg. Yet he isarover. I was once myself 
a rover.” 

She made no reply. 
and went on : 

“He thinks, he does, as no woman can 
resist him. I used to have the same per- 
suasion, and I found it sustaining in a 
friendly port.” 

“T do not suppose,” said Lal softly, 
“that I shall listen to Captain Borlinder.” 

“ Next,” the old man continued, “ there is 
Cap’en Wattles. Don’t listen to Wattles, 
my dear. It is not that he is a Yankee, 
because a Cap’en is a Cap’en, no matter 
what his country, and I was, myself, once 
a Dane, when a boy, nigh upon eighty 
years ago, and drank corn brandy, very 
likely, though I have forgotten that time, 
and cannot now away with it. Wattles 
is a smart seaman; but Wattles, my 
dear, wouldn’t make you happy. You 
want a cheerful lad, but no drinker and 
toper like Borlinder; nor so quiet and 
grave as Wattles, which isn’t natural, afloat 
nor ashore, and means the devil.” 

Here he yawned again and his eyes 
closed. 

“ Very good, sir,” said Lal. 

“ Yes, my dear—yes—and this is a very 
—comfortable—chair.” 

His head fell back. The old man was 
asleep. 

Then Captain Holstius drew a chair to 
the kitchen door, and sat down, saying 
nothing, not looking at Lal, yet with the 


He yawned slowly 





air of one who was watching over and 
protecting her. 

And Lal sat beside the row of freshly- 
made dumplings, and rested her head upon 
her hands, and gazed out into the church- 
yard. 

Presently her eyes filled with tears, and 
one of them in each eye overflowed and 
rolled down her cheeks. And the same 
phenomenon might have been witnessed 
directly afterwards in the eyes of the 
sympathetic Norweegee. 

It was very quiet, except, of course, for 
the screaming of the steam-engines on the 
river, and the hammering, yo-ho-ing, and 
bell-ringing of the Commercial Docks ; and 
these, which never ceased, were never 
regarded. Therefore, the calm was as the 
calm of a Sabbath in some Galilean village, 
and broken only in the kitchen by the 
ticking of the roasting-jack, and an occa- 
sional remark made, in a low tone, by a 
parrot. 

Captain Holstius said nothing. He 
stayed there because he felt, in his con- 
siderate way, that his presence soothed and, 
in some sort, comforted the girl. It cost 
him little to sit there doing nothing at all. 

Of all men that get their bread by labour 
it is the sailor alone who can be perfectly 
happy doing nothing for long hours to- 
gether. He does not even want to whittle 
a stick. 

As for us restless landsmen, we must be 
continually talking, reading, walking, fish- 
ing, shooting, rowing, smoking tobacco, or 
in some other way wearing out brain and 
muscle, 

The sailor, for his part, sits down and 
lets time run on, unaided. He is accus- 
tomed to the roll of his ship and the 
gentle swish of the waves through which 
she sails. Atsea he sits so for hours, while 
the breeze blows steady and the sails want 
no alteration. 

So passed half an hour. 

While they were thus sitting in silence, 
Lal suddenly lifted her head, and held up 
her finger, saying softly : 

“ Hush ! I hear a step.” 

The duller ears of her companion heard 
nothing but the usual sounds which in- 
cluded the trampling of many feet afar off. 

“ What step?” he asked. 

Her cheeks were gone suddenly quite 
white and a strange look was in her eyes. 

*‘ Not his,” she said. ‘‘ Oh, not the step 
of my Rex; but I know it well for all 
that. The step of one who—— Ah! 
listen !” 
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Then, indeed, Captain Holstius became 
aware of a light hesitating step. It halted 
at the open door (which always stood open 
for the convenience of the Captains), and 
entered the narrow hall. It was a light 
step, for it was the step of a bare-footed 
man. 

Then the kitchen-door was opened 
softly and Lal sprang forward, crying 
madly : 

“Where is he? Where is he’? Oh, he 
is not dead !” 

At the sound of the girl’s cry the whole 
sleepy place sprang into life; the dogs 
woke up and ran about, barking with an 
immense show of alertness, exactly as if 
the enemy was in force without the walls; 
the Persian cat, which ought to have known 
better, made one leap to the palings, on 
which she stood with arched back and 
upright tail, looking unutterable rage ; and 
the parrots all screamed together. 

When the noise subsided the new 
comer stood in the doorway. Lal was 
holding both his hands, crying and 
sobbing. 

Outside the old parrot repeated : 

“Poor Rex Armiger! Poor Rex 
Armiger !” 

Captain Zachariasen, roused from his 
morning nap, was looking about him, 
wondering what had happened. 

Captain Holstius stood waiting to see 
what was going to happen. 

The man, who was short in stature, not 
more than five feet three, wore a rough 
cloth sailor’s cap, and was barefoot. He 
was dressed in a jacket, below which he 
wore a kind of petticoat called, I believe, 
by his countrymen, who ought to know 
their own language, a “sarong.” His skin 
was a copper colour ; his eyes dark brown ; 
his face was square with high cheek-bones ; 
his eyes were soft, full, and black; his 
mouth was large with thick lips; his nose 
was short and small, with flat nostrils ; 
his hair was black and coarse—all these 
characteristics stamped him as a Malay. 

Captain Zachariasen rubbed his eyes. 

“ Ghosts ashore !” he murmured. “Ghost 
of Deaf-and-Dumb Dick !” 

“Who is Dick?” answered Captain 
Holstius. 

“Captain Armiger’s steward—same as 
was drowned aboard the Philippine three 
years ago along with his master and all 
hands. Never, nevermore heard of, and 
he’s come back.” 

The Malay man shook his head slowly. 
He kept on shaking it, to show them that 





he quite understood what was meant, 
although he heard no word. 

“‘Where is he? Oh, where is he?” 
cried the girl again. 

Then the dumb man looked in her face 
and smiled. He smiled and nodded, and 
smiled again. 

“ Like a Chinaman in an image,” said 
Captain Zachariasen. “He can’t be a 
ghost at the stroke of noon. That’s not 
Christian ways nor Malay manners.” 

‘But the smile to Lal was like the first 
cool draught of water to the thirsty 
tongue of a wanderer in the desert. Could 
he have smiled were Rex lying in his 
grave 4 

A Malay who is deaf and dumb is, I 
suppose, as ignorant of his native language 
as of English ; but there is an atmosphere 
of Malayan abroad in his native village 
out of which this poor fellow picked a 
language of his own. That is to say, he 
was such a master of gesture as in this 
cold land of self-restraint would be im- 
possible. 

He nodded and smiled again. Then he 
laughed aloud, meaning his most cheerful 
note, but the laughter of those who can 
neither hear nor speak is a gruesome thing. 

Then Lal, with shaking fingers, took 
from her bosom a locket, which she opened 
and showed the man. It contained, of 
course, the portrait of her lover. 

He took it, recognised it, caught her by 
one hand, aad then, smiling still, pointed 
with eyes that looked afar towards the east. 

“Lies buried in the Indian Ocean,” mur- 
mured the old man ; “I always said it.” 

Lal heard him not. She fell upon the 
man’s neck and embraced and kissed 
him. 

‘He is not dead,” she cried. “ You 
hear, Captain Holstius? Oh, my friend, 
Rex is not dead. I knew he could not be 
dead—lI have felt that he was alive all this 
weary time. Oh, faithful Dick!” She 
patted the man’s cheek and head as if he 
was a child. “ Oh, good and faithful Dick ! 
what shall we give him as the reward 
for the glad tidings? We can give him 
nothing—nothing—only our gratitude and 
our love.” 

“And dinner, may be,” said Captain 
Zachariasen. “ No, not the veal, my dear ;” 
for the girl, in her hurry to do something 
for this messenger of good tidings, made as 
if she would sacrifice the joint. “ First, 
because underdone veal is unwholesome 
even for deaf and dumb Malays; second, 
roast veal is not for the likes of him, but 
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for Cap’ens. That knuckle of cold pork 
now——” 

Lal brought him food quickly, and he 
ate, being clearly hungry. 

“Does he understand English?” asked 
Captain Holstius. 

“ He is deaf and dumb; he understands 
nothing.” 

When he had broken bread, Dick stood 
again and touched the girl’s arm, which 
was equivalent to saying, “ Listen, all of 
you!” 

The man stood before them in the 
middle of the room with the open kitchen 
door behind him, and the sunlight 
shining upon him through the kitchen 
window. And then he began to act, after 
the fashion of that Roman mime, who was 
able to convey a whole story with by- 
play, underplot, comic talk, epigrams, tears, 
and joyful surprises, without one word of 
speech. The gestures of this Malay were, 
as I have said, a language by themselves. 
Some of them, however, like hieroglyphics 
before the Rosetta Stone, wanted a key. 

The man’s face was exceedingly mobile 
and full of quickness. He kept his eyes 
upon the girl, regarding the two men not 
at all. 

And this, in substance, was what he did. 
It was not all, because there were hundreds 
of little things, every one of which had its 
meaning in his own mind, but which were 
unintelligible, save by Lal, who followed 
him with feverish eagerness and attention. 
Words are feeble things at their best, 
and cannot describe these swift changes 
of face and attitude. 

First, he retreated to the door, then 
leaped with a bound into the room. 
Arrived there he looked about him a little, 
folded his arms, and began to walk back- 
wards and forwards, over a length of six 
feet. 

“Come aboard, sir,” said Captain 
Zachariasen, greatly interested and_inter- 
preting for the benefit of all. “This is 
good mummicking, this is.” 

Then he began to jerk his hand over his 
shoulder each time he stopped. And he 
stood half-way between the extremities of 
his six-foot walk and lifted his head as one 
who watches the sky. At the same time 
Lal remarked how by some trick of the 
facial muscles, he had changed his own 
face. His features became regular, his 
eyes intent and thoughtful, and in his 
attitude he was no longer himself, but— 
in appearance—Rex Armiger. 

“They're clever at mummicking and 





conjuring,” said Captain Zachariasen ; 
“T’ve seen them long ago, in Calcutta, 
when I was in——” 

** Hush !” cried Lal imperatively. ‘ Do 
not speak! Do not interrupt.” 

The Malay changed his face and attitude, 
and was no more Rex Armiger, but himself ; 
then he held out his two hands, side by 
side, horizontally, and moved them gently 
from left to right and right to left, with 
an easy wave-like motion, and at the same 
time he swung himself slowly backwards 
and forwards. It seemed to the girl to 
imitate the motion of a ship with a steady 
breeze in smooth water. 

“Go on,” she cried; “I understand what 
you mean.” 

The man heard nothing, but he saw that 
she followed him, and he smiled and nodded 
his head. 

He became once more Rex Armiger. He 
walked with folded arms, he looked about 
him as one who commands and who has the 
responsibility of the ship upon his mind. 

Presently he lay down upon the floor, 
stretched out his legs straight, and with 
his head upon his hands went to sleep. 

“Even the skippers bunk is but a 
narrow one,” observed Captain Zachariasen, 
to show that he was following the story, 
and proposed to be the principal interpreter. 

The dumb actor’s slumber lasted but a 
few moments. Then he sprang to his feet 
and began to stagger about. He stamped, 
he groaned, he put his hand to his head, 
he ran backwards and forwards; he pre- 
sented the appearance of a man startled 
by some accident; he waved his arms, 
gesticulated wildly, put his hands to his 
mouth as one who shouts. 

Then he became a man who fought, who 
was dragged, who threatened, who was 
struck, tramping all the while with his 
feet so as to produce the impression of a 
crowd. 

Then he sat down and appeared to be 
waiting, and he rocked to and fro con- 
tinually. 

Next he went through a series of panto- 
mimic exercises which were extremely 
perplexing, for he strove with his hands as 
one who strives with a rope, and he made 
as one who is going hand over hand, now 
up, now down a rope; and he ran to and 
fro, but within narrow limits, and presently 
he sat down again, and nodded his head 
and made signs as if he were communi- 
cating with a companion. 

“ Dinner-time,” said Captain Zachariasen, 
“or, may be, supper.” 
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After awhile, still sitting, he made as if 
he held something in his hand which he 
agitated with a regular motion. 

‘Rocking the baby,” said Captain 
Zachariasen, now feeling his way surely. 

Lal, gazing intently, paid no heed to 
this interruption. 

Then he waved a handkerchief. 

“ Aha!” cried Captain Zachariasen; “I 
always did that myself.” 

Then he lay down and rested his head 
again upon hisarm ; but Lal noticed that now 
he curled up his legs, and the tears came 
into her eyes, because she saw that he, per- 
sonating her Rex, seemed for a moment to 
despair. 

But he sat up again, and renewed 
that movement, as if with a stick, which 
had made the old skipper think of babies. 

Then he stopped again, and let both 
arms drop to his side, still sitting. 

“Tired,” said Captain Zachariasen. 
“ Pipe smoke time.” 

The Malay did not, however, make any 
show of smoking a pipe. He sat a long 
time without moving, arms and head 
hanging. 

Then he started, as if he recollected 
something suddenly, and taking paper 
from his pocket, began to write. Then he 
went through the motion of drinking, 
rolled up the paper very small, and did 
something with it difficult to understand. 

“‘ Sends her a letter,” said the Patriarch, 
nodding his head sagaciously. ‘I always 
wrote them one letter after I’d gone away, 
so’s to let ’em down easy.” 

This done, the Malay seated himself 
again, and remained sitting some time. At 
intervals he lay down, his head upon his 
hands as before, and his legs curled. 

The last time he did this he lay for 
a long time—fully five minutes—clearly 
intending to convey the idea of a consider- 
able duration of time. 

When he sat up, he rubbed his eyes and 
looked about him. He made motions of 
surprise and joy, and, as before, commu- 
nicated something to a companion. Then 
he seemed to grasp something, and began 
again the same regular movement, but 
with feverish haste, and painfully, as if 
exhausted. 

“Baby again!” said the wise man. 
“Rum thing, to bring the baby with 
him.” 

Then the Malay stopped suddenly, 
sprang to his feet, and made as if he 
jumped from one place to another. 

Instantly he began again to rush about, 
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shake and be shaken by shoulders, arms, 
and hands, to stagger, to wave his hands, 
finally to run along with his hands straight 
down his sides. 

“Now I’m sorry to see this,” said 
Captain Zachariasen mournfully. “ What's 
he done? Has that baby brought him 
into trouble? Character gone for life, no 
doubt.” 

Lal gazed with burning eyes. 

Then the Malay stood still, and made 
signs as if he were speaking, but still with 
his arms straight to his sides. While he 
spoke, one arm was freed, and then the 
other. He stretched them out as if for 
relief. After this, he sat down, and ate 
and drank eagerly. 

*Skilly and cold water,” said Captain 
Zachariasen. ‘‘ Poor young man!” 

Then he walked about, going through a 
variety of motions, but all of a cheerful 
and active character. Then he suddenly 
dropped the personation of Rex Armiger, 
and became himself again. Once more he 
went through that very remarkable per- 
formance of stamping, fighting, and 
dragging. 

Then he suddenly stopped and smiled 
at Lal. The pantomime was finished. 

The three spectators looked at each 
other enquiringly, but Lal’s face was full 
of joy. 

“T read this mummicking,” said Captain 
Zachariasen, “very clearly, and if, my 
dear, without prejudice to the dumplings, 
which I perceive to be already finished, 
and if I may have a pipe, which is, I know, 
against the rules in the kitchen—but so is 
a mouthing mummicking Malay—I think 
I can reel you off the whole story, just as 
he meant to tell it, as easy as I could read 
a ship’s signals. Not that every man could 
do it, mind you; but being, as one may 
say, at my oldest and best——” 

Lal nodded. Her eyes were so bright, 
her cheeks so rosy, that you would have 
thought her another woman. 

“Go, fetch him his pipe, Captain 
Holstius,” she said. Then, seized by a 
sudden impulse, she caught him by both 
hands. “It could never have been,” she 
said, ‘“ even —even —if—— You will 
rejoice with me ?” 

“Tf it is as you think,” he said, ‘I both 
rejoice and thank the Father humbly.” 

Fortified with his pipe, the old man 
spoke slowly, in full enjoyment of his 
amazing and patriarchal wisdom. 

“ Before Cap’en Armiger left Calcutta,” 
he began, “he did a thing which many 
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sailors do, and when I was a young man, 
now between seventy and eighty years ago, 
which is a long time to look back upon, 
they always did. Pecker up, Lal, my 
beauty. You saw how the mummicker 
rolled his eyes, smacked his lips, and 
clucked his tongue. Not having my ex- 
perience, probly you didn’t quite under- 
stand what he was wishful for to convey. 
That meant love, Lal, my dear. Those 
were the signs of courting, common among 
sailors. Your sweetheart fell in love with 
you in the Port of London, and presently 
afterwards with another pretty woman in 
the Port of Calcutta, which is generally 
the way with poor Tom Bowling. She 
was a snuff-and- butter, because at Cal- 
cutta they are as plenty as blackberries ; 
and when young, snuff-and-butter is 
not to be despised, having bright eyes; 
and there was another thing about her 
which I guess you missed, if you got 
so far as a right understanding of the 
beginning. She was a widow. How do 
I know she was a widow? This way. 
The mummicking Malay, whose antics can 
only be truly read, like the signs of the 
weather, by the wisdom of eighty and odd, 
put his two hands together. You both 
saw that—second husband that meant. 
Then he waved his hands up and down. 
If I rightly make out that signal it’s a 
signal of distress. She led the poor lad, 
after he married her, a devil of a life. 
Temper, my girl, goes with snuff-and- 
butter, though when they’re young I can’t 
say but there’s handsome ones among 
them. A devil of a life it was, while the 
stormy winds did blow, and naturally 
Cap’en Armiger began to cast about for to 
cut adrift.” 

**Go on, Captain Zachariasen,” said Lal, 
who only laughed at this charge of infi- 
delity. 

The Malay looked on gravely, under- 
standing no word, but nodding his head as 
if it was all right. 

‘He marries this artful widow then, and, 
in due course, he has a baby. You might 
ha’ seen, if you’d got my eyes, which can’t 
be looked for at your age, that the mum- 
micking mouther kept rocking that baby. 
Very well, then ; time passes on, he has a 
row with the mother ; she, as you may 
have seen, shies the furniture at his head, 
which he dodges, being too much of a man 
and a sailor to heave the tables back. 
Twice she shies the furniture. Then he 
ups and off to sea, taking—which I confess 
I cannot understand, for no sailor to my 





knowledge ever did such a thing before— 
actually taking—the—baby—with him !” 
The sagacious old man stopped, and smoked 
for a few moments in meditation. “As to 
the next course in this voyage,” he said, “I 
am a little in doubt. For whether there 
was a mutiny on board, or whether his last 
wife followed him and carried on shameful 
before the crew, whereby the authority of 
the skipper was despised and his dignity 
lowered, I cannot tell. Then came chucking 
overboards, and whether it was Cap’en 
Armiger chucking his wife and baby, or 
whether he chucked the crew, or whether 
the crew chucked him, is not apparent, 
because the mummicker mixed up Jonah 
and the crew, and no man, not even 
Solomon himself, in his cedar-palace, could 
tell from his actions which was crew and 
which was Jonah. However, the end is 
easy to understand. The Cap’en, in fact, 
was run in when he got to shore— you all 
saw him jump ashore—for this chucking 
overboard, likely. He made a fight for it, 
but what is one man against fifty. So they 
took him off, with his arms tied to his 
sides, being a determined young fellow, 
and he was tried for bigamy, or chucking 
overboard, or some such lawful and statut- 
able crime. And he was then sentenced to 
penal servitude for twenty years or it 
may be less. At Brisbane, Queensland, 
it was, perhaps, or Sydney, New South 
Wales, or Singapore, or perhaps Hong- 
Kong, I can’t say which, because the mum- 
micker at this point grew confused. But 
it must be one of these places where there’s 
a prison. There he is still, comfortably 
working it out. Wherefore, Lal, my dear, 
you may go about and boast that you 
always knew he was alive, because right 
you are and proud you may be. At 
the same time, you may now give up all 
thoughts of that young chap, and turn 
your attentions, my dear, to”—here he 
pointed with his pipe—“to the Nor- 
weegee.” 

Captain Holstius,who had shaken his head 
a great deal during the Seer’s interpretation, 
shook his head again, deprecatingly. 

“Thank you, Captain Zachariasen,” said 
Lal, laughing. What a thing joy is! She 
laughed, who had not laughed for three 
years. The dimples came back to her 
cheek, the light to her eyes. “Thank you. 
Your story is a very likely one, and does 
your wisdom great credit. Shall I read you 
my interpretation of this acting ?” 

The Captain nodded. 

“ Rex set sail from Calcutta with a fair 
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wind, leaving no wife behind, and taking 
with him no baby. How long he was at sea I 
know not ; then there came asudden storm, 
or perhaps the striking on a rock, or some 
disaster. Then he is in an open boat alone 
with Dick here, though what became of 
the crew I do not know; then he writes 
me a letter, but I do not understand what 
he did with it when he had written it ; 
then they sit together expectant of death ; 
they row aimlessly from time to time ; 
they have no provisions; they suffer 
greatly ; they see land, and they row as 
hard as they can; they are seized by 
savages and threatened, and he is there 
still among them. He is there, my Rex, 
he is there, waiting for us to rescue him. 
And God has sent us this poor dumb 
fellow to tell us of his safety.” 

The old man shook his head. 

‘Poor thing!” he said compassionately. 
“Better enquire at every British port, 
where there’s a prison, in the East, after an 
English officer working out his time, and 
ask what he done, and why he done it ?” 

“ Let be, let be,” said Captain Holstius. 
Lal is always right. Captain Armiger is 
among the savages, somewhere. We will 
bring him back. Lal, courage, my dear ; 
we will bring him back to you alive and 
well !” 


CHAPTER II. THE PRIDE OF ROTHERHITHE. 


THE terrace or row called Seven 
Houses is situated, as I have stated above, 
in a riverside township, which, although 
within sight of London Bridge, is now as 
much forgotten and little known as any of 
the dead cities on the Zuyder-Zee or in the 
Gulf of Lyons. In all respects it is as 
quiet, as primitive, and as little visited, 
except by those who come and go in the 
matter of daily business. 

The natives of Rotherhithe are by their 
natural position, aided by the artificial 
help of science, entirely secluded and cut 
off from the outer world. They know 
almost as little of London as a Highlander 
ora Cornish fisherman. And as they know 
not its pleasures, they are not tempted to 
seek them ; as their occupations keep them 
for the most part close to their own homes, 
they seldom wander afield ; and as they are 
a people contented and complete in them- 
selves, dwelling as securely and with as 
much satisfaction as the men of Laish, 
they do not desire the society of strangers. 
Therefore great London, with its noises 
and mighty business, its press and hurry, 
is a place which they care not often to 





encounter ; and as for the excitement and 
amusements of the West, they know them 
not. Few there are in Rotherhithe who 
have been further west than London Bridge, 
fewer still who know the country and 
the people who dwell west of Temple 
Bar. 

It is a place protected and defended, so 
to speak, by a narrow pass, or entrance, 
uninviting and unpromising, bounded by 
river on one side and docks on the other. 
This Thermopyle passed, one finds oneself 
in a strange and curious street with water 
on the left and water on the right, and 
ships everywhere in sight. 

It possesses no railway, no cabstand, no 
omnibus runs thither; there is no tram. 
The nearest station is for one end, Thames 
Tunnel, and for the other, Deptford. All 
the local arrangements for getting from 
one place to the other seem based on the 
good old principle that nobody wants to 
get from one place to the other; one would 
not be astonished to meet a string of pack- 
horses laden with the produce of the town, 
so quiet, so still, so far removed from 
London, so old-world in its aspect is the 
High Street of Rotherhithe. 

If, however, they are little interested in 
the great city near which they live, they 
know a great deal about foreign countries 
and strange climates; if they have no 
politics, they read and talk much about the 
prospects of trade across the sea; they do 
not take in Telegraph, Standard, or Daily 
News, but they read from end to end that 
admirable paper,the Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette. For all their prospects and all their 
interests are bound up in the mercantile 
marine. No one lives here who is not 
interested in the Commercial Docks, or the 
ships which use them, or the boats, or in 
the repairs of ships, or in the supply of 
ships, or in the manners, customs, and 
requirements of skippers, mates, and 
mercantile sailors of all countries. Their 
greatest man is the Superintendent of the 
Docks, and after him, in point of import- 
ance, are the dock-masters and their 
assistants. 

Rotherhithe consists, for the most part, 
of one long street, which runs along the 
narrow strip of ground left between the 
river and the docks when they were built. 
The part of the river thus overlooked is 
Limehouse Reach ; the street begins at the 
new Thames Tunnel Station, which is close 
beside the old Rotherhithe Parish Church, 
and it ends where Deptford begins. There 
are many beautiful, and many wonderful, 
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and many curious streets in London “ and 
her daughters ;” but this is, perhaps, the 
most curious. It is, to begin with, a 
street which seems to have been laid down 
so as to get as much as possible out of the 
way of the ships which press upon it to 
north and south. Ships stick their bows 
almost across the road, the figure-heads 
staring impertinently into _ first-floor 
windows. If you pass a small court or 
wynd, of which there are many, with little 
green-shuttered houses, you see ships at 
the end of it, with sails hanging loosely 
from the yard-arms. 

On the left hand you pass a row of dry 
docks. They are all exactly alike; they 
are built to accommodate one vessel, but 
rarely more; if you look in, no one 
questions your right of entrance; and if 
you see one you have seen them all. 

Look, for instance, into this dry dock. 
Within her is a two-masted sailing vessel ; 
most likely she hails from Norway or from 
Canada, and is engaged in the timber 
trade. Her planks show signs of age, and 
she is shored up by great round timbers 
like bits of a mast. Her repairs are 
probably being executed by one man, who 
is seated on a hanging board leisurely 
brandishing a paint-brush. —Two more men 
are seated on the wharf, looking on with 
intelligent curiosity. One man—perhaps 
the owner of the ship, or some other person 
in authority—stands at the far end of the 
dock and surveys the craft with interest, but 
no appearance of hurry, because the timber 
trade, in all its branches, is a leisurely 
business. No one is on board the ship 
except a dog, who sits on the quarter-deck 
sound asleep, with his nose in his paws. 

The wharf is littered all about with 
round shores, old masts, and logs of 
ship timber; it is never tidied up, chips 
and shavings lie about rotting in the rain, 
the remains of old repairs long since done 
and paid for, upon ships long since gone 
to the bottom; there is a furnace for 
boiling pitch, and barrels for the reception 
of that useful article ; there is a winch with 
rusty chains; there is a crane, but the 
wheels are rusty. The litter and leisure of 
the place are picturesque. One wonders 
who is its proprietor; probably some old 
gentleman with a Ramillies wig, laced 
ruffles, gold buckles on his shoes, silk 
stockings, a flowered satin waistcoat down 
to his knees, sober brown coat, and a 
gold-headed stick. 

At the entrance to the dock there is a 
little house with green shutters, a pretence 





of green railings which enclose three feet 
of ground, and green boxes furnished with 
creeping-jenny and mignonette. But this 
cannot be the residence of the master. 

Beyond the dock, kept out by great 
gates which seem not to have been opened 
for generations, so rusty are the wheels 
and so green are their planks with weed 
and water-moss, run the waters of the 
Thames. There go before us the steamers, 
the great ocean steamers, coming out of the 
St. Katharine’s, London, and West India 
Docks ; there go the sailing ships, dropping 
easily down with the tide, or slowly making 
way with a favourable breeze upto the Pool; 
there creep the lighters and barges, heavily 
laden, with tall mast and piled-up cargo, 
the delight of painters; there toil con- 
tinually the noisy steam-tug and the river 
packet steamer ; there play before us un- 
ceasingly the life, the movement, the bustle 
of the Port of London. 

But all this movement, this bustle, seems 
to us, standing in the quiet dock, like a 
play, a procession of painted ships upon a 
painted river, with a background of Lime- 
house church and town all most beautifully 
represented ; for the contrast is so strange. 

Here we are back in the last century ; 
this old ship, whose battered sides the one 
man is tinkering, is a hundred years old ; 
the Swedish skipper, who stands and looks 
at her all day long, in no hurry to get 
her finished and ready for sea, flourished 
before the French Revolution ; the same 
leisurely dock, the same leisurely carpenter, 
the same leisurely spectators, the same 
green palings, the same little lodge with 
its green door and green flower-box, were 
all here a hundred years ago and more ; 
and we, who look about us, find ourselves 
presently fumbling about our heads to see 
whether, haply, we wear tye-wigs and three- 
cornered hats. 

On the doors of this dock we observe an 
announcement warning marine-store dealers 
not to enter. What have they done—the 
marine-store dealers ? 

A little farther on there is another dry 
dock. We look in. The same ship, 
apparently ; the same leisurely contempla- 
tion of the ship by the same man; the 
same dog ; the same ccntrast between the 
press and hurry of the river and the leisure 
of the dock ; the same warning to marine- 
store dealers. Again we ask, what have 
they done—the marine-store dealers 4 

Some of the docks have got suggestive 
and appropriate names. The “ Lavender” 
leads the poet to think of the tender care 
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bestowed upon ships laid up in that dock (the 
name is not an advertisement, but a truth- 
ful and modest statement) ; the ‘* Pageants” 
is magnificent ; the “ Globe ” suggests geo- 
graphical possibilities which cannot but 
fire the imagination of Rotherhithe boys ; 
and what could be more comfortable for a 
heart of oak than “ Acorn” Wharf ? 

One observes presently a strange sweet 
fragrance in the air, which, at first, is 
unaccountable. The smell means timber. 
For behind the street lie the great timber 
docks. Here is timber stacked in piles; 
here are ships unloading timber; here is 
timber lying in the water. It is timber 
from Canada and from Norway; timber 
from Honduras; timber from Singapore ; 
timber from every country where there are 
trees to cut and hands to cut them. 

It is amid these stacks of timber, among 
these ships, among these docks, that the 
houses and gardens of Rotherhithe lie 
embowered. 

Some of the houses were built in the 
time of great George Tertius. One recog- 
nises the paucity of windows, the fiat 
fagade, the carved, painted, and varnished 
woodwork over the doors. More, how- 
ever, belong to his illustrious grandfather’s 
period, or even earlier, and some, which 
want painting badly, are built of wood and 
have red-tiled roofs. 

Wherever they can they stick up wooden 
palings painted green. They plant scarlet- 
runners wherever they can find so much as 
a spare yard of earth. They are fond of 
convolvulus, mignonette, and candy-tuft 
in boxes. They all hammer on their walls 
tin plates, which show to those who can 
understand that the house is insured in the 
“Beacon.” And some of the houses— 
namely, the oldest and smallest—have 
their floors below the level of the street. 

There is one great house—only one—in 
Rotherhithe. It was built somewhere in 
the last century, before the Commercial 
Docks were excavated. It was then the 
home of a rich merchant living among the 
dry docks—probably he was the proprietor 
of Lavender and Acorn Docks, There is 
a courtyard before it; the door, with a 
porch, stands at the top of broad stairs ; 
there is ornamental stone-work half-way up 
the front of the house ; and there is a gate 
of hammered iron, as fine as any in South 
Kensington. 

The shops have strange names over the 
doors. They are chiefly kept by Nor- 
wegians, Dutchmen, Swedes, and Danes, 
with a sprinkling of Rotherhithe natives. 








The things exhibited for sale look foreign. 
Yet we observe with satisfaction that the 
public-houses are kept by Englishmen, and 
that the Scandinavian taste in liquor is 
catholic. They can drink—these North- 
men—and do, anything which “bites.” 

Quite at the end of this long street you 
come to a kind of open place, in which 
stands the terrace called “Seven Houses.” 
They occupy the east side. On the west 
is, first, a timber-yard, open to the river ; 
next, a row of houses, white, neat, and 
clean ; beyond the terrace is the church, 
with its churchyard and schools. Then 
there is another short street, with 
shops, the fashionable shopping-place of 
Rotherhithe. And here the town, pro- 
perly so called, ends, for beyond is the 
entrance to the Commercial Docks, and all 
around spread great sheets of water, in 
which lie the timber-ships from Norway, 
Sweden, Canada, Archangel, Stettin, Memel, 
Dantzic, St. Petersburgh, Savannah, and 
the East. 

Hither, too, come ships from New 
Zealand, bringing grain and wool, and 
here put in ships, but in smaller number, 
bound for almost every port upon the 
globe. 

And what with the green trees in the 
churchyard, the clean houses, the bright 
open space, the ships in the dock, and the 
glimpses of the river, one might fancy 
oneself not in London at all, but across 
the North Sea and in Amsterdam. 

It was in Rotherhithe that Lal Rydquist 
was born, and in Rotherhithe she was 
educated. Nor for eighteen years. and 
more did the girl ever go outside her 
native place, but continued as ignorant of 
the great city near her as if it did not 
exist. On the other hand, from the con- 
versation of those around her, she became 
perfectly familiar with the greater part of 
the globe ; namely, its oceans, seas, ports, 
harbours, gulfs, bays, currents, tides, pre- 
valent winds, and occasional storms. Most 
people are brought up to know nothing 
but the land: it is shameful favouritism 
to devote geography books exclusively to 
the land upon this round globe; Lal 
knew nothing about the land, but a 
great deal about the water. Such other 
knowledge as she had acquired pertained 
to ships, harbours, cargoes, Custom dues, 
harbour dues, bills of lading, insurance, 
wet and dry docks, and the current 
price of timber, grain, rice, and so forth. 
A very varied and curious collection of 
facts lay stored in her brain; but as for 
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the accomplishments and acquirements of 
ordinary English girls, she knew none of 
them. 

Her christian-name was Alicia. When 
she was but a toddler, the sailor folk with 
whom she played, and who gave her dolls, 
called her Lal. As she grew up, these 
honest people remained her friends, and 
therefore her name remained. Girls grow 
up, by Nature’s provision, gradually, so 
that there never comes a time when a pet 
name ceases of its own accord. Therefore, 
the Captains, who used the boarding-house, 
being all personal friends —none but 
friends, in fact, were admitted to the 
privileges of that little family hotel—she 
continued to be Lal. 

The boarding-house was carried on by 
Mrs. Rydquist, Lal’s mother, who had 
been a notable woman in her day. The 
older inhabitants of Rotherhithe testified 
to that effect. But her misfortunes greatly 
affected and changed her for the worse. 
One need only touch upon the drowning 
of her father, which happened many years 
before, and was regarded by the burgesses 
of Rotherhithe as a special mercy bestowed 
upon his family, so wasteful was he and 
fond of drink when ashore. He was chief 
officer of an East Indiaman which went 
down with all hands in a cyclone, as was 
generally believed, somewhere north of the 
Andaman Islands, outward bound. He 
had spent all his pay in ardent drinks, and 
there was nothing left for his daughter. 
But she married a stout fellow, a Swede 
by nation, and Rydquist by name, who 
sailed to and fro between the ports of 
Bjorneborg and London, Captain and part 
owner of a brig in the timber trade. Alas! 
that brig dropped down stream one morn- 
ing as usual, having the Captain on board, 
and leaving the Captain’s wife ashore with 
the baby, and she was never afterwards 
heard of. Also there was some trouble 
about the insurance, and so the Captain’s 
widow got nothing for her husband’s share 
in the ship. 

Mrs. Rydquist, then a young woman 
and comely still, who might have married 
again, took to crying, and continued to 
cry, which was bad for the boarding-house 
which her husband’s friends started for her. 
In most cases time cures the deadliest 
wounds, but in this poor lady’s case the 
years went on and she continued to bewail 
her misfortunes, sitting, always with a tea- 
pot before her, upon a sofa as hard as a 
bed of penitence, and plenty of pocket- 
handkerchiefs in her lap. 








There could not have been a happier 
child, a brighter, merrier child, a more 
sunshiny child, a more affectionate child, a 
more contented child than Lal, during her 
childhood, but for two things. Her mother 
was always crying, and the house went on 
anyhow. When she grew to understand 
things a little, she ventured to point out 
to her mother that men who go to sea do 
often get drowned, and among the changes 
and chances of this mortal life, this accident 
must be seriously considered by the woman 
who marries a sailor. But no use. She 
remonstrated again, but with small effect, 
that the house was not kept with the neat- 
ness desired by Captains ; that it was in all 
respects ill found ; that the quality of the 
provisions was far from what it ought 
to be, and that meals were not punctual. 
The aggravation of these things, and the 
knowledge that they were received with 
muttered grumblings by the good fellows 
who put up with them chiefly for her own 
sake, sank deep into her heart, and shortened 
—not her life, but her schooling. 

When she was fourteen, being as tall and 
shapely as many a girl of eighteen, she 
would go to school no more. She announced 
her intention of staying at home ; she took 
over the basket of keys—that emblem of 
authority—from her mother’s keeping into 
her own; she began to order things ; she 
became the mistress of the house, while 
the widow contentedly sat in the front 
parlour and wept, or else, which made her 
deservedly popular among the Captains, 
prophesied, to any who would listen, ship- 
wreck, death, and ruin, like Cassandra, 
Nostradamus, and old Mother Shipton, to 
these friends. 

Immediately upon this assumption of 
authority the house began to look clean, 
the windows bright, the bedrooms neat; 
immediately the enemies of the house, who 
were the butcher, the baker, the bacon- 
man, the butterman, and every other man 
who had shot expensive rubbish into the 
place, began, to use the dignified language 
of the historian, to “roll back sullenly across 
the frontier.” Immediately meals became 
punctual ; immediately rules began to be 
laid down and enforced. Captains must 
henceforth only smoke in the evening; 
Captains must pay up every Saturday ; 
Captains must not bring friends to drink 
away the rosy hours with them ; Captains 
must moderate their language—words be- 
ginning with D were to be overhauled, so 
to speak, before use; Captains must com- 
plain to Lal if they wanted anything, not 
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go about grumbling with each other in a 
mean and a mutinous spirit. These rules 
were not written, but announced by Lal 
herself in peremptory tones, so that those 
who heard knew there was no choice but to 
obey. 

She was the best and kindest of 
managers ; she made such a boarding-house 
for her Captains as was never dreamed of 
by anyofthem. Such dinners, such beer, 
spirits of such purity and strength, tobacco 
of the finest ; no trouble, no disturbance, 
the wheels always running smoothly. 
Captains’ bills made out to a penny, with 
no surcharge or extortion. And, withal, 
the girl was thoughtful for each man, 
mindful of what he liked the best, and with 
a mother’s eye to buttons. 

It was indeed a boarding-house fit for the 
gods. So startling were the “effects” in 
cleanliness that honest Dutchmen rubbed 
their eyes, and seeing the ships all round 
them, thought of the Boompjes of Rot- 
terdam ; not a plank in the house but was 
like a tablecloth for cleanliness. 

Then, as to punctuality : at the stroke 
of eight, breakfast on the table, and Lal, 
neat as a bandbox, pouring out tea and 
coffee, made as they should be; while 
toast, dry and buttered, muffins, chops and 
steaks, ham and eggs, bacon, and fish just 
out of the frying-pan, were on the table. 

On the stroke of one, the dinner, devised, 
planned, and personally conducted by Lal, 
herself, more diligently than any Cook of 
modern or ancient history, was borne from 
the kitchen to the Captains’ room. 

The nautical appetite is large, both on 
shore and afloat; but on shore it is critical 
as well. The skipper aboard his ship may 
contentedly eat his way through barrels 
of salt junk, yet ashore he craves variety, 
and is as particular about his vegetables as 
a hippopotamus who has studied the art of 
dining. 

And this is the reason, not generally 
understood, why the market-gardens in the 
neighbourhood of Deptford are so ex- 
tensive, and why every available square 
inch of Rotherhithe grows a cabbage or a 
scarlet-runner, 

There were no complaints here, how- 
ever, about vegetables. 

Tea was served at five, for those who 
wanted any. 

Supper appeared at eight; and after 
supper, grog and pipes. Yet, as at dinner 
the supply of beer was generous yet not 
wasteful, so at night, every Captain knew 
that if he wanted more than his ration, or 





double ration, he must get up and slink out 
of the house like a truant school-boy, to 
seek it at the nearest public-house. 


The mercantile skipper in every nation is 
much the same. He is a responsible person, 
somewhat grave; ashore he does not con- 
descend to high jinks, and leaves sprees 
to the youngsters. Yet, among his fellows 
in such a house as Rydquist’s, he is not 
above a song or even a cheerful hornpipe. 
He is generally a married man with a large 
family of whom he is fond and proud. He 
reads little, but has generally some book 
to talk of; and he is brimful of stories, 
mostly, it must be owned, of a professional 
and pointless kind, and some old, old Joe 
Millers, which he brings out with an air as 
if they were new and sparkling from the 
mint of fancy. 

These men were the girl’s friends, all 
the friends she had. They were fond of 
her and kind to her. When, as often 
happened, she found herself in the Captains’ 
room in the evening and sat on the arm 
of Captain Zachariasen’s chair, the stories 
went on with the songs and the laughing, 
just as if she was not present, for they 
were an innocent-minded race, and whether 
they hailed from Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, or America, they were 
chivalrous and respected innocence. 

The house accommodated no more than 
half-a-dozen, but it was always full, and the 
Captains were of the better sort. Captain 
Hansen from Christiania dropped in after 
his ship was in dock ; if the house was full 
he went back to his ship ; if he could have 
a room he stayed there. The same with 
Captain Bebbington of Quebec, Captain 
Griggs of Edinburgh, Captain Rosenlund 
of Hamburg, Captain Skantlebury of Leith, 
Captain Eriksen of Copenhagen, Captain 
Vidovich of Archangel, Captain Ling of 
Stockholm, and Captain Tilly of New 
Brunswick, and a dozen more. 

They rallied round Rydquist’s; they 
thought it a proud thing to be able to put 
up there ; and they swore by Lal. 

Then who but Lal overhauled the linen, 
gave out some to be mended and some to 
be condemned, and rigged them out for 
the next voyage? And as for confidences, 
the girl was not fifteen years old before 
she knew all the secrets of all the men 
who went there, with their love stories, 
their disappointments, their money matters, 
their hopes, and their ambitions. And 
she was already capable, at that early 
age, of giving sensible advice, especially 
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in matters of the heart. Those who fol- 
lowed that advice subsequently rejoiced ; 
those who did not, repented. 

When she was seventeen, they all began, 
with one consent, to fall in love with her. 
She remarked nothing unusual for awhile 
having her mind greatly occupied in con- 
sidering the price of vegetables, which 
during that year remained like runagates 
for scarceness. Presently, however, the 
altered carriage of the boarders was impos- 
sible to be otherwise than remarkable. 

Love, we know, shows itself by many 
external symptoms. Some went careless 
of attire; some went in great bravery 
with waistcoats and neckties difficult to 
describe and impossible to match; some 
laughed, some heaved sighs, some sang 
songs; one or two made verses ; those who 
were getting grey tried to look as if they 
were five-and-twenty, and made as if they 
still could shake a rollicking leg; those 
who were already turned of sixty persuaded 
themselves that a master mariner’s heart is 
always young, and that no time of life is 
too far advanced for him to be a desirable 
husband. 

Lal laughed and went on making the 
puddings ; she knew very well what they 
wanted, but she felt no fancy, yet, for any 
of them. 

When, which speedily happened, one 
after the other came to lay themselves, their 
ships, and their fortunes at her feet, she 
sent them all away, not with scorn or un- 
kindness, but with a cheerful laugh, bidding 
them go seek prettier, richer, and better 
girls to marry; because, for her own part, 
she had got her work to do, and had no 
time to think about such things, and if she 
had ever so much time she most certainly 
would not marry that particular suitor. 

They went away, and for a while looked 
gloomy and ashamed, fearing that the girl 
would tell of them. But she did not, and 
they presently recovered, and when their 
time came and their ships were ready, they 
dropped down the river with a show of 
cheerfulness, and so away to distant lands, 
round that headland known as the Isle of 
Dogs, with no bitterness in their hearts, 
but only a litde disappointment, and the 
most friendly feelings towards the girl who 
said them nay. 

When these were gone, the house, which 
was never empty, received another batch 
of Captains, old and young. Presently 
similar symptoms were developed with 
them ; all were ardent, all confident. They 
had been away a yearor two. They found 





the little Lal, whom they left a handy 
maiden, a mere well-grown girl of fourteen 
or so, developed into a tall and beautiful 
young woman. Upon her shoulders, in- 
visible to all, sat Love, discharging arrows 
right and left into the hearts of the most 
inflammable of men. This batch, except- 
ing two, who had wives in other ports, 
and openly lamented the fact, behaved in 
the same surprising manner as their pre- 
decessors. They were presently treated 
with the same dismissal, but with less 
courtesy, because to the girl this behaviour 
was becoming monotonous, and it some- 
times seemed as if the whole of mankind 
had taken leave of their senses. They 
retired in their turn, and when their ships 
were laden, they, too, sailed away a little 
discomfited, but not revengeful vr bearing 
malice. Then came a third batch, and so 
on. But of sea-captains there is an end: 
Lal’s friends, one after the other, came, 
disappeared after a while, and then came 
back again. Those who used the house 
at Rotherhithe were like comets rather 
than planets, because they had no fixed 
periods, but returned at intervals which 
could only be approximately guessed. 
When, however, the cycle was fulfilled, 
and there was no more to fall in love with 
her (strangers, as has been stated, not being 
admitted), there was a lull, and the re- 
jected, when they came back again and found 
the girl yet heart free, rejoiced, because 
every man immediately became confident 
that sooner or later Lal’s fancy would fall 
upon him; and every man cherished in his 
own mind the most delightful anticipations 
of a magnificent wedding feast, with the 
joy of Rotherhithe for the bride, and him- 
self for bridegroom. 


CHAPTER III THE SAILOR LAD FROM 
OVER THE SEA, 


A WoMAN’s fate comes to her, like most 
good or bad things, unexpectedly. Nothing 
is sure, says the French proverb, but the 
unforeseen. Nothing could have been more 
unexpected, for instance, than that the 
falling overboard of a Malay steward from 
an Indian liner should have led to the 
sorrow and the happiness of Lal Rydquist. 
That this was so you will presently read, 
and the fact suggests a fine peg for medi- 
tation on causes and effects. Had it not 
been for that event, this story, which it is 
a great joy to write, would never have been 
written, and mankind would have been 
losers to so great an extent ; whereas, that 
temporary immersion in the cold waters of 
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the river in Limehouse Reach produced so 
many things one after the other that they 
have now left Lal in the possession of the 
most necessary ingredient of happiness 
quintessential. We all know what that is, 
and in so simple a matter a lifting of the 
eye is as good asa printer’s sheet of words. 

And could one, had it not been so, have 
had the heart to write this tale? Why, 
instead of a Christmas story it would have 
been a mere winter’s tale, a Middle-of- 
March story, a searching, biting, east wind 
story, fit only to be cut up and gummed 
upon doors and windows, to keep out the 
cold. 

When the dinner was off her mind, 
served, commended, and eaten, and when 
her mother was deposited for the day upon 
the sofa, with teapot and the kettle ready, 
the pocket-handkerchiefs for weeping, the 
book which she never read in, and, perhaps, 
one of the younger Captains who had not 
yet heard the story of her misfortunes more 
than a dozen times or so; or with some of 
her friends among the widows and matrons 
of Rotherhithe, with whom she would 
exchange prophecies of disasters, general 
and particular ; Lal would hasten to enjoy 
herself after her free and independent 
fashion. One of the Captains had given her 
a little dingy, and taught her to row it, 
and her pleasure was to paddle about the 
river in Limehouse Reach, dodging the 
steamers, and watching the craft as they 
went up and down. 

This is a pursuit full of peril, because 
steamers in ballast sometimes come down 
the river at a reckless speed, their pilots 
being drunk, cutting down whatever 
falls in their way; yet to a girl who is 
handy with her sculls, and has a quick eye, 
the danger is part of the delight. On 
the Thames in Limehouse Reach one may 
be easily run over and one’s boat cut in two. 
There then follows a bad time for a few 
moments, while the victim of the collision 
is getting drowned or saved; still, if one 
thinks of danger, half the fun of the world 
is gone. Lal thought of the change, 
the amusement, the excitement: on the 
Thames there is continual life, movement, 
and activity; on the Thames, there may 
be found by girls, sometimes worried by 
perpetual housekeeping, rest and soothing. 
As for Lal, the daily press of work 
was practically finished with the dinner, 
because the “service” might be trusted 
with the rest. And after dinner, on the 
river she breathed fresh air. Here was not 
only mental rest, but also exercise for her 
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young muscles; here was all the amuse- 
ment and variety she ever desired ; here 
she could even let her imagination wander 
abroad, to the pinnacles and spires of the 
city of which she knew so little even by 
hearsay, or to the foreign lands of which 
she heard so much. Above all, she was 
alone. This is so rare, so unattainable a 
thing to most girls, even to those who do 
not make puddings for sea-captains, that 
one quite understands how Lal valued the 
privilege. Her life was all before her. 
Like other maidens she loved to sit by 
herself and take a Pisgah-like view of her 
future. It might lie among the steeples 
and streets—she had never heard of any 
West End splendours—of London ; it 
might be in those far-off lands where some 
of her Captains had wives ; say, in New 
Brunswick, or beside the beauty of the Great 
St. Lawrence, or even in Calcutta, or in 
Dantzic, or in Norway or it might lie 
always in simple and secluded Rotherhithe, 
among the timber piles of the Commercial 
Docks. Not a girl given to self-commun- 
ings, tearing her religion up by the roots 
to see how it was getting on, or the doubts 
which nowadays seem to assail most 
fiercely those who have the least power or 
knowledge to help them to a solution, 
a quiet, simple, cheerful, hopeful girl, with 
a smile for everyone and a laugh for all 
her friends, yet a girl so hard-worked and 
so full of responsibilities that there were 
days when she had what the French ladies 
call an attack of nerves, and must fain get 
away from all and float at rest, thinking 
of other things than the wickedness of 
butchers, upon the bosom of the great river. 

Sometimes, if the weather was too rough 
for her little boat, she would paddle along 
the bank till she came to the mouth of the 
Commercial Docks, and there would row 
about among the timber ships, watching 
the men at work, and the great planks 
being shot from the portholes in the stern 
of the vessels, or the dockmen piling the 
timbers, or the foreign sailors idling about 
upon the wharves. But mostlyshe loved the 
river. 

Now it came to pass, one Saturday 
afternoon late in the month of May, and 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy- 
six, that Lal happened to be out in her 
boat upon the river. It was a delightful 
afternoon, quite an old-fashioned May day, 
without a breath of east wind, a sky 
covered with light flying clouds, so that 
the sunshine dropped about in changing 
breadths, now hereand now there, throwing 
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a bright patch upon the water, gilding a 
steeple, flashing from a window, making 
even a stumpy little tug glorious for a 
moment. She sang to herself as she sat in 
her boat, not a loud song like a Siren or a 
Lurlei person, but a gentle happy melody 
—I think it was some hymn—and she sat 
with her face to the bows, keeping the 
boat’s head well to the waves raised by the 
swell of the passing ships. She was quite 
safe herself, being near the shore and 
between two heavily-laden lighters, waiting 
for tide to go up stream; the river was 
rising, and was covered with all kinds of 
craft. 

Presently she became aware of a vast great 
ship, one of the big Indian liners, slowly 
rounding the Isle of Dogs. A great ship 
always attracted her imagination; it is a 
thing so vast, so easily moved, and so life- 
like. As the tall hull drew nearer, her 
eyes were fixed upon it, and she paddled 
a little beyond her protecting lighters, so 
as to get a better view of the vessel as she 
passed. 

The ship moved up stream slowly here, 
because the river was so full. First Lal 
saw from her place the lofty bows, straight 
cut like a razor, rounding the Isle of Dogs 
and steadily growing nearer. Then her 
pilot put her a point more to starboard, 
and Lal saw the long and lofty side of her, 
her portholes open wide, high out of the 
water. Along the bulwarks were ranged 
a line of faces, mostly pale with Indian 
summers, but not all; they were the faces 
of the passengers who leaned over and 
watched the crowded river and talked 
together. Lal wondered whether they 
were glad to come home again, and what 
they were telling each other, and she hoped 
they would think their country improved 
since they saw it last ; and then ventured 
in mute wish to congratulate their mothers, 
daughters, and sisters, wives, sweethearts, 
and all female cousins, relatives, and 
friends, that the ship had not gone to 
Davy’s Locker on her homeward voyage, 
with so many brave fellows on board. 
The ship belonged to the great Indian 
Peninsular Line, and was called the 
Aryan. She was so great a ship, and 
she moved so slowly, that Lal had time for 
a great many observations as she passed 
her. Also when her little boat was about 
midships, still kept bows-on to meet the 
coming waves, one of the passengers, a 
young fellow, took off his hat to her with 
aloud “Hurrah!” He meanta respectful 
salutation to the first pretty girl they had 





met in the good old country which is full 
of the prettiest girls in the world. Lal 


wondered what it felt like, this coming 


home. All her life long she had been 
among men who went out of port and 
presently put into port again; one or 
two, in her own experience, never came 
back, having met with the fate reserved for 
many sailors; but that was not a home- 
coming like that of these exiles from India. 
There would be joy in their homes, no 
doubt, but what would the poor fellows 
themselves feel after these years of separa- 
tion? The feminine mind, everybody 
knows very well, reserves nearly all its 
sympathies for the sufferings of the men; 
while it is an honourable trait in the male 
character, that it is roused to fury by the 
sufferings of women. 

Just before the ship passed her, the 
great wave which rolled upwards from her 
keel came curling six feet high, like the 
Bore of the Severn and the Parrott, towards 
Lal’s little boat. The lighters reeled and 
rolled, she seized her sculls and held her 
bows straight, steady to meet the swell, so 
that the little vessel gallantly rode over 
the wave ; and this passed swiftly on trying 
to swamp everything in its way, and pre- 
sently capsized a boat with two promising 
and ambitious young thieves, who had gone 
down the river gaily, hoping to pick up 
plunder by the way. They got no plunder 
on that occasion, but a wet skin and 
a very near escape from the habitual 
criminal life for which they were pre- 
paring themselves. In this they are now 
in fact actively engaged; insomuch that 
one has been in prison during three of the 
five years since that event, and the other 
two and a half years. When they are out 
they enjoy themselves very much and 
drink bad gin. Then the wave caught a 
Greenwich steamboat and knocked the 
land-lubber passengers off their legs ; and 
then it filled and sunk a barge full of 
hay. The hay went down the river with 
the next tide and littered the shore of 
Greenwich, where people who went down 
to dine gazed upon it from the windows of 
the Ship. There was also a sister or a 
brother wave on the north bank, proceed- 
ing from the starboard bow, but I do not 
know what mischief that wave succeeded 
in accomplishing. 

While Lal was considering the ways of 
this swell, and looking to see what a 
pother, with a rolling and a rocking and a 
staggering to and fro it caused, she heard 
a sudden splash, and right in front of her 
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she was aware of a man in the water. 
Immediately afterwards another man 
leaped gallantly from the ship after the 
first man, and a moment afterwards came 
up to the surface holding him. 

Then, without waiting to think, be- 
cause at such moments the reasoning 
faculty only brings people to grief and 
discredit, Lal shot her boat ahead to 
help, for certainly the two appeared to 
want immediate assistance, and that so 
badly, that if it came not at once, they 
would very soon want it no longer. 
Their arms were interlocked, they beat, 
or one of them beat, the water helplessly ; 
their heads kept disappearing and coming 
up again. On the ship there was a crowd 
of faces, terror-stricken. The girl caught 
one hand as her boat came to the spot. 
The hand belonged to one of the two men, 
that was clear, but whether the first or the 
second she could not tell; in fact, only 


that one hand and a little piece of coat cuff 


were at the moment visible above water, 
and probably the next moment there would 
have been nothing at all. The fingers 
clutched hers like a vice. Lal threw her- 
self down in the boat to prevent being 
drawn over, and caught the wrist with her 
other hand. 

Then the group, so to speak, emerged 
again from the water, and the hand the 
girl had seized caught the gunwale of the 
boat, and the eyes in the head which 
belonged to the hand opened, and the 
mouth in the head gasped something 
inarticulate. As for the man’s other hand 
and the whole of the rest of him, that was 
locked tight in the embrace of the first 
man who had fallen overboard. Itis, any- 
body knows, the general custom and the 
base ingratitude of persons who are drown- 
ing, to try and drown their rescuers. 

“* Row us ashore quickly,” cried the one 
who clung to the gunwale ; “I can hold on 
for a spell. He won't let go, even to be 
helped into the boat.” 

The ship was brought to now, and there 
was avast crowd of passengers, and the 
officers shouting and gesticulating. 

They saw the action of the girl in the 
boat, and then they saw her seize the 
sculls and pull vigorously to shore. As for 
Lal, all she saw was a pale and dripping 
face, fingers which clutched the gunwale 
and nearly pulled it under, and an indis- 
criminate something in the water. 

“Oh, can you hold on?” she cried. 
“It is but a moment—twenty strokes— 
see, we are close to the steps.” 





“Quick!” he replied; “it is a heavy 
weight. Row as hard as you can, 
please.” 

Presently, when the Captain of the ship 
saw the boat landed at the steps, and was 
sure of the safety of the two men, he made 
a sign to the pilot, and the ship went on 
her way, for time is precious. 

“Lucky escape,” he said. ‘ Armiger 
will come over presently, none the worse for 
a ducking.” 

But the passengers with one accord 
raised a mighty cheer as the boat touched 
the shore, and the men on the lighters 
cheered lustily, and even the two young 
capsized thieves who’ were wet and drip- 
ping, cheered. And there were some who 
said the case must be forwarded to the 
Royal Humane Society, and some who 
talked about Grace Darling, and made 
comparisons, and some who said it was 
their sacred duty to write to the papers, 
and tell the story of this wonderful pre- 
sence of mind. But they did not, because 
shortly afterwards they reached the docks, 
and there was kissing of relations, packing 
of wraps, counting of boxes, and after- 
wards so much to see and to talk about, 
and so many things to tell, that the 
rescue of the second officer in the Thames 
became only an incident in the history of 
the voyage, and the voyage itself only an 
incident in the history of their sojourn 
abroad. 

The distance to be rowed was more, 
indeed, than twenty strokes, but not much 
more. Still, there are times when twenty 
strokes of the oar take more time, to the 
imagination, than many hours of ordinary 
work. Lal rowed with beating heart; in 
two minutes the boat lay alongside the 
steps. 

When her passenger’s feet touched the 
stones he let go, and, being a strong young 
fellow, and none the worse for his cold 
bath, he carried his burden, an apparently 
inanimate body, up the stairs to the top. 
Here he laid him while he ran down again 
to help his preserver. 

“These are my steps,” she said; “my 
boat is always moored here. Thank you, 
but if you don’t give her the whole length 
of her painter, she will be hung up by the 
bows when the tide runs out.” 

She jumped out and ran lightly up the 
stone steps. At the top the man who had 
given them all this trouble sat up, looking 
about him with wondering eyes. Then 
Lal saw that he was of some foreign 
country, partly by his dress and partly 
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from his face. The other, who did indeed 
present a rueful appearance in his dripping 
clothes, was, she perceived, an officer of 
the steamer. Then Lal began to laugh. 

“It is all very well to laugh,” he said 
grimly, and shaking himself like Tommy 
Trout, medallist of the Humane Society, 
after rescuing that Tom, “ but here’s half 
my kit ruined. And, I say, you’ve saved 
my life and I haven’t even thanked you. 

3ut I do not know how to thank you.” 

“It was all by chance,” replied Lal, 
“and I am very glad.” 

“And what are we to do next?” he 
asked. 

He made a sign to the other man, who 
sprang to his feet, shivered and nodded. 

“Tam very glad you saved his life, at 
any rate,” the young man went on; “ he is 
the steward of the officers’ mess, and he 
cannot thank you himself, because he is 
deaf and dumb ; we call him Dick.” 

‘Come, both of you,” said the girl, 
recovering her wits, which were a little 
scattered by this singular event. “ Come 
both and dry your clothes.” 

She led the way, and they all three set 
off running—a remarkable procession of 
one dry girl and two wet men, which drew 
all eyes upon them, and a small following 
of boys, in the direction of the-Captains’ 
house. 

“T thought we should have dragged the 
gunwale under water,” gasped the young 
fellow. 

“So did I,” said Lal simply. “Can you 
swim ¢” 

“ No,” he replied. 

“Yet you jumped overboard to rescue 
— What a splendid thing to 

0! 

“T forgot I couldn’t swim till I was in 
the water. Never mind. I mean to 
learn.” 

The young fellow was a tall, slight-built 
lad of twenty-one or twenty-two. Lal 
pushed him into a bedroom, and pointed 
to a bundle of clothes. It was not 
her fault that they belonged to Captain 
Jansen, who was five feet nothing high, 
and about the same round the waist. So 
that when the lad was dressed in them, he 
felt a certain amount of embarrassment, as 
anyone might who was sent forth into an un- 
known house with trousers no longer than 
his knees, and of breadth phenomenal. 

“ Where can I hide,” he said to himself, 
“ till the things are dry?” 

He found a room set with a long table 
and a good many chairs. This was the 





Captains’ room, where they took their 
meals by day and smoked pipes at night. 
Just then no one was in it. He wanted 
to find the girl. who had saved his life and 
rescued him; so, after a look round, he 
went on his cruise of discovery. 

Next, he opened another door. It was 
Lal’s housekeeping room, in which sat an 
old, old man in an armchair, sound asleep, 
This was Captain Zachariasen. 

He shut the door quietly and opened 
another. This was the front parlour, and 
in it sat Mrs. Rydquist, alone, also fast 
asleep; but the opening of the door 
awakened her, and she sat up and put on 
her spectacles. 

“Come in, Captain,” she said, thinking 
it was one of her friends, but uncertain 
which of them looked so young and wore 
clothes of such an amplitude. ‘Come in, 
Captain. It is a long time since we have 
had a talk.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he replied. “It 
is my first visit here. We always, you 
know, put into East India Docks.” 

“Ah!” She shook her head. “ Very 
wrong—very wrong! Many have been 
robbed at Shadwell. But come in, and I 
will tell you some of my troubles. Do 
take a chair.” 

She drew out a handkerchief, and wiped 
a rising tear. 

“Dear me, what a delightful thing to 
see a young fellow like you—not drowned 
yet!” 

“T might have been,” he replied, “ but 
for——” 

“Ah, and you may be yet.” This 
seemed a very cheerful person. “ Many 
no older than yourself are lying at the 
bottom of the sea this minute.” 

“That is very true,” he said, “ but——’ 

“Oh, I know what you would say. 
And Captain Zachariasen eighty-six years 
of age if a day.” 

The young man began to feel as if he 
had got into an enchanted palace. 


? 


When Lal found him there, he was 
sitting bolt upric)t, while Mrs. Rydquist 
was discoursing at large on perils and 
disasters at sea. 

“You yourself,” she was saying, “look 
like one who will go early and find your 
end——” 

“ Gracious, mother!” cried Lal, in her 
quick sharp way, “how can you say such 
things? Time enough when he does go 
to find it out. Besides Your clothes 
are quite dry now, and—oh! oh! oh!” 
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Then she laughed again, seeing the 
delightful incongruity of trousers, sleeves, 
arms, and legs, so that he retired in 
confusion. 

When he came to put on his own things, 
he discovered that the girl of the boat— 
this girl so remarkably handy with her 
sculls—had actually taken the opportunity 
to restore a button to the back of his neck. 
The loss of this button had troubled him 
for two voyages and a half. So delicate 
and unusual an attention naturally went 
straight to his heart, which was already 
softened by the consideration of the girl’s 
bravery and beauty. 

He thought she looked prettier than 
ever, with her large eyes and the sweet 
innocence of her face, when he came down 
again in his uniform. 

“Your steward is dry too,” she said, 
“and warming himself before the kitchen 
fire. Will you have some tea with the 
Captains? It is their tea-time.” 

“T would rather have some tea with 
you,” he replied, “if I might.” 

“Would you? Then of course you 
shall.” 

She spoke as if it were a mere nothing, 
a trifle of no value at all, this invitation to 
take tea with her. 

She took him into her own room, where 
the young man had seen the old fellow 
asleep, and presently brewed him a cup of 
tea, the like of which, he thought, he had 
never tasted, and set before him a plate of 
hot toast. 

“That is better for you,” she said as 
wisely as any doctor, “than hot brandy- 
and-water.” 

At last he rose, after drinking as much 
tea as he could and staying as long as he 
dared. The ship would be in dock by this 
time. He must get across. 

‘May I come over, when I can get away, 
to see you again?” he asked bashfully. 

She replied, without any bashfulness at 
all and with straightforward friendliness, 
that she would be very glad to see him 
whenever he could call upon her, and that 
the best time would be in the afternoon, or, 
as the evenings were now long, in the 
evening ; but not in the morning, when 
she was busy with all sorts of things, and 
especially in superintending the Captains’ 
dinner. 

“T will come,” he said, and this time he 
blushed. “ What is your name ?” 

“Tam Lal Rydquist,” she replied, as if 
everybody ought to know her. But that 
was not at all what she meant. 





“Tal! What a pretty name It 
suits——” And here he stopped and 
blushed again. 

“ And what is your name ?” 

“ Rex Armiger,” he said. ‘“ And Iam 
second officer on board the Aryan, of the 
Indian Peninsular line, homeward bound 
from Calcutta.” 

This was the beginning of Lal’s love- 
story. A young fellow, gallant and hand- 
some, pulled dripping out of the river—a 
sailor, too—how could Lal fall in love with 
anybody but a sailor ? 

Every love-story has its dawn, its first 
faint glimmering, which grows into a 
glorious rose of day. There are generally, 
as we know, clouds about the east at the 
dawn of day. Club-men about Pall Mall 
frequently remark this in the month of June 
on leaving the whist-table ; policemen have 
told me the same thing ; milkmen, in spring 
and autumn, report the phenomenon ; old- 
fashioned poets observed it. There can be 
no real doubt or question about it. After 
the dawn and the morning comes the 
noon, when the story becomes uninterest- 
ing to outsiders, yet is a very delightful 
story to the actors themselves. There are 
different kinds of clouds, and you already 
know pretty well what was the cloud which 
for a long time made poor Lal’s story a 
sad one. 

When, however, the first streaks of 
dawn appeared the sky was cloudless. 
You must not suppose that this young 
lady beheld the man and straightway fell 
in love with him. Not at all. Love is a 
plant which takes time to grow. In her 
case it kept on growing long after Rex had 
left her; long, indeed, after everybody 
said he was dead. But it cannot be denied 
that she thought about him. 

The Captains congratulated her on 
having pulled the young fellow out of the 
river, Captain Zachariasen, with a gallantry 
beyond his years, even went so far as to 
wish he had himself been the subject of 
the immersion and the rescue. He also 
related several stories of his own daring, 
fifty, sixty, or seventy years before, in 
various parts of the ocean. All this was 
pleasing. 

Lal laughed at the compliments and 
sang the more about the house, nor did it 
disturb her in the least when her mother 
lifted up her voice in prophecy. 

*“* My dear,” she said, “ mark my words. 
If ever I saw shipwreck and drowning—I 
mean quite young drowning—on any man’s 
face, it is marked on the face of that young 
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man. The heedless and the giddy may 
laugh ; but we know better, my dear—we 
who have gone through it.” 

When a ship comes home and has but 
three weeks in which to discharge her 
cargo and take in her new lading, the 
officers have by no means an easy time. 
It is not holiday with them, but quite the 
reverse; and it was not often that Rex 
could get even an evening free. In fact, 
the whole of his wooing was accomplished 
in five visits to Rotherhithe. 

On his first visit he was disappointed. 
Lal was on the river in her boat, and so he 
sat with her mother and waited. Mrs. 
Rydquist took the opportunity, which 
might never occur again, of solemnly 
warning him against falling in love with 
her daughter. This, she said, was a very 
possible thing to happen, especially for a 
sailor, because her girl was well set-up, not 
to say handsome. Therefore, it was her 
duty to warn him, as she had already 
warned a good many, including Captain 
Skantlebury, afterwards cast away in Torres 
Straits, that it was an unlucky thing 
to marry into a family whose husbands 
and male relations generally found a 
grave at the bottom of the sea. Further, 
it was well known among sailors that if 
you rescued a person from drowning, that 
person would, at some time or other, repay 
your offices by injuring your earthly 
prospects. So that there were two excel- 
lent reasons why Rex should avoid the 
Rock of Love. 

They were doubtless valid; but they 
were not strong enough to repress in the 
young man a look of joy and admiration 
when the girl came home fresh and bright 
as an ocean nymph. He took supper with 
her, and between them the two managed 
to repress the gloom even of the prophetess 
who sat with them, as cheerful as Cassandra 
at a Trojan supper. Did ever any one 
consider how much that good old man 
King Priam had to put up with ? 

Another time was on a Sunday evening. 
They went to church together and sang 
out of the same hymn-book. Captain 
Zachariasen was in the pew also, and he 
went to sleep three times, viz., during the 
first lesson, the second lesson, and the 
sermon, without counting the prayers, 
during which he probably dropped off as 
well. After the service, as the evening 
was fine and the air warm, they sat awhile 
in the churchyard, and the young fellow, 
seated on a tombstone, unconscious of the 
moral he was illustrating, had a very good 





time indeed talking with Lal. When they 
were tired of the churchyard they walked 
away to the bridge over the entrance to 
the docks, and leaned over the rail talking 
still. Lal was quite used to the confidences 
of her friends, but somehow this one’s 
confidences were different. He sought no 
advice, he confessed no love-affair; he did 
not begin to look at her as if he was 
struck silly, and then ask her to marry 
him—which so many of the Captains had 
done; he asked her about herself, and 
seemed eager to know all she would tell 
him, as if there was anything about herself 
that so gallant a sailor would care to know, 
with such stupid particulars about her daily 
life, and how she never left Rotherhithe 
at all, and had seen no other place. 

“What a strange life!” he said, after 
many questions. ‘“ What a dull life! Are 
you not tired of it?” 

“No,” she answered. “ Why should I 
be? Do they not bring a constant change 
into the house, my Captains? I know all 
their adventures, and I could tell you, oh! 
such stories. You should hear Captain 
Zachariasen when he begins to recollect.” 

“Ay, ay, we can all spin yarns. But 
never to leave this place!” He paused with 
a sigh. 

“TI am happy,” said Lal. “ Tell me about 
yourself.” 

It was her turn now, and she began to 
question him until he told all he had to 
tell; but I suppose he kept back some- 
thing, as one is told to leave something on 
the dish, for good manners. But if he did 
not tell all, it was because he was modest, 
not because he had things to hide of which 
he was ashamed. 

He was, he said, the son of a Lincolnshire 
clergyman, and he was destined to the 
Church; solemnly set apart, he was, by his 
parents and consecrated in early infancy. 
This made his subsequent conduct the 
more disgraceful, although, as he pleaded, 
his own consent was not asked nor his 
inclinations consulted. The road to the 
Church is grievously beset by wearisome 
boulders, pits, ditches, briars, and it may 
be fallen trunks, which some get over 
without the least difficulty, whereas to 
others they are grievous hindrances. These 
things are an allegory, and I mean books. 
Now unlucky Rex, a masterful youth in 
all games, schoolboy feats, fights, freaks, 
and fanteegs, regarded a book, from his 
earliest infancy, unless it was a romance of 
the sea or a story of adventure, with a 
dislike and suspicion amounting almost to 
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mania. In his recital to Lal, he avoided 
mention of the many floggings he received, 
the battles he fought, and the insubordina- 
tion of which he was guilty, and the count- 
less lessons which he had not learned. He 
simply said that he ran away from school 
and got to Liverpool, where, after swop- 
ping clothes with a real sailor boy, he got 
on board a Canadian brig as loblolly boy, 
and was kicked and cuffed all the way to 
Quebec and all the way back again. The 
skipper cuffed him, the mate cuffed him, 
the cook cuffed him, the crew cuffed him ; 
he got rough treatment and bad grub. His 
faculties were stimulated, no doubt, and a 
good foundation laid for smartness in after 
life as a sailor. Also, his frame was 
hardened by the fresh breeze of the Windy 
Fifties. On his return, he wrote to 
his father, to say that he was about to 
return to school. He did return ; was the 
hero of the school for two months, and 
then again ran away and tried the sea once 
more, from Glasgow to New York in a 
cargo steamer. Finally, his father had to 
renounce his ambitious schemes, in spite of 
the early consecration and setting apart, 
and got him entered as a middy in the 
service of a great line of steamers. Now, 
at the age of twenty-two, he was second 
officer. 

Such was the modesty of the young man 
that he omitted to state many remarkable 
facts in his own life, though these redounded 
greatly to his credit ; nor was it till after- 
wards that Lal discovered how good a 
character he bore for steady seamanship 
and pluck, how well he stood for promo- 
tion. Also, he did not tell her that he 
was the softest-hearted fellow in the world, 
though his knuckles were so hard ; that he 
was the easiest man in the world to lead, 
although the hardest to drive; that on board 
he was always ready, when off duty, to act 
as nursemaid, protector, and playfellow for 
any number of children ; that he was also 
at such times as good as a son or a brother 
to all ladies on board; that on shore he 
was ever ready to give away all his money 
to the first who asked for it; that he 
thought no evil of his neighbour ; that he 
considered all women as angels, but Lal as 
an archangel ; and that he was modest, 
thinking himself a person of the very 
smallest importance on account of these 
difficulties over books, and a shameful 
apostate in the matter of the falling off 
from the early dedication. 

When a young woman begins to take a 
real interest in the adventures of a young 





man, and, like Desdemona, to ask questions, 
she generally lays a solid foundation for 
much more than mereinterest. Dido, though 
she was no longer in her premi¢re jeunesse, 
is a case in point, as well as Desdemona. 
And every married person recollects the 
flattering interest taken in each other by 
fiancé and fiancée during the early days, 
the sweet sunshiny days, of their engage- 
ment. 

That Sunday night, after the talk in the 
churchyard, they went back to the house, and 
Rex had supper with the Captains, winning 
golden opinions by his great and well- 
sustained powers over cold beef and 
pickles, After this they smoked pipes 
and told yarns, and Lal sat among them 
by the side of Rex, which was a joy to 
him, though she was sitting on the arm of 
Captain Zachariasen’s wooden chair, and 
not his own. 

On another occasion during that happy 
and never to be forgotten three weeks, 
Rex carried the girl across the river and 
showed her his own ship lying in the East 
India Docks, which, she was fain to confess, 
are finer than the Commercial Docks. He 
took her all over the great and splendid 
vessel, showed her the saloon with its velvet 
couches, hanging lamps, gilt ornaments, 
and long tables in the officers’ quarters ; 
and midships, and the sailors’ for’ard ; took 
her down to the engine-room by a steep 
ladder of polished iron bars, showed her 
the bridge, the steering tackle, and the 
captain’s cabin, in which he lowered his 
voice from reverence as one does in a church. 
When she had seen everything, he invited 
her to return to the saloon, where she 
found a noble repast spread, and the chief 
officer, the third mate, the Purser, and the 
Doctor waiting to be introduced to her. 
They paid her so much attention and 
deference ; they said so many kind things 
about her courage and presence of mind; 
they waited on her so jealously, they were 
so kind to her, that the girl was ashamed. 
She was so very ignorant, you see, of the 
power of beauty. Then a bottle of cham- 
pagne, a drink which Lal had heard of but 
never seen, was produced, and they all 
drank to her health, bowing and smiling, 
first to her and then to Rex, who blushed 
and hung his head. Then it appeared that 
every man had something which he ardently 
desired her to accept, and when Lal came 
away Rex had his arms full of pretty Indian 
things, smelling of sandal-wood, presents 
to her from his brother officers. This, she 
thought, was very kind of them, especially 
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as they had never seen her before. And 
then Dick, the officers’ steward, the deaf 
and dumb Malay whom she had helped to 
pull out of the water, came and kissed her 
hand humbly, in token of gratitude. A 
beautiful and wonderful day. Yet what 
did the Doctor mean when they came 
away? For while the Purser stood at one 
end of the gangway, and the chief officer 
at the other, and the third mate in the 
middle, all to see her safe across, the 
Doctor, left behind on board, slapped Rex 
loudly upon the shoulder and laughed, 
saying : 

“Gad! Rex, you’re a lucky fellow!” 

How was he lucky ? she asked him in 
the boat, and said she should be glad to 
hear of good luck for him. But he only 
blushed and made no reply. 

One of the things which she brought 
home after this visit was a certain grey 
parrot. He had no particular value as 
a parrot. There were many more valuable 
parrots already about the house, alive or 
stuffed. But this bird had accomplish- 
ments, and among other things, he knew 
his master’s name, and would cry, to every- 
body’s admiration : ‘Poor Rex Armiger ! 
Poor Rex Armiger !” 

When Lal graciously accepted this gift, 
the young man took it as a favourable 
sign. She had already, he knew, sent 
away a dozen Captains at least, and he was 
only second mate. Yet still, when a girl 
takes such a present she means—she surely 
means to make some difference. 

Then there was one day more—the last 
day but one before the ship sailed—the 
last opportunity that Rex could find 
before they sailed. He had leave for a 
whole day ; the lading was completed, the 
passengers were sending on their boxes 
and trunks; the Purser and the stewards 
were taking in provisions~mountains of 
provisions, with bleating sheep, milch cows, 
cocks and hens—for the voyage. 

All was bustle and stir at the Docks, 
but there was no work for the second 
officer. He presented himself at Seven 
Houses at ten o’clock in the morning, 
without any previous notice, and proposed, 
if you please, nothing short of a whole day 
out. A whole day, mind you, from that 
moment until ten o’clock at night. Never 
was proposal more revolutionary. 

‘All day long?” she cried, her great 
eyes full of surprise and joy. 

* All day,” he said, “if you will trust 
yourself with me. Where shall we go?” 

** Where ?” she repeated. 





I suppose that now and then some 
echoes reach Rotherhithe of the outer 
world and its amusements. Presumably 
there are natives who have seen the 
Crystal Palace and other places ; here and 
there might be found one or two who 
have seen a theatre. Most of them, how- 
ever, know nothing of any place of amuse- 
ment whatever. It is a city without any 
shows. Punch and Judy go not near it; 
Cheap Jack passes it by; the wandering 
feet of circus horses never pass that way; 
gipsies’ tents have never been seen there ; 
the boys of Rotherhithe do not even know 
the travelling caravan with the fire-eater. 
To conjurors, men with entertainments, 
and lecturers it is an untrodden field. 
When Lal came, in a paper, upon the 
account of festive doings she passed them 
over, and turned to the condition of the 
markets in South Africa or Quebec as being 
a subject more likely to interest the 
Captains. Out of England there were 
plenty of things to interest her. She knew 
something about the whole round world, 
or, at least, its harbours; but of London 
she was ignorant. 

“Where ?” she asked, gasping. 

“ There’s the Crystal Palace and Epping 
Forest ; there’s the National Gallery and 
Highgate Hill; there’s the top of St. Paul’s 
and the Aquarium ; there’s Kew Gardens 
and the Tower ; there’s South Kensington 
and Windsor Castle ””—Rex bracketed the 
places according to some obscure arrange- 
ment in his own mind—“ lots of places. 
The only thing is where ?” 

**T have seen none of them,” she replied. 
* Will you choose for me ?” 

“Oh!” he groaned. ‘Here is a house 
full of great hulking skippers, and she 
works herself to death for them, and not 
one among them all has ever had the grace 
to take her to go and see something !” 

“Don’t call them names,” she replied 
gently ; “our people never go anywhere, 
except to Poplar and Limehouse. One 
of them went one evening to Woolwich 
Gardens, but he did not like it. He said 
the manners of the people were forward, 
and he was cheated out of half-a-crown.” 

“Then, Lal,” he jumped up and made a 
great show of preparing for immediate 
departure with his cap ; “ then, Lal, let us 
waste no more time in talking, but be off 
at once.” 

“Oh, I can’t !” 

Her face fell, and the tears came into 
her eyes as she suddenly recollected a 
reason why she could not go, 
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“ Why can’t you?” 

“ Because—oh, because of the pudding. 
I can trust her with the potatoes, and she 
will boil the greens toa turn. But the 
pudding I always make, and no one else 
can make it but me.” 

The lady referred to was not her mother, 
but the assistant—the “ service.” 

“Can’t they go without pudding for 
once ¢” 

Lal shook her head. 

“They always expect pudding, and 
they are very particular about the currants. 
You can’t think what a quantity of currants 
they want in their pudding.” 

“Do you always give them plum-duff, 
then ?” 

“Except when they have roly-poly or 
apple dumplings. Sometimes it is baked 
plum-duff, sometimes it is boiled, sometimes 
with sauce, and sometimes with brandy. 
But I think they would never forgive me 
if there was no pudding.” 

Rex nodded his head, put on his cap— 
this conversation took place in the kitchen 
—and marched resolutely straight into the 
Captains’ room, where three of them were 
at that moment sitting in conversation. 
One was Captain Zachariasen. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, politely saluting ; 
“Tal wants a whole holiday. But she says 
she can’t take it unless you will kindly go 
without your pudding to-day.” 

They looked at each other. No one for 
a time spoke. The gravity of the pro- 
posal was such that no one liked to take 
the responsibility of accepting it. A dinner 
at Rydquist’s without pudding was a thing 
hitherto unheard of. 

“Why,” asked Captain Zachariasen 
severely—‘ why, if you please, Mr. Armiger, 
does Lal want a holiday to-day? And 
why cannot she be content with a half- 
holiday? Do I ever take a whole day ?” 

“Because she wants to go somewhere 
with me,” replied Rex stoutly; “and 
if she doesn’t go to-day she won’t go 
at all, because we sail the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“Under these circumstances, gentlemen,” 
said Captain Zachariasen, softening, and 
feeling that he had said enough for the 
assertion of private rights, “seeing that 
Lal is, for the most part, an obliging girl, 
and does her duty with a willing spirit, I 
think—you are agreed with me, gentle- 
men ?” 

The other two nodded their heads, but 
with some sadness. 

“Then, sir,” said Captain Zachariasen, 





as if he were addressing his chief officer at 
high noon, “ make it so.” 


“Now,” said Rex, as they passed 
Rotherhithe parish church, and drew near 
unto Thames Tunnel Station, “I’ve made 
up my mind where to take you to. As for 
the British Museum, it’s sticks and stones, 
and South Kensington is painted pots ; 
the National Gallery is saints and sign- 
boards ; the Crystal Palace is buns, and 
boards, and ginger-beer, with an organ; 
the Monument of London is no better 
than the crosstrees. Where we will go, 
Lal—where we will go for our day out is to 
Hampton Court, and we will have such a 
day as you shall remember.” 

There had been, as yet, no word of 
love ; but he called her Lal, and she called 
him Rex, which is an excellent beginning. 

They did have that day ; they did go to 
Hampton Court. First they drove in a 
hansom—Lal thought nothing could be 
more delightful than this method of 
conveyance—to Waterloo Station, where 
they were so lucky as to catch a train 
going to start in three-quarters of an 
hour, and by that they went to Hampton 
Court. 

It was in the early days of the month of 
June, which in England has two moods. 
One is the dejected, make-yourself-as- 
miserable-as-you-can mood, when the rain 
falls dripping all the day, and the leaves, 
which have hardly yet fully formed on the 
trees, begin to get rotten before their time, 
and think of falling off. That mood of 
June is not delightful. The other, which 
is far preferable, is that in which the 
month comes with a gracious smile, bearing 
in her hands lilac, roses, laburnum, her 
face all glorious with sunshine, soft airs, 
and warmth, Then the young year springs 
swiftly into vigorous manhood, with fra- 
grance and sweet perfumes, and the country 
hedges are splendid with their wealth of a 
thousand wild flowers, and the birds sing 
above their nests. Men grow young again, 
lapped and wrapped in early summer ; the 
blood of the oldest is warmed; their 
fancies run riot ; they begin to babble of 
holidays, to talk of walks in country 
places, of rest on hill-sides, of wanderings, 
rod in hand, beside the streams, of shady 
woods, and the wavelets of a tranquil sea ; 
they feel once more—one must feel it every 
year again or die—the old simple love for 
earth, fair mother-earth, generous earth, 
mother, nurse, and fosterer—as well as 
grave; theyenjoythesunshine. Sad autumn 
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is as yet far off, and seems much farther ; 
they are not yet near unto the days when 
they shall say, one to the other : 

“Lo! the evil days are come when we 
may say, ‘I have no pleasure in them.’” 

The train sped forth from the crowded 
houses, and presently passed into the fields 
and woods of Surrey. Rex and Lal were 
alone in a second-class carriage, and she 
looked out of the window while he looked 
at her. And so to Hampton, where the 
Mole joins the silver Thames, and the 
palace stands beside the river bank. 

I have always thought that to possess 
Hampton Court is a rare and precious 
privilege which Londoners cannot regard 
with sufficient gratitude, for, with the 
exception of Fontainebleau, which is too 
big, there is nothing like it—except, 
perhaps, in Holland—anywhere. It is 
delightful to wander in the cool cloisters, 
about the bare chambers, hung with 
pictures, and in the great empty hall, 
where the Queen might dine every day, if 
she chose, her crown upon her head, with 
braying of trumpets, scraping of fiddles, 
and pomp of scarlet retainers. But she does 
not please. Then one may walk over 
elastic turf, round beds of flowers, or down 
long avenues of shady trees, which make 
one think of William the Third ; or one 
may even look over a wooden garden gate 
into what was the garden in the times 
before Cardinal Wolsey found out this old 
country grange and made it into a palace. 
Young people—especially young people in 
love—may also seek the windings of the 
maze. 

This boy Rex, with the girl who seemed 
to him the most delightful creature ever 
formed by a benevolent Providence, enjoyed 
all these delights, the girl lost in what 
seemed to her a dream of wonder. Why 
had she never seen any of these beautiful 
places? For the first time in her life, 
Rotherhithe, and the docks: and ships, 
became small to her. She had never 
before known the splendour of stately halls, 
pictures, or great gardens. She felt humi- 
liated by her strangeness, and to this day, 
though now she has seen a great many 
splendid places, she’ regards Hampton 
Court as the most wonderful and the most 
romantic of all buildings ever erected, and 
I do not think she is far wrong. 

One thing only puzzled her. She. had 
read, somewhere, of the elevating influences 
of art. This is a great gallery of art. Yet 
somehow she did not feel elevated at all. 
Especially did a collection of portraits of 





women, all with drooping eyes, and false 
smiles, and strange looks, the meaning of 
which she knew not, make her long to 
hurry out of the room and into the fair 
gardens, on whose lawns she could forget 
these pictures. How could they elevate 
or improve the people? Art, you see, 
only elevates those who understand a little 
of the technique, and ordinary people go 
to the picture-galleries for the story told 
by each picture. This is the reason why 
the contemplation of a vast number of 
pictures has hitherto failed to improve our 
culture or to elevate our standards. But 
these two, like most visitors, took all for 
granted, and it must be owned that there 
are many excellent stories, especially those 
of the old sea-fight pictures, in the Hampton 
Court galleries. 

Then they had dinner together in a room 
whose windows looked right down the 
long avenue of Bushey, where the chestnuts 
were in all their glory ; and after dinner 
Rex took her on the river. It was the 
same river as that of Rotherhithe. But 
who would have thought that twenty miles 
would make so great a change? No ships, 
no steamers, no docks, no noise, no shout- 
ing, no hammering ; and what a difference 
in the boats! They drifted slowly down 
with the silent current. The warm sun of 
the summer afternoon lay lovingly on the 
meadows. It was not a Saturday. No 
one was on the river but themselves. The 
very swans sat sleepily on the water ; there 
was a gentle swish and slow murmur of 
the current along the reeds and grasses of 
the bank ; crimson and golden leaves hung 
over the river; the flowers of the lilies 
were lying open on the water. 

Lal held the ropes and Rex the sculls ; 
but he let them lie idle and looked at the 
fair face before him, while she gazed 
dreamily about, thinking how she should 
remember, and by what things, this won- 
derful day, this beautiful river, this palace, 
and this gentle rowing in the light skiff. 
As she looked, the smile faded out of her 
face and her eyes filled with tears. 

“ Why, Lal?” he asked. 

She made no reply for a minute or two, 
thinking what reason she might truthfully 
allege for her tears, which had risen 
unbidden at the touch of some secret 
chord. 

“T do not know,” she said. ‘“ Except 
that everything is so new and strange, 
and I am quite happy, and it is all so 
beautiful.” 

Rex reflected on the superior nature of 
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women who can shed tears as a sign of 
happiness. 

“T am so happy,” he said, “that I 
should like to dance and sing, except that 
I am afraid of capsizing the craft, when to 
Davy’s locker we should go for want of 
your dingy, Lal.” 

But they could not stay on the river all 
the evening. The sun began to descend ; 
clouds came up from the south-west ; the 
wind freshened ; a mist arose, and the 
river became sad and mysterious. 

Then Rex turned the bows and rowed 
back. 

The girl shuddered as she stepped upon 
the shore. 

“T shall never forget it,’ she said, 
“never. And now it is all over.” 

“Will you remember, with this day, 
your companion of the day?” asked Rex. 

“Yes,” she replied, with the frank and 
truthful gaze which went straight to the 
young man’s heart ; “I shall never forget 
the day or my companion.” 

They went back to the palace, and while 
the shadows grew deeper, walked in the 
old-fashioned garden of King William, 
beneath its arch of branches, old now and 
knotty and gnarled. 

Rex was to sail in two days’ time. He 
would have no other chance. Yet he 
feared to break the charm. 

‘We must go,” he said. “ Yes, it is all 
over.” He heaved a mighty sigh. “ What 
a day we have had. And now it is gone, 
it is growing dark, and we must go. And 
this is the last time I shall see you, Lal.” 

“Yes,” she murmured, “ the last time.” 

Years afterwards she remembered those 
words and the thought of ill omens and 
what they may mean. 

“The last time,” she repeated. 

“T suppose you know, Lal, that I love 
you?” said Rex quite simply. ‘“ You must 
know that. But, of course, everybody 
loves you.” 

“Oh!” she laid her hand upon his arm. 
“Are you sure, quite sure that you love 
me? You might be mistaken, Rex.” 

“Sure, Lal?” 

“Can you really love me?” 

“My darling, have not other men told 
you the same thing? Have you not 
listened and sent them away? Do not 
send me away, too, Lal.” 

“They said they—— Oh, it was non- 
sense. They could not really have loved me, 
because I did not love them at all.” 

“ And—and—me?” asked Rex with 
fine disregard of grammar. 





‘‘Oh, no, Rex. I do not want to send 
you away—not if you really love me; and, 
Rex, Rex, you have kissed me enough.” 

They could not go away quite then ; 
they stayed there till they were found by 
the custodian of the vine, who ignomi- 
niously led them to the palace-gates and 
dismissed them with severity. Then Rex 
must needs have supper, in order to keep 
his sweetheart with him a little longer. 
And it was not till the ten o’clock train 
that they returned to town, Lal quiet and 
a little tearful, her hand in her lover’s ; 
Rex full of hope, and faith, and charity, 
and as happy as if he were, indeed, 
rex orbis totius, the king of the whole 
world. 

At half-past eleven he brought her 
home. It was very late for Rotherhithe ; 
the Captains were mostly in bed by ten, 
and all the lights out, but to-night Mrs. 
Rydquist sat waiting for her daughter. 

‘Mrs. Rydquist,” said the young man, 
beaming like a sun-god between the pair 
of candles over which the good lady sat 
reading, “she has promised to be my wife 
—Lal is going to marry me. The day after 
to-morrow we drop down the river, but I 
shall be home again soon—home again. 
Come, Lal, my darling, my sweet, my 
queen,” he took her in his arms and kissed 
her again—this shameless young sailor— 
“and as soon as I get my ship—why— 
why—why——’” he kissed her once more, 
and yet once more. 

“T wish you, young man,” said Lal’s 
mother in funereal tones, “a better fate 
than has befallen all the men who fell in 
love with us. I have already given you 
my most solemn warning. You rush upon 
your fate, but I wash my hands of it. My 
mother’s lost husband, and my husband, 
lie dead at the bottom of the sea. Also 
two of my first cousins’ husbands, and a 
second cousin’s once -removed husband. 
We are an unlucky family ; but, perhaps, 
my daughter’s husband may be more 
fortunate.” 

“Oh, mother,” cried poor Lal, “ don’t 
make us down-hearted !” 

“T said, my dear,” she replied, folding 
her hands with a kind of resignation to 
the inevitable, “I said that I hope he may 
be more fortunate. I cannot say more ; if 
I could say more I would say it. If I 
think he may not be more fortunate I will 
not say it; nor will I give you pain, 
Mr. Armiger, by prophesying that you will 
add to our list.” 

“ Never mind,” said Rex ; “ we sailors 
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are mostly as safe at sea as the land- 
lubbers on shore, only people won’t think 
so. Heart up, Lal! heart up, my sweet ! 
Come outside and say good-bye.” 

“Look!” said Mrs. Rydquist, pointing 
cheerfully to the candlestick when her 
daughter returned with tears in her eyes 
and Rex’s last kiss burning on her lips ; 
“there is a winding-sheet, my dear, in the 
candle. To-night a coffin popped out of 
the kitchen-fire. I took it up in hopes it 
might have been a purse. No, my dear, a 
coffin. Captain Zachariasen crossed knives 
at dinner to-day. I have had shudders all 
the evening, which is as sure a sign of 
graves as any I know. Before you came 
home the furniture cracked three times. 
No doubt, my dear, these warnings are for 
me, who am a poor weak creature, and 
ready, and willing, and hopeful, I am 
sure, to be called away; or for Captain 
Zachariasen, who is, to be sure, a great 
age, and should expect his call every day 
instead of going on with his talk, and his 
rum, and his pipe as if he was forgotten ; 
or for any one of the Captains, afloat or 
ashore ; these signs, my dear, may be meant 
for anybody, and I would not be so pre- 
sumptuous in a house full of sailors as to 
name the man for whom they have come ; 
but, if I read signs right, then they mean 
that young man. And oh! my _ poor 
girl——” she clasped her hands as if now, 
indeed, there could be no hope. 

* What is it, mother ?” 

“My dear, it is a Friday, of all the 
days in the week !” 

She rose, took a candle, and went to bed 

‘ with her handkerchief to her eyes. 


CHAPTER IV, OVERDUE AND POSTED, 


TuIs day of days, this queen of all days, 
too swiftly sped over the first and last of 
the young sailor’s wooing. Lal’s sweet- 
heart was lost to her almost as soon as 
he was found. But he left her so happy 
in spite of her mother’s gloomy forebodings, 
that she wondered, not knowing that all 
the past years had been nothing but a long 
preparation for the time of love, how 
could she ever have been happy before ? 
And she was only eighteen, and her lover 
as handsome as Apollo, and as well- 
mannered. Next morning at about twelve 
o’clock she jumped into her boat and 
rowed out upon the river to see the 
Aryan start upon her voyage. The tide 
was on the turn and the river full when the 
great steamer came out of dock and slowly 
made her way upon the crowded water 
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a miracle of humanskill, a great and wonder- 
ful living thing which though even a clumsy 
lighter might sink and destroy it, yet could 
live through the wildest storm ever known 
in the Sea of Cyclones, through which she 
was to sail. As the Aryan passed the little 
boat Lal saw her lover. He had sprung 
upon the bulwark and was waving his hat 
in farewell. Oh, gallant Rex, so brave, 
and so loving! To think that this glorious 
creature, this god-like man, this young 
prince among sailors, should fall in love 
with her! And then the Doctor, and the 
Purser, and the chief officers, and even the 
Captain, came to the side and took off their 
caps to her, and some of the passengers, 
informed by the Doctor who she was, and 
how brave she was, waved their hands and 
cheered. 

Then the ship forged ahead and in a few 
moments Rex jumped down with a final 
kiss of his fingers. The screw turned 
more quickly ; the ship forged ahead ; Lal 
lay to in mid-stream, careless what might 
run into her, gazing after her with strain- 
ing eyes. When she had rounded the 
point and was lost to view, the girl, for 
the first time in her life since she was a 
child, burst into tears and sobbing. 

It was but a shower. Lal belonged to 
a sailor family. Was she to weep and go 
in sadness because her lover was away 
doing his duty upon the blue water? Not 
so. She shook her head, dried her eyes, 
and rowed homewards, grave yet cheerful. 

“‘Is his ship gone?” asked her mother. 
‘“‘ Well, he is a fine lad to look at, Lal, and 
if he is as true as he is strong and well- 
favoured, I could wish you nothing better. 
Let us forget the signs and warnings, my 
dear,” this was kindly meant, but had an 
unpleasant and gruesome sound, “and let 
us hope that he will come back again. 
Indeed, I do not see any reason why he 
should not come back more than once.” 

Everything went on, then, as if nothing 
had happened. What a strange thing it is 
that people can go on as if nothing had 
happened, after the most tremendous 
events! Life so changed for her, yet 
Captain Zachariasen taking up the thread 
of her discourse just as before, and the 
same interest expected to be shown in the 
timber trade! Yet what a very different 
thing is interest in timber trade compared 
with interest in a man! Then she dis- 
covered with some surprise that her old 
admiration of Captains as a class, had been 
a good deal modified during the last three 
weeks, There were persons in the world, 
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it was now quite certain, of culture 
superior even to that of a skipper in the 
Canadian trade. And she clearly dis- 
covered, for the first time, that a whole 
life devoted to making Captains comfort- 
able, providing them with pudding, looking 
after their linen, and hearing their confi- 
dences, might, without the gracious in- 
fluences of love, become a very arid and 
barren kind of life. Perhaps, also, the 
recollection of that holiday at Hampton 
Court helped to modify her views on the 
subject of Rotherhithe and its people. The 
place was only, after all, a small part of a 
great city ; the people were humble. One 
may discover as much certainly about one’s 
own people without becoming ashamed of 
them. It is only when one reaches a grade 
higher in the social scale that folk become 
ashamed of themselves. An assured posi- 
tion in the world, as the chimney-sweep 
remarked, gives one confidence. Lal 
plainly saw that her sweetheart was of 
gentler birth and better breeding than she 
had been accustomed to. She therefore 
resolved to do her best never to make him 
on that account repent his choice, and 
there was an abundance of fine sympathy, 
the assumption or pretence of which is 
the foundation of good manners, in this 
girl’s character. 

It was an intelligent parrot which Rex 
had given her, and at this juncture proved 
a remarkably sympathetic creature, for at 
sight of his mistress he would shake his 
head, plume his wings, and presently, as if 
necessary to console her, would cry : 

“Poor Rex Armiger! Poor Rex 
Armiger |” 

But she was never dull, nor did she 
betray to any one, least of all to her 
old friend Captain Zachariasen, that her 
manner of regarding things had in the 
least degree changed, while the secret joy 
that was in her heart showed itself in a 
thousand merry ways, with songs and 
laughter, and little jokes with her Captains, 
so that they marvelled that the existence 
of a sweetheart at sea should produce so 
beneficial an effect upon maidens. Perhaps, 
too, in some mysterious way, her happiness 
affected the puddings. I say not this at 
random, because certainly the fame of 
Rydquist’s as a house where comforts, else- 
where unknown, and at Limehouse and 
Poplar quite unsuspected, could be found, 
spread far and wide, even to Deptford on 
the east, and Stepney on the north, and 
the house might have been full over and 
over again, but they would take in no 





strangers, being in this respect as exclusive 
as Boodle’s, 

This attitude of cheerfulness was greatly 
commended by Captain Zachariasen. 
“Some girls,” he said, “would have let 
their thoughts run upon their lover instead 
of their duty, whereby houses are brought 
toruin and Captainsseek comfort elsewhere. 
Once the sweetheart is gone, he ought 
never more to be thought upon till he 
comes home again, save in bed or in 
church, while there is an egg to be boiled 
or an onion to be peeled.” 

The first letter which Rex sent her was 
the first that Lal had ever received in all 
her life. And such a letter! It came 
from the Suez Canal ; the next came from 
Aden; the next from Point de Galle; the 
next from Calcutta. So far all was well. 
Be sure that Lal read them over and over 
again, every one, and carried them about in 
her bosom, and knew them all word for 
word, and was, after the way of a good and 
honest girl, touched to the very heart that 
aman should love her so very, very much, 
and should think so highly of her, and 
should talk as if she was all goodness—a 
thing which no woman can understand. 
It makes silly girls despise men, and good 
girls respect and fear them. 

The next letter was much more im- 
portant than the first four, which were, 
in truth, mere rhapsodies of passion, 
although on that very account more 
interesting than letters which combine 
matter-of-fact business with love, for, on 
arriving at Calcutta, Rex found a proposal 
waiting for his acceptance. This offer 
came from the Directors of the Company 
and showed in what good esteem he was 
held, being nothing less than the command 
of one of their smaller steamers, engaged 
in what is called the country trade. 

“Tt will separate us for three years at 
least,” he wrote, “and perhaps for five, 
but I cannot afford to refuse the chance. 
Perhaps, if I did, I might never get another 
offer, and everybody is congratulating me, 
and thinking me extremely fortunate to 
get a ship so early. So, though it 
keeps me from the girl of my heart, I have 
accepted, and I sail at once. My ship is 
named the Philippine. She is a thousand- 
ton boat, and classed 100 Al, newly 
built. She is not like the Aryan, fitted 
with splendid mirrors, and gold, and paint, 
and a great saloon, being built chiefly for 
cargo. The crew are all Lascars, and I am 
the only Englishman aboard except the 
mate and the chief engineer. We are 
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under orders to take in rice from Hong- 
Kong ; bound for Brisbane, first of all; if 
that answers we shall continue in the 
country grain trade; if not, we shall, I 
suppose, go seeking, when I shall have a 
commission on the cargo. As for pay, I 
am to have twenty pounds a month, with 
rations and allowances, and liberty to trade 
—so many tons every voyage—if I like. 
These are good terms, and at the end of 
every year there should be something put 
byin the locker. Poor Lal! Oh, my dear 
sweet eyes ! Oh, my dear brown hair! Oh, 
my dear sweet lips! I shall not kiss them 
for three years more. What are three 
years? Soon gone, my pretty. Think of 
that, and heart up! As soon asI can I 
will try for a Port of London ship. Then 
we will be married and have a house at 
Gravesend, where you shall see me come 
up stream, homeward bound.” With much 
more to the same effect. 

Three years—or it might be five! Lal 
put down the letter, and tried to make out 
what it would mean to her. She would 
be in three years, when Rex came home, 
one-and-twenty, and he would be five-and- 
twenty. Five-and-twenty seems to eighteen 
what forty seems to thirty, fifty to forty, 
and sixty to fifty. One has a feeling that 
the ascent of life must then be quite ac- 
complished, and the descent fairly begun ; 
the leaves on the trees by the wayside must 
be ever so little browned and dusty, if not 
yellow ; the heart must be full of expe- 
rience, the head must be full of wisdom, the 
crown of glory, if any is to be worn at all, 
already on the brows. The ascent of life 
is like the climbing of some steep hill, 
because the summit seems continually to 
recede, and so long as one is young in 
heart it is never reached. Rex five-and- 
twenty! Three years to wait ! 

It is, indeed, along time for the young to 
look forward to. Such a quantity of things 
get accomplished in three years! Why, in 
three years alad gets through his whole un- 
dergraduate course, and makes a spoon or 
spoils a horn. Three years makes up one 
hundred and fifty-six weeks, with the same 
number of Sundays, in every one of which a 
girl may sit in the quiet church, and wonder 
on what wild seas or in what peaceful haven 
her lover may be floating. Three years 
are four summers in the course of three 
years, with as many othef seasons; in 
three years there is time for many a hope 
to spring up, flourish for a while, and die ; 
for friendship to turn into hate; for 
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old. The experience of the long succession 
of human generations has developed this 
sad thing among mankind that we cannot 
look forward with joy to the coming 
years, and in everything unknown which 
will happen to us we expect a thing of evil. 
Three years! Yet it must be borne, as 
the lady said to the school-boy concerning 
the fat beef, “It is helped, and must be 
finished.” 

When Mrs. Rydquist heard the news 
she first held up her hands, and spread 
them slowly outwards, shaking and wagging 
her head—a most dreadful sign, worse than 
any of those-with which Panurge discom- 
fited Thaumast. Then she sighed heavily. 
Then she said aloud: “Oh! dear, dear, 
dear! So soon! I had begun to hope 
that the bad luck would not show yet! 
Dear, dear! Yet what could be expected 
after such certain signs ?” 

“Why,” said Captain Zachariasen, “ as 
for signs, they may mean anything or any- 
body, and as for fixing them on Cap’en 
Armiger, no reason that I can see. Don’t 
be downed, Lal. The narrow seas are as 
safe as the Mediterranean. In my time 
there were the pirates, who are now shot, 
hanged, and drowned, every man Jack. 
No more stinkpots in crawling boats pre- 
tending to be friendly traders. You might 
row your dingy about the islands as safe as 
Lime’us Reach. Lord! Id rather go cruis- 
ing with your sweetheart in them waters 
than take a twopenny omnibus along the 
Old Kent Road. Your signs, ma’am,” he 
said to Mrs, Rydquist politely, “‘ must be 
read other ways. There’s Cap’en Biddi- 
man ; perhaps they’re meant for him.” 

Then came another letter from Singa- 
pore. Rex was pleased with the ship and 
his crew. Ail was going well. 

After six weeks there came another 
letter. It was from Hong-Kong. The 
Philippine had taken on board her cargo 
of rice, and was to sail next day. 

Rex wrote in his usual confident, happy 
vein—full of love, of hope, and happiness. 

After that—no more letters at all. 
Silence. 

Lal went on in cheerfulness for a long 
time. Rex could not write from Brisbane. 
He would write when the ship got back to 
Hong-Kong. 

The weeks went on, but still there was 
silence. It was whispered in the Captains’ 
room that the Philippine was long over- 
due at Moreton Bay. Then the whispers 
became questions whether there was any 
news of her: then one went across to the 
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office of the Company, and brought back 
the dreadful news that the owners had 
given her up; and they began to hide 
away the “Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette.” Then everybody became ex- 
tremely kind to Lal, studying little sur- 
prises for her, and assuming an appearance 
of light-heartedness so as to deceive the 
poor girl. She went about with cheerful 
face, albeit with sinking heart. Ships are 
often overdue; letters get lost on the way ; 
for a while she still carolled and sang 
about her work, though at times her song 
would suddenly stop like the song of a 
bullfinch, who remembers something, and 
must needs stay his singing while he thinks 
about it. 

Then there came a time when the poor 
child stopped singing altogether, and would 
look with anxious eyes from one Captain 
to the other, seeking comfort. But no 
one had any comfort to give her. 

Captain Zachariasen told her at last. 
He was an old man; he had seen so many 
shipwrecks that they thought he would tell 
her best; also it was considered his duty, 
as the father or the oldest inhabitant of 
Rydquist’s, to undertake this task ; and as 
a wise and discreet person he would tell 
the story, as it should be told, in few 
words, and so get it over without beatings 
on and off. He accepted the duty, and 
discharged himself of it as soon as he 
could. He told her the story, in fact, the 
next morning in the kitchen. 

He said quietly : 

“Lal, my dear, the Philippine has gone 
to the bottom, and—and don’t take on, 


my pretty. But Cap’en Armiger he is 
gone, too; with all hands he went 
down.’ 


“ How do you know ?” she asked. The 
news was sudden, but she had felt it 
coming ; that is, she had felt some of it— 
not all. 

“ The insurances have been all paid up ; 
the ship is posted at Lloyd’s. My dear, I 
went to the underwriters a month ago and 
more, and axed about her. Axed what 
they would underwrite her for, and they 
said a hundred per cent. ; and then they 
wouldn’t do it. Not a atom of hope— 
gone she is, and that young fellow aboard 
her. Well, my dear, that’s done with. 
Shall I leave you here alone to get through 
a spell o’ crying?” 

“The ship,” said Lal, with dry eyes, 
“may be at the bottom of the sea, and 
the insurances may be paid for her. But 
Rex is not drowned.” 





That was what she said: “ Rex is not 
drowned.” 

Her mother brought out her cherished 
crape—she was a woman whom this nasty 
crinkling black stuff comforted ina way— 
and offered to divide it with her daughter. 

Lal refused; she bought herself gay 
ribbons, and she decked herself with them. 
She tried, in order to show-the strength 
of her faith, to sing about the house. 

“Rex,” she said stoutly, “is 
drowned.” 

This was a most unexpected way of 
receiving the news. The Captains looked 
for a burst of tears and lamentation, after 
which things would brighten up, and some 
other fellow might have a chance. No 
tears at all! No chance for anybody 
else ! 

“Ribbons!” moaned Mrs. Rydquist. 
“Qh, Captain Zachariasen, my daughter 
wears ribbons—blue ribbons and red 
ribbons—while her sweetheart, lying at 
the bottom of the sea, cries aloud, poor 
lad, for a single yard of crape!” 

“ T would be more natural,” said Captain 
Zachariasen, “to cry and adone with it. 
But gals, ma’am, are not what gals was in 
my young days, when so many were there 
as was taken off by wars, privateers, 
storms, and the hand of the Lord, that there 
was no time to cry over them, not for more 
than a month or so. And as for flying in 
the face of Providence, and saying that a 
drownded man is not drownded—a man 
whose ship’s insurances have been paid, 
and his ship actually posted at Lloyd’s— 


not 


| why it’s beyond anything.” 


“ Rex is not dead,” said the girl to her- 
self again and again. “He is not dead. 
I should know if he were dead. He would, 
somehow or other, come and tell me. He 
is sitting somewhere—I know not where 
it is—waiting for deliverance, and think- 
ing—oh, my Rex! my Rex !—thinking 
about the girl he loves.” 

This was what she said; her words 
were brave, yet it is hard to keep one’s 
faith up to so high a level as these words 
demanded. For no one else thought there 
was, or could be, any chance. For nearly 
three years she struggled to keep alive 
this poor ray of hope, based upon nothing 
at all; and for all that time no news came 
from the far East about her lover’s ship, 
nor did any one know where she was cast 
away or how. 

Sometimes this faith would break down, 
and she would ask in tears and with sob- 
bings what so many women bereft of their 
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lovers have asked in vain—an answer to 
her prayers. Ah! helpless ones if her 
prayers were mockeries, and her lover were 
dead in very truth ! 

CHAPTER V. THE PATIENCE OF PENELOPE. 

Tue longer Ulysses stayed away from 
the rocky Ithaca, the more numerous 
became the suitors for the hand of the 
lovely Penelope who possessed the art 
revived much later by Ninon de 1l’Enclos 
of remaining beautiful although she grew 
old. That was because Penelope wickedly 
encouraged her lovers—te their destruction 
—and held out false hopes connected with 
a simple bit of embroidery. Why the 
foolish fellows, whose wits should have 
been sharpened by the vehemence of their 
passion, did not discover the trick, is not 
apparent. Perhaps, however, the climate 
of Ithaca was bracing, and the wine good, 
so that they winked one upon the other, 
and pretended not to see, or whispered : 
“ He will never come, let us wait.” 

The contrary proved the case with the 
lass of Rotherhithe. When, after two 
years or so, some of her old suitors 
ventured with as much delicacy as in them 
lay to reopen the subject of courtship, they 
were met with a reception so unmistakable, 
that they immediately retired, baffled, and 
in confusion; some among them—those 
of coarser mind—to scoff and sneer at a 
constancy so unusual. Others—those of 
greater sympathies—to reflect with all 
humility on the great superiority of the 
feminine nature over their own, since it 
permitted a fidelity which they could not 
contemplate as possible for themselves, and 
were fain to admire while they regretted it. 

Gradually it became evident to most of 
them that the case was hopeless, and those 
Captains who had once looked confidently 
to making Lal their own, returned to 
their former habits of friendly communi- 
cations, and asked her advice and opinion 
in the matter of honourable proposals for 
the hands of other young ladies. 

Three suitors still remained, and, each 
in his own way, refused to be sent away. 

The first of these was Captain Holstius, 
whose acquaintance we have already made. 
He was, of course, in the Norway trade. 

Perhaps it is not altogether fair to call 
Captain Holstius a suitor. He was a 
lover, but he had ceased to hope for any- 
thing except permission to go on in a 
friendly way, doing such offices as lay in 
his power, to please and help the girl 
whom he regarded—being a simple sort of 





fellow of a religious turn—as Danteregarded 
Beatrice. She was to him a mere angel 
of beauty and goodness ; in happier times 
she had been that rare and wonderful 
creature, a merry, laughing, happy angel, 
always occupied in good works, such as 
making plum-duff for poor humanity ; 
now, unhappily, an angel who endured 
suspense and the agony of long waiting 
for news which would never come. 

For the good Norwegian, like all the 
rest, believed that Rex was dead long ago. 
Captain Holstius was not a man accustomed 
to put his thoughts into words; nor did 
he, like a good many people, feel for 
thoughts through a multitude of phrases 
and thousands of words. But had he been 
able to set forth in plain language the 
things he intended and meant, he would 
certainly have said something to this 
effect. I think he would have said it more 
simply, and therefore with the greater 
force. 

“Tf I could make her forget him: if I 
could substitute my own image entirely for 
the image of that dead man, so that she 
should be happy, just as she used to be 
when I first saw her, and if all could be 
as ifhe had never known her, I should think 
myself in heaven itself; or if by taking 
another man to husband, and not me at 
all, she would recover her happiness, I 
should be contented, for I love her so 
much that all I ask is for her to be 
happy.” 

It is a form of disinterested love which 
is so rare that at this moment I cannot 
remember any other single instance of it. 
Most people, when they love a girl, 
vehemently desire to keep her for them- 
selves. Yet in the case of Captain Hol- 
stius, as for marrying her, that seemed a 
thing so remote from the region of prob- 
ability, that he never now, whatever he 
had done formerly, allowed his thoughts 
to rest upon it, and contented himself with 
thinking what he could do for the girl ; 
how he could soften the bitterness of her 
misfortune ; how he could in small ways 
relieve the burden of her life, and make 
her a little happier. 

Lal accepted all he gave, all his devotion 
and care. Little by little, because she saw 
Captain Holstius often, it became a pleasure 
to her to have him in the house. He 
became a sort of brother to her, who had 
never had that often unsatisfactory relative 
a brother, or, at all events, a true and 
unselfish friend, much better than the 
majority of brothers, who gave her every- 
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thing and asked nothing for himself. She 
liked to be with him. They walked together 
about the wharves of the Commercial 
Docks in the quiet evenings ; they rowed 
out together on the river in the little 
dingy, she sitting in the stern gazing upon 
the waters in silent thought, while the Nor- 
wegian dipped the sculls gently, looking 
with an ever-increasing sorrow in the face 
which had once been so fuli of sunshine, 
and now grew daily more overcast with 
cloud. They spoke little at such times to 
each other, or at any time; but it seemed 
to her that she thought best, most hope- 
fully, about Rex when she was with 
Captain Holstius. He was always a silent 
man, thinking that when he had a thing 
to say there would be no difficulty in say- 
ing it, and that if anyone had a thing to 
say unto him they could say it without any 
stimulus of talk from himself. Further, in 
the case of this poor Lal, what earthly good 
would it do to interrupt the girl in her 
meditations over a dead lover, by his idle 
chatter ? 

When they got home again she would 
thank him gently and return to her house- 
hold duties, refreshed in spirit by this 
companionship in silence. 

It is a maxim not sufficiently understood 
that the most refreshing thing in the world, 
when one is tired and sorry, disappointed 
or vexed, is to sit, walk, or remain for 
awhile silent with a silent friend whom you 
can trust not to chatter, or ask questions, 
or tease with idle observations. Pythagoras 
taught the same great truth, but obscurely 
and by an allegory. He enjoined silence 
among all his disciples for a term of years. 
This meant a companionship of silerice, so 
as to forget the old friction and worry of 
the world. 

The Norway ships come and go at 
quickly-recurring periods. Therefore Cap- 
tain Holstius was much at the Commercial 
Docks, and had greater chances, if he 
had been the man to take advantage of 
them, than any of the other men. He 
was also favoured with the good opinion 
and the advocacy of Captain Zachariasen, 
who lost no opportunity of recommending 
Lal to consider her ways and at the same 
time the ways of the Norweegee. His 
admonition, we have seen, produced no 
effect. Nor did Holstius ask for ‘his 
mediation any longer, being satisfied that 
he had got from the girl all the friendship 
which she had to offer. 

The other two suitors, who would not 
be denied, but returned continually, were 





of coarser mould. They belonged to the 
very extensive class of men who, because 
they desire a thing vehemently, think 
themselves ill-used if they do not get it, 
fly into rages, accuse Providence, curse the 
hour of their birth, and go distraught. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the young 
Frenchman whose story is treated by Robert 
Browning, they throw themselves into the 
Seine, and so an end, because the joys of 
this world are denied to the poor. At 
other times they go about glaring with 
envious and malignant eyes. At all times 
they are the enemies of honest Christian 
folk. 

One of these men was Captain Nicolas 
Borlinder, whose ship sailed to and fro 
from is to the port of London, carry- 
ing casks of sherry for the thirsty British 
aristocracy. It is not a highly-paid service, 
and culture of the best kind is not often 
found among the Captains in that trade. 
Yet Nick Borlinder was a happy man, 
because his standard was of a kind easily 
attainable. Like his friends of the same 
service, he loved beer, rum, and tobacco ; 
like them he loved these things in large 
quantities ; like them he delighted to sit 
and tell yarns. He could also sing a good 
song in a coarse baritone ; he could dance 
a hornpipe—only among brother Captains, 
of course—as well as any fo’k’sle hand ; 
and he had the reputation of being a smart 
re This reputation, however, belonged 
to all. 

It was an unlucky day for Lal when this 
man was allowed a right of entry to 
Rydquist’s. For he immediately fell in 
love with her and resolved to make her his 
own—Mrs. Borlinder—which would have 
been fine promotion for her. 

He was a red-faced jolly-looking man of 
five-and-thirty, or thereabouts. He had a 
bluff and hearty way ashore ; aboard ship 
he was handy with a marlinspike, a rope’s- 
end, a fist, a kick, or a round stimulating 
oath, or anything else strong and rough 
and good for knocking down the mutinous 
or quickening the indolent. Behind his 
hearty manner there lay—one can hardly 
say concealed—a nature of the most pro- 
found selfishness; and it might have been 
remarked, had any of the Captains been 
students of human nature, which is not a 
possible study, save on a very limited 
scale, for sailors, that among them all Nick 
Borlinder was about the only one who had 
no friends. 

He came and went. When he appeared 
no one rejoiced ; while he stayed he sang 
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and laughed and told yarns; when he 
went away nobody cared. 

Now, a skipper can go on very well as a 
bachelor up to the age of thirty-five or 
even forty. He is supported by the dignity 
and authority of his position ; he is sus- 
tained by a sense of his responsibilities ; 
perhaps, also, he still looks forward to 
another fling in port, for youthful follies 
are cherished and linger long in the breasts 
of sailors, and are sometimes dear even to 
the gravity of the Captain. When a man 
reaches somewhere about thirty-five years 
of age, however, there generally comes 
to him a sense of loneliness. It seems 
hard that there should be no one glad to 
see him when he puts into port ; visions 
arise of a cottage with green palings 
and scarlet-runners, and, in most cases, 
that man is doomed when those visions 
arise. 

Captain Borlinder was thirty-one or so 
when he first saw Lal. She was in her 
housekeeper’s room making up accounts, 
and he brought her a letter from a “ Ryd- 


| quist’s man,” introducing him and request- 


ing for him admission. She read the 
letter, asked him what his ship was, and 
where she traded, and showed him a room 
in her girlish business-like manner. This 
was in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-six, shortly before she met Rex 
Armiger. 

Captain Borlinder instantly, in her own 
room, at the very first interview, fell in 
love with her, and, like many men of his 
class, concluded that she was equally ready 
to fall in love with him. 

All the next voyage out he thought 
about her. His experience of women was 
small, and of such a woman as Lal 
Rydquist, such a dainty maiden, he had no 
experience at all, because he had never 
known any such, or even distantly resem- 
bling her. The talk of such a girl, who 
could be friendly and laugh with a roomful 
of Captains, and yet not one of them would 
dare so much as to chuck her under the 
chin—a delicate attention he had always 
heretofore allowed himself to consider 
proper—was a thing he had never before 
experienced. Then her figure, her face, 
her quickness, her cleverness—all these 
things ‘excited his admiration and _ his 
envy. Should he allow such a treasure to 
be won by another man ? 

Then he thought of her business capacity 
and that snug and comfortable business at 
Rydquist’s.s What a retreat, what a 
charming retreat for himself, after his 





twenty years of bucketing about the sea! 
He pictured himself a partner in that 
business—sleeping partner, smoking part- 
ner, drinking partner, the partner told off 
to narrate the yarns and shove the bottle 
round. Whata place for a bluff, hearty, 
genuine old salt! How richly had he 
deserved it ! 

He resolved, during that voyage, upon 
making Lal Rydquist his own as soon as 
he returned. They met with nasty weather 
in the Bay, and a night or two on deck, 
which he had always previously regarded 
as part of his profession, and all in the 
day’s work, became a peg for discontent 
as he thought of the snug lying he might 
have beside—not in—the churchyard in 
the Seven Houses. 

The more he thought of the thing the 
more clearly he saw, in his own mind, its 
manifest advantages. And then, because 
the seclusion of the cabin and the solitude 
of the Captain’s position afford unrivalled 
opportunities for reflection, he began to 
build up a castle of Spain, and pictured to 
himself how he would reign as king-consort 
of Rydquist’s. 

“The old woman,” he said, “shall be 
the first to go. No useless hands allowed 
aboard that craft. Her room shall be 
mine, where I will receive my own friends 
and count the money. As for old Zacha- 
riasen, he may go too, if he likes. We 
shall get more by a succession of Captains 
than by feeding him all the year round. 
And as for the feeding, it’s too good for the 
money ; they don’t want such good grub. 
And the charges are too low; and the 
drinks ridiculous for cheapness. And as 
for Lal, she’d make any house go, with her 
pretty ways.” 

About this point a certain anxiety crossed 
his mind, because the girl herself rather 
frightened him. In what terms should he 
convey his intentions? And how would 
she receive them ? 

When he got back to London he hastened 
to propose to Lal. He adopted the plain 
and hearty manner, with a gallant nautical 
attitude, indicating candour and_ loyalty. 
This manner he had studied and made his 
own. It was not unlike the British tar of 
the stage, except that the good old “Shiver 
my timbers!” with the hitch-up of the 
trousers, went out before Nick Borlinder’s 
time. Now it must be remembered that 
this was very shortly after young Armiger’s 
departure. 

“What you want, my hearty,” said 
Captain Borlinder, “is a jolly husband, 
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that’s what you want ; and the best husband 
you can have is a sailor.” 

Lal was accustomed to propositions of this 
kind, though not always conveyed in lan- 
guage so downright, having already refused 
four-and-twenty Captains, and laughed at 
half-a-dozen more, who lamented their pre- 
vious marriages for her sake, and would 
have even seen themselves widowers with 
resignation. 

“ Why a sailor, Captain Borlinder ?” 

“ Because a sailor is not always running 
after your heels like a tame cat and a puppy- 
dog. He goes to sea, and is out of sight ; 
he leaves you the house to,yourself ; and 
when he comes home again, he is always 
in a good temper. A sailor ashore is easy, 
contented, and happy-go-lucky.” 

“It certainly would be something,” said 
Lal, “ always to have a good-tempered 
husband.” 

“A sailor for me, says you,” continued 
the Captain, warming to his work. “ That’s 
right ; and if a sailor, quartermaster is 
better than able seaman; mate is better 
than quartermaster. Wherefore, skipper 
is better than mate; and if skipper, why 
not Nick Borlinder? Eh! Why not Nick 
Borlinder ? ” 

And he stuck his thumbs in his waistcoat- 
pockets, and looked irresistible tenderness, 
so that he was greatly shocked when Lal 
laughed in his face, and informed him 
that she could not possibly become Mrs. 
Borlinder. 

He went away in great indignation, and 
presently hearing about Rex Armiger and 
his successful courtship, first declared that 
he would break the neck of that young 
man as soon as he could get a chance, and 
then found fault with his own eyes because 
he had not struck at once and proposed 
when the idea first came into his head. 
Lost ! and all for want of a little pluck. 
Lost ! because the moment his back was 
turned, this young jackanapes, no better 
than a second mate in a steamer, cut in, saw 
his chance, and snapped her up. 

For two voyages he reflected on the 
nature of women. He said to himself that 
out of sight, out of mind, and she would 
very likely forget all about the boy. He 
therefore resolved on trying the effect of 
bribery, and came offering rare gifts, con- 
sisting principally of an octave of sherry. 

_ Lal accepted it graciously, and set it up 
in the Captains’ room, where everybody 
fell to lapping it up until it was all gone. 

_ Then Lal refused the donor a second 
time. So the sherry was clean thrown 





away and wasted. Much better had made 
it rum for his own consumption. 

We know what happened next, and 
none rejoiced more cordially than Captain 
Borlinder over his rival’s death. 

When a reasonable time, as he thought, 
had elapsed, he renewed his offer with 
effusion, and was indignantly, even scorn- 
fully, refused. He concluded that he had 
another rival, probably some fellow with 
more money, and he looked about him and 
made guarded enquiries. He could find 
no one likely to be a rival except Captain 
Holstius, who appeared to be a poor 
religious creature, not worth the jealousy 
of a lusty English sailor; and, later on, he 
discovered that a certain American captain 
called Barnabas B. Wattles, who came and 
went, having no ship of his own, and yet 
always full of business, was certainly a 
rival, 

Captain Wattles puzzled him, because, 
so far as he could see, Lal was no kinder 
to him than to himself. Always there was 
present to his mind that vision of himself 
the landlord or proprietor of Rydquist’s, 
counting out the money in the front 
parlour over a pipe and a cool glass of 
rum-and-water, while Lal looked after the 
dinners and made out the bills. 

“ Bills !” he thought. “ Yes ; they should 
be bills with a profit in them too, when he 
was proprietor !” 

Rage possessed his soul as the time went 
on and he got no nearer the attainment of 
his object. He could not converse with 
the girl, partly because she avoided him, 
and partly because he had nothing to say. 
Worst of all, she told him when he ven- 
tured once more to remark that a jolly 
sailor, namely, Nick Borlinder, would 
restore her to happiness, that if he ever 
dared to propose such a thing again he 
would no longer be admitted to Rydquist’s, 
but might stay aboard his own ship in the 
London Docks, or find a house at Poplar. 
Fear of being sent to Poplar kept him 
quict. 

There remained the third suitor, Captain 
Barnabas B. Wattles. 

When he made the acquaintance of Lal, 
a skipper without a ship, it was in the 
year eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 
He was an American by birth, hailing, 
in fact, from the town of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and he was always 
full of business, the nature of which no 
man knew. He was quite unlike the 
jovial Nick Borlinder, and, indeed, resem- 
bled the typical British tar in no respect 
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whatever. For he was a slight spare man, 
with sharp features and hairless cheek. He 
was not, certainly, admitted to the privi- 
leges of Rydquist’s, but he visited when 
his business brought him to London, and 
sat of an evening in the Captains’ room 
drinking with any who would offer 
gratuitous grog; at other times he was 
fond of saying that he was a_ temper- 
ance man, and went without grog rather 
than pay for it himself. 

He first came when Lal was waiting for 
that letter from Rex which never came ; 
he learned the whole story; and either 
did not immediately fall in love, like the 
more inflammable Borlinder, being a man 
of prudence and forethought, else he 
refrained from speech, even from the good 
words of courtship. But he came often ; 
by speaking gently, and without mention 
of love and marriage, he established friendly 
relations with Lal; he even ventured to 
speak of her loss, and, with honeyed sym- 
pathy, told the tales of like disasters, which 
always ended fatally to American sailors. 
When she declared that Rex could not be 
drowned, he only shook his head with 
pity. And in speaking of those early 
deaths at sea which had come under his 
own observation, he assumed, as a matter 
of course, that the bereaved woman 
mourned for no more than a certain term, 
after which time she took unto herself 
another sweetheart, and enjoyed perfect 
happiness ever afterwards. He thought 
that in this way he would familiarise her 
mind with the idea of giving up her grief. 

“When she reflected,” he would con- 
clude his narrative, “ that cryin’ would not 
bring back any man to life again, she gave 
over cryin’ and looked about for consolation. 
She found it, Miss Lal, in the usual quarter. 
As for myself, my own name is Barnabas, 
which “means, as perhaps you have never 
heard, the Son of Consolation.” 

With such words did he essay to sap the 
fidelity of the mourner, but in vain, for 
though there were times when poor Lal 
would doubt, despite the fervent ardour of 
her faith, whether Rex might not be 
really dead and gone, there was no time 
at all when she ever wavered for a moment 
in constancy to his memory. Though 
neither Borlinder nor Barnabas Wattles 
could understand the thing, it was impos- 
sible for Lal ever to think of a second 
lover. 

He would talk of other things, but 
always came back to the subject of con- 
solation. 





Thus one evening he began to look about 
him, being then in her own room. 

“This,” he said, “is a prosperous con- 
cern which you are running, Miss Lal. 
I guess it pays ?” 

Yes ; Lal said that it paid its expenses, 
and more. 

“And you've made your little pile 
already out of it?” 

Yes, said Lal carelessly, there was money 
saved, 

His eyes twinkled at the thought of 
handling her savings, for Captain Wattles 
was by no means rich. He forgot, how- 
ever, that the money belonged to her 
mother. 

“ Now,” he went on with an insinuating 
smile, “‘do you never think the time will 
come when you will tire of runnin’ this 
ho—tel ?” 

Lal said she was too busy to think of 
what might happen, and that, as regards 
the future, she said, sadly, that she would 
rather not think about it at all, the past 
was already too much for her to think 
about. 

“Yes,” he said, “that time will come. 
It has not come yet, Miss Lal, and, there- 
fore, I do not say, as I am ready to say, 
Take me and let me console you. My 
name is Barnabas, which means, as perhaps 
you do not know, the Son of Consolation.” 

“It would be no use at all,” said Lal; 
“and if we are to remain friends, Captain 
Wattles, you will never speak of this 
again.” 

“T will not,” he replied, “until the 
right moment. Then, with your little 
savings and mine, we will go back to the 
States. I know what we will do when we 
get there. There’s an old ship-building 
yard at Portsmouth which only wants a 
few thousand dollars put intoit. We will 
put our dollars into that yard, and we will 
build ships.” 

‘You had better give up thinking of such 
nonsense,” said Lal. 

“Thought is free, Miss Lal. The time 
will come. » Is it in nature to go on crying 
all your life for a man as dead as Abraham 
Lincoln? The time will come.” 

“Enough said, Captain Wattles,” Lal 
said. It was in her own room, and she 
was busy with her accounts. ‘“‘ You can 
go now, and you need not come back any 
more unless you have something else to 
say. I thought you were a sensible man. 
Most American Captains I know are as 
sensible as Englishmen and Norwegians.” 

Captain Wattles rose slowly. 
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“Wal,” he said, “ you say so now. I 
expected you would. But the time will 
come. I’m not afraid of the other men. 
As for Cap’en Borlinder, he is not fit 
company for a sweet young thing like you. 
He would beat his wife, after a while, that 
man would. He drinks nobblers all day, 
and swaps lies with any riff-raff who will 
stand in a bar and listen to him. You will 
not lower yourself to Cap’en Borlinder. 
As for the Norweegee, he is but a poor 
soft shell; you might as well marry a gell. 
I-shan’t ask you yet, so don’t be afraid. 
When your old friends drop away one by 
one, and you feel a bit lonesome with no 
one to talk to, and these bills always on 
your mind, and the house over your head 
like a cage and a prison, I shall look in 
again, and you will hold out your pretty 
hand, and you will sweetly say: ‘Cap’en 
Wattles, you air a sailor and a temperance 
man : you subscribe toa missionary society 
and have once been teacher in a Sunday- 
school ; you have traded Bibles with natives 
for coral and ivory and gold dust ; you air 
smart; you air likewise a kind-hearted 
man, who will give his wife her head in 
everything, with Paris bonnets and New 
York frocks ; your name is Barnabas, the 
Son of Consolation.’ . . . Don’t run away, 
Miss Lal. I’ve said all I wanted to say, 
and now I am going. Business takes me 
to Liverpool to-night, and on Thursday I 
sail again for Baltimore.” 

CHAPTER VI. THE MESSAGE FROM THE SEA, 

Ir was, then, in October, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-nine, that Dick, the 
Malay, made his appearance and told his 
tale. Having told it he remained in the 
house, attaching himself as by right to Lal, 
whose steward he became as he had been 
steward to Rex. 

The thing produced, naturally, a pro- 
found sensation in the Captains’ room, 
whither Dick was invited to repeat his 
performance, not once but several times. 

It was observed that, though substan- 
tially the same, the action always differed in 
the addition or the withdrawal of certain 
small details, the interpretation of which 
was obscure. One or two facts remained 
certain, and were agreed upon by all: an 
open boat, a long waiting, a rescue, either 
by being picked up or by finding land, and 
then one or two fights, but why, and with 
whom, was a matter of speculation. 

Captain Zachariasen remained obstinate 
to his theory. There was a widow, there 
was a marriage, there was a baby, there 





were conjugal rows, and finally a prison in 
which Rex Armiger still remained. How 
to fit the pantomime into these wonderful 
details was a matter of difficulty which he 
was always endeavouring to overcome by 
the help of the more obscure gestures in 
the mummicking. 

The general cheerfulness of the house 
was naturally much elevated by this event. 
It was, indeed, felt not only that hope had 
returned, but also that honour was con- 
ferred upon Rydquist’s by so mysterious 
and exciting a revelation. 

This distinction became more generally 
recognised when the Secretary and one of 
the Directors of the Indian Peninsular 
Line came over to see the Malay, hoping 
to get some light thrown upon the loss of 
their ship. 

Captain Zachariasen took the chair for 
the performance, so to speak, and ex- 
pounded the principal parts, taking credit 
for such mummicking as no other house 
could offer. 

The Director learned nothing definite 
from the pantomime, but came away pro- 
foundly impressed with the belief that 
their officer, Captain Armiger, was living. 

The Malay, now domesticated at Seven 
Houses, was frequently invited of an 
evening to the Captains’ room, where he 
went through his performance—Captain 
Zachariasen always in the chair—for every 
new comer, and was a continual subject of 
discussion. Also there were great study- 
ings of charts, and mappings out of routes, 
with calculations as to days and probable 
number of knots. And those who had been 
in Chinese and Polynesian waters were 
called upon to narrate their experiences. 

The route of a steamer from Hong-Kong 
to Moreton Bay is well known, and easily 
followed. Unfortunately, the Malay’s 
pantomime left it doubtful of what nature 
was the disaster. It might have been a 
piratical attack, though that was very un- 
likely, or a fire on board, or the striking on 
a reef. 

“Her course,” said Captain Holstius, 
laying it down with Lal for the fiftieth 
time, ‘“ would be—so—E.8.E. from Hong- 
Kong, north of Lugon here; then due 
S.E. between the Pelews and Carolines, 
through Dampier Straits, having New 
Guinea to the starboard. Look at. these 
seas, Lal. Who knows what may have 
happened ? And how can we search for 
him over three thousand miles of sea, 
among so many islands ?” 

How, indeed? And yet the idea was 
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growing up strong in both their minds that 
a search of some kind must be made. 

And then came help, that sort of help 
which our pious ancestors called Provi- 
dential. What can we call it? Blind 
chance? That seems rather a long drop 
from benevolent Providence, but it seems 
to suit a good many people nowadays 
almost as well—more’s the pity. 

Two months after the Malay’s appear- 
ance, while winter was upon us and 
Christmas not far off, when the church- 
yard trees were stripped of leaf,and the vine 
about the window was trimmed, the garden 
swept up for the season, and the parrots 
brought indoors, and Rydquist’s made snug 
for bad weather, another person called at 
the house, bringing with him a message 
of another kind. It was no other than 
the Doctor of the Aryan, Rex’s old ship. 
He bore something round, wrapped in 
tissue paper. He carried it with great 
care, as if it was something very precious. 

The time was evening, and Lal was in 
her room making up accounts. In the 
Captains’ room was a full assemblage, 
numbering Captain Zachariasen, Captain 
Borlinder, who purposed to spend his 
Christmas at Rydquist’s and to consume 
much grog, Captain Holstius, Captain 
Barnabas B. Wattles, whose business had 
again brought him to London, and two 
or three Captains who have nothing to do 
with this history except to fill up the group 
in the room where presently an important 
Function was to be held. 

At present they were unsuspicious of 
what was coming, and they sat in solemn 
circle, the Patriarch at the head of the 
table, getting through the evening, all too 
quickly, in the usual way. 

“This was picked up,” the Doctor said, 
still holding his treasure in his hands as if 
it was.a baby, “in the Bay of Bengal, by 
a country ship sailing from Calcutta to 
Moulmein ; it must have drifted with the 
currents and the wind, two thousand miles 
and more. How it contrived never to get 
driven ashore or broken against some boat, 
or wreck, or rock, or washed up some creek 
among the thousands of islands by which 
it floated, is a truly wonderful thing.” 

“Oh, what is it ?” she cried. 

He took off the handkerchief and showed 
a common wide-mouthed bottle, such as 
chemists use for effervescing things. 

“Tt contains,” he said solemnly, “ poor 
Rex Armiger’s last letter to you. The 
skipper who picked it up pulled out the 
cork and read it. He brought it to our 





office at Calcutta, where, though it was 
written to you, we were obliged to read it, 
because it told how the Philippine was cast 
away ; for the same reason our officers 
read it.” 

“ His last letter ?” 

“ Yes; his last letter. It is dated three 
years ago. We cannot hope—no, it is 
impossible to hope—that he is still alive. 
We should have heard long ago if he had 
been picked up.” 

‘“We have heard,” said Lal. She went 
in search of the Malay, with whom she 
presently returned. “We have heard, 
Doctor. Here is Rex’s steward, who came 
to us two months ago.” 

“Good heavens! it is the dumb Malay 
steward, who was with him in the boat.” 

“Yes. Now look, and tell me what you 
read,” 

She made a sign to Dick, who went 
through, for the Doctor’s instruction, the 
now familiar pantomime. 

“ What do you think, Doctor ?” 

“Think? There is only one thing to 
think, Miss Rydquist. He has escaped. 
He is alive, somewhere, or was when Dick 
last saw him—though how this fellow got 
away from him, and where he is——” 

“* Now give me his letter.” 

It was tied round with a green ribbon— 
a slender roll of paper, looking as if sea- 
water had discoloured it. 

The Doctor took it out of the bottle and 
gave it her. 

“JT will read Rex’s letter,” she said 
quietly, “alone. Will you wait a little for 
me, Doctor ?” 

She came back in a quarter of an hour. 
Her eyes were heavy with tears, but she 
was calm and assured. 

“T thank God, Doctor,” she said; “I 
thank God most humbly for preserving 
this precious bottle and this letter of my 
dear Rex—my poor Rex—and I thank 
you, too, and your brother officers, whom 
he loved, and who were always good to 
him, for bringing it home to me. For now 
I know where he is, and where to look for 
him, and now I understand it all.” 

“Tf he is living we will find him,” said 
the Doctor. “Be sure that we will find 
him.” 

‘“‘We will find him,” she echoed. ‘“ Yes, 
we will find him. Now, Doctor, consider. 
You remember how they got into the 
boat ?” 

‘“‘ Ves—off the wreck. The letter tells 
us that.” 

“ Dick told us that two months ago, but 
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we could not altogether understand it. 
How long were they in the boat ?” 

* Why, no one knows.” 

“Yes, Dick knows, and he has told us. 
Consider. They were left, when this 
bottle was sent forth, like the raven out 
of the Ark, with no food. They sat in the 
boat, waiting for death. But they did not 
die. They drifted—you saw that they 
made no attempt to row—for awhile ; they 
grew hungry and thirsty ; they passed two 
or three days with nothing to eat. It 
could not have been more, because they 
were not so far exhausted but that, when 
land appeared in sight, they still had 
strength to row.” 

“‘Go on,” cried the Doctor. ‘“ You are 
cleverer than all of us.” 

“Tt is because I love him,” she replied, 
“and because I have thought day and 
night where he can be. You know the 
latitude and longitude of the wreck ; you 
must allow for currents and wind; you 
know how many days elapsed between the 
wreck and the writing of the letter. Now 
let us look at the chart and work it all 
out.” 

She brought the chart to the table, and 
pointed with her finger. 

“They were wrecked,” she said, “ there. 
Now allow five days for drifting. Where 
would they land? Remember he says that 
the wind was S. W.” 

“Why,” said the Doctor, “they may 
have landed on one of the most westerly 
of the Caroline Islands, unless the current 
carried them to the Pelews. There are 
islands enough in those seas,” 

“Yes,” she replied ; “it is here that we 
shall look for him. Now come with me to 
the Captains’ room.” 

She walked in, head erect anc paper in 
hand, followed by the Doctor, and stood 
at Captain Zachariasen’s right—her usual 
place when she visited the Captains in the 
evening. 

“You who are my friends,” said Lal, 
bearing in one hand the chart and in the 
other the precious letter, “will rejoice 
with me, for I have had a letter from Rex.” 

** When was it wrote, and where from ?” 
asked Captain Zachariasen. 

“Tt is nearly three years old. It has 
been tossing on the sea, driven hither and 
thither, and preserved by kind Heaven to 
show that Rex is living still, and where he 
is,” 
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Captain Wattles whistled gently. It 
sounded like an involuntary note of 
incredulity. 





Lal spread the chart before Captain 
Zachariasen. 

“You can follow the voyage,” she said, 
“while I read you his lettter. It is on the 
back of one from me. It is written witha 
lead pencil, very small, because he had a 
great deal to say and not much space to 
say it in—my Rex!” 

Her voice broke down for a moment, 
but she steadied herself and went on 
reading the message from the sea. 

«« Anyone who picks this up,’ it begins, 
‘will oblige me by sending it to Miss 
Rydquist, Seven Houses, Rotherhithe, 
because it tells her of the shipwreck and 
perhaps the death’—But you know, all 
of you,” Lal interposed, “that he sur- 
vived and got to land, else how was 
Dick able to get back to England ?— 
‘of her sweetheart, the undersigned Rex 
Armiger, Captain of the steamer Philip- 
pine, now lying a wreck on a reef in 
latitude 5°30 N. and longitude 133-25, as 
near as I could calculate.’ 

‘““¢My DEAREST LAL,—I write this in 
the Captain’s gig, where I am floating about 
in or about the above-named latitude and 
longitude, after the most unfortunate 
voyage that ever started with good pro- 
mise. First, I send you my last words, 
dear love, solemnly, because a man in a 
boat on the open seas, with no provisions 
and no sail, cannot look for anything but 
death from starvation, if not by drowning. 
God help you, my dear, and bless you, 
and make you forget me soon, and find a 
better husband than I should ever have 
made. You will take another man——’” 

“ Hear, hear!” said Captain Borlinder 
softly. 

“ Hush !” said Captain Wattles reproach- 
fully. ‘Captain Armiger was a good man 
and a prophet.” 

““¢You will take another man,’” Lal 
repeated. “ Never!” she cried, after the 
repetition, looking from one to the other. 
“ Never! Not if he were dead, instead of 
being alive, as he is, and wondering why 
we do not come to rescue him.” 

“ The boy had his points,” said Captain 
Zachariasen, “and a good husband he 
would have made. Just such as I was 
sixty years ago or thereabouts. Get on to 
the shipwreck, Lal, my dear.” 

“<Tt was on December the First that we 
set sail from Calcutta. The crew were all 
Lascars, except Dick, my Malay steward, 
the chief officer, who was an Englishman, 
and the engineer. We made a good 
passage under canvas, with auxiliary screw, 
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to Singapore, and from thence, in ballast, 
except for a few bales of goods, to Hong- 
Kong. Here we took in our cargo of rice, 
and started, all well, on January the Four- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and _ seventy- 
seven. ‘The mate was a good sailor as ever 
stepped on a bridge, and the ship well 
found, new, and good in all respects. 

“ «We had fair weather across the China 
Sea, and in the straits north of Luzon 
until we came to the open seas. Here a 
gale, which blew us off our course to N.E., 
but not far, and still in clear and open 
sailing, with never a reef or an island on 
the chart. We kept steam up, — in 
the teeth of the wind, all sails furled. 
When the wind moderated, veering from 
S.E. to S.W. (within a point or two), 
we made the Pelew Islands to starboard 
bow, and came well in the track of the 
Sydney steamers. If you look at achart 
you will find that here the sea is open and 
clear ; not a shoal nor an island laid down 
for a good thousand miles. Wherefore, I 
make no doubt that after enquiry I should 
have my certificate returned to me, in spite 
of having lost so good a ship. 

«On Sunday, at noon, the wind having 
moderated, we found we had made two 
hundred and twenty-seven knots in the four- 
and-twenty hours. We were, as I made it, 
in latitude 5°30 N. and longitude 133-25, 
as near as I could calculate. At sunset, 
which was at six twenty-five, we must 
have made some sixty miles more to the 
S.W., so that you can lay down the spot 
on the map. The wind was fresh, and the 
sea a little choppy, but nothing of any 
consequence in open water. At eight I 
turned in, going watch and watch about 
with the mate, and at five minutes past 
eight, I suppose I was fast asleep. 

“*<Tt was, I think, a little after six bells, 
that I_was awakened by the ship striking. 
I ran on deck at once. We were on a 
reef, and by the grating and grinding of 
her bottom I guessed that it was all over. 
I’m sorry to say that in the shock the mate 
seems to have been knocked overboard 
and drowned, because I saw him no more. 
The ship rolled from side to side, grinding 
and tearing her bottom upon the reef. 
The men ran backwards and forwards 
crying to each other. There was no dis- 
cipline with them, nor could I get them to 
obey orders. The engineer went below 
and reported water gaining fast. He and 
I did our best to keep the crew in hand, 
but it was no use. They lowered the boats 
and pushed off, leaving behind only the 





engineer, and Dick the steward, and my- 
self. They were in too great a hurry to 
put provisions on board, so that I greatly 
fear they must have perished, unless they 
have been picked up by some steamer. 

“* All that night we stayed on deck, we 
three, expecting every moment that she 
would break her back. The cargo of grain 
was loose now, and rolled with the ship 
like water. Her bows were high upon the 
rocks, and I believe we were only saved 
because she was lodged upon the reef as 
far aft as the engine-room. In the dark- 
ness the engineer must have slipped his 
hold and fallen overboard, I don’t know 
how. Then there was only Dick and 
me. 

“ ¢TIn the morning, at daybreak, the look- 
out was pretty bad. The reef is a shoal, 
with nothing but a fringe of white water 
round it to mark where it lies. It is now, 
I reckon, about seventeen feet below the 
surface of the water, but I take it to bea 
rising reef, so that every year will make it 
less, and I hope it will be set down at once 
on the chart. My mate was gone and 
my engineer, the boats and their crews 
were out of sight, or may be capsized, not 
a sail upon the sea. But there was the 
Captain’s gig. 

“When we got afloat, my purpose was 
to keep alongside the poor wreck until we 
had got enough victuals to last a week 
or two, and some running tackle whereby 
we could hoist some sort of a sail. But, my 
dear, we hadn’t time, because no sooner 
had we lowered the boat and put in a few 
tins, with a bottle half full of brandy and 
a keg of water, than she parted amidships, 
and we had no more than time to jump 
into the boat and shove off. 

“«There we were, then, with no oars, no 
mast, no sail, no rudder even, and pro- 
visions for two or three days. 

“¢We have now been floating a week. 
We drifted first of all in a nor’-westerly 
direction, so near as I could make out, so 
long as the poor wreck remained in sight. 
Since then I know not what our course has 
been. There is a strong current here, I 
suspect, from the short time we took to 
lose sight of her, and there has been a good 
strong breeze blowing from the 8.W. for 
three days. 

“ «We have now got to the end of our 
provisions ; the last drop of water has 
been drunk ; the last biscuit eaten. Poor 
Dick sits opposite to me all day and all 
night, he cannot speak, but he refused his 
share of the last ration for my sake.’ ” 
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Here Lal broke down again, and Captain 


| Zachariasen said something strong, which 


showed that his admiration for a generous 
action was greater than his religious 
restraint, 

“*We spend the day in looking for a 
sail ; at night we take watch about. There 
remains only a little brandy in the heel of 
the bottle. We husband that for a last 
resource. We have fashioned a couple of 
rough oars out of two planks of the boat. 

“*T have kept this a day longer. No 
sail in sight. We have had two or three 
drops of brandy each. They are the last. 
Now I must commit this letter to the sea 
in the bottle. Oh, my dear Lal, my pretty 
tender darling! I shall never, never see 
you any more. Long before you get this 
letter I shall be drifting about in this boat, 
a dead man. I pray Heaven to bless 

<< * 

Here Lal stopped and burst into tears. 

“ Read no more,” said Captain Holstius, 
‘the rest concerns yourself alone.” 

Lal kissed her letter, folded it tenderly, 
and laid it in her bosom. 

“The rest only concerns me,” she re- 
peated, and was silent a while. 

Captain Zachariasen, meantime, was at 
work upon the chart. 

“Tread this story somewhat different,” 
he said. “You can’t always follow a 
mummicker in his antics, and I now per- 
ceive that I was wrong about the baby. 
The widow I stick to. Nothing could be 
plainer than the widow, though, of course, 
it was not to be expected that he’d make 
a clean breast of it in that letter, which 
otherwise does him credit. Lal, my dear, 
you are right. If Dick is alive, then his 
master is alive. Question is, where would 
he get to, and where is he now ?” 

They were all silent, waiting the con- 
clusion of the Patriarch before any other 
ventured to speak. He was bending over 
the chart, his right thumb as the position 
of the reef, and his fore-finger acting as a 
compass. 

“T calculate from the position of the 
reef, which is here, and the run of the 
currents, and the direction of the wind, 
that they drifted towards the most westerly 
of the Caroline Islands.” 

It hardly required patriarchal wisdom to 
surmise this fact, seeing that these islands 
oe the nearest places north-west of the 
reef, 

“And next ?” asked Lal. 

“Next, my pretty, they were taken off 
of that island, but I do not know by 





whom, and were shipped away to some 
prison, but I don’t know where, and there 
Cap’en Armiger is still lying, though 
what for, as there was seemingly no baby 
and no chucking overboard, we mortals, 
who are but purblind, cannot say.” 

Then Captain Holstius spoke again. 

“T think we might have in the Malay 
and go through the play-acting again. 
May be, with this letter before us, we may 
get more light.” 

The Doctor now showed Dick the bottle. 
He seized it, grinned a recognition, and, 
on a sign from the girl, began the story 
again at that point. 

First, leaning over the imaginary side of 
the boat, he laid it gently on the floor. 

“Thereby,” said Captain Zachariasen 
solemnly, “committing the letter to the 
watery deep, to be carried here and driven 
there while the stormy winds do blow, do 
blow. Amen!” 

Then Dick became pensive. He sat 
huddled up, with his elbows on his knees 
and head in his hands, looking straight 
before him. For the time, as always in 
this performance, of which he never tired, 
he was Rex himself; the same poise of the 
head, the same look of the eyes; he had 
put off the Malayan type, and sat there, 
before them all, pure Caucasian. 

“‘Creditable, my lad,” said Captain 
Zachariasen. “I think you can, all of 
you, understand so far, without my 
telling.” 

They certainly could. 

Then the Malay sprang o his feet and 
pointed to some object in the distance. 

Sail ho!” cried Captain Borlinder. 

Then he sat down again and began 

the regular motion of his arm, which the 
Patriarch had mistaken for rocking the 
baby. 
“This,” said the Venerable, ‘is plain 
and easy. Land it is, not a sail—why ? 
Because, if the latter, they would wave 
their pocket-handkerchiefs ; if the former, 
they would h’ist sail or out sculls. If the 
mummicker had been as plain and easy to 
understand the first time, we shouldn’t 
have gone astray and sailed on that wrong 
tack about the baby.” 

With the help of the letter the panto- 
mime became perfectly intelligible. The 
whole scene stood out plainly before the 
eyes of all. They were no longer in the 
Captains’ room at Seven Houses, Rother- 
hithe ; they were somewhere far away, 
east of New Guinea, watching two men in 
a little boat on a sea where there was no 
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sail nor any smoke from passing steamers.|end. A better tight I never saw on 
Low down on the horizon was a thin|the stage, not even at the Pavilion 
streak, which a landsman would have | Theatre, though but one man in it. As 
taken for a cloud. The two men with for Captain Armiger, he was knocked on 
straining faces were rowing with feverish | the head. That is to me quite certain. 
eagerness, encouraging each other, and) Knocked on the head with a stick, or 
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ceasing not, though the paddles nearly fell | 
from their hands with fatigue. 
“Oh! Rex, Rex!” cried Lal, carried away 
by the acting. ‘‘ Rest awhile; oh, rest !” 
But still they paddled on. 


stuck with a knife, according to the reli- 
| gion and customs of them natives, among 
|whom I never sailed, and therefore do 
‘not know their ways. It’s a melan- 
choly comfort, at all events, to know the 


Then came the scene of the struggle and | manner of his end. Next to looking for- 
the binding of the arms, and the march up | ward to a decent burial, people when they 
country. Next the release and the quiet | are going to be knocked on the head die 
going up and down; and then the second | more comfortable if they know that other 
struggle, with another capture, and a/ people will hear how they came to be 





second binding of arms. 

“ See, Lal,” said Captain Holstius, point- 
ing triumphantly to the actor; “who is 
bound this time ?” 

Why, there could be no doubt whatever. 
It was not Rex, but the Malay. 

“This is the worst o’ mummicking now,” 
said the Patriarch, as if pantomime was a 
recognised instrument in the teaching and 
illustration of history. ‘ You’re never quite 
sure. We've had to give up the baby 
with the chucking overboard. I was sorry 
for that, because it was so plain and easy to 
read. And now it seems as if it was the 
poor devil himself that got took off to gaol. 
Was his hair cut short, do you remember, 
Lal, when he came here two months ago ? 
I can’t quite give up the prison, neither, so 
beautiful as it reeled itself out first time 
we did the mummicking. You're a 
stranger, sir,” he addressed the Doctor, 
“and you knew Cap’en Armiger. What 
do you think? For my own part—well, 
let’s hear you, sir.” 

“There cannot be a doubt,” said the 
Doctor, ‘‘that the man personated Armiger, 
and no other, until the last scene, and that 
there~he became himself intentionally. 
He exaggerated himself. He walked dif- 
ferently ; he carried his head differently. 


There was a fight of some kind, and the | 


Malay, not Armiger at all, was taken 
prisoner.” 

“*What is your opinion, Captain Borlin- 
der?” asked Lal, anxious to know what 
each man thought. 

“My opinion,” said Captain Borlinder 
with emphasis, “is this. They got ashore ; 
no one can doubt that. Very well, then. 
Where? Not many degress of longitude 
from the place where they were wrecked, 
Who were the people they fell among? 
The natives. That’s what I read so far. 
Now we go on to the fight at the 


| knocked on the head, whether a club or a 
boathook or a bo’sn’s cutlash.” 

“T think, sir,” said the Doctor, “that 
you are perfectly wrong. There is nothing 
whatever to show that Armiger was killed.” 

But then he did not know that Captain 
Borlinder spoke according to the desire of 
his own heart. 

Then Lal turned to the only man who 
had not yet spoken : 

“And what is your opinion, Captain 
Wattles ?” 

“T think,” replied Barnabas the Consoler, 
“that Cap’en Armiger landed on some 
island, and worried through the first 
scrimmage. I know them lands, and I 
know that their ways to strangers may 
be rough. If you get through the first 
hearty welcome, which means clubs and 
knives and spears mostly, there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t settle down among ’em. 
There’s many an English and American 
sailor livin’ there contented and happy. 
P’raps Cap’en Armiger is one of them.” 

“Not contented,” said Lal, “nor yet 
happy.” 

Captain Wattles went on : 

“On the other hand, there’s fights 





many a brave fellow knocked on the head 
thereby.” 

| “Do you speak from your own know- 
ledge?” asked the Doctor. 

“T was once,” he replied unblushingly, 
‘a missionary in the Kusaie station. Yes ; 
we disseminated amongst us the seeds of 
civilisation and religion among those poor 
cannibals. I also traded in shirts and 
trousers, after they had been taught how 
to put them on. They are a treacherous 
race ; they treasure up the recollection of 
wrongs and take revenge; they are in- 
sensible to kindness and handy with their 
arrows. I fear that Cap’en Armiger has 
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long since been killed and eaten. They 
probably spared the Malay on account of 
his brown skin, as likely to disagree.” 

Then Captain Holstius rose and spoke. 

“Friends all,” he said, “and especially 
Captain Borlinder and Captain Wattles, 
here is a message comestraight from Captain 
Armiger himself, though now nigh upon 
three years old. And it comes close upon 
the heels of that other message brought us 
by this poor fellow who gave it as he knew 
best, though a difficult message to read in 
parts. Now we know, partly from Dick, 
and partly from the letter, what happened 
and how it happened, and we are pretty 
certain that they must have landed, as 
Captain Zachariasen has told us, in one of 
the islands lying to the nor’-west of the 
spot where she struck.” Here he paused. 
Captain Borlinder blew great clouds of 
tobacco and looked straight before him. 
Captain Wattles listened with impatience. 
Then the Norwegian went on: “I think, 
friends all, that “here we have our duty 
plain before us. Here are three men in 
this room, Captain Borlinder, Captain | 
Wattles, and myself, who have been in love | 
with Lal, who is Captain Armiger’s sweet- | 
heart, and therefore has no right to listen | 
to us so long as there is any hope left that 
he is alive. 
myself that she has no right——” 

“No right, Captain Holstius,” said Lal ; 
“no right to listen to any other man, 
whatever happens.” 

“Very well, then. But for us who love | 
her in a respectful way, and desire nothing | 


but her happiness, there is only one duty, | 


” 


and that is—— 
Here Captain Wattles sprang to his | 
feet. 
“To go in search of him. That is what | 
I was going to propose. 
promise to ¢ go in search of Cap’en Armiger. 
If he is alive I will bring him home to you. 


“If he is dead, I will bring you news of how 


Task no reward, I 
But I will bring you 


and when he died. 
leave that to you. 
news,” 

Thiswas honestly and even nobly spoken. 
But the effect of the speech was a little 
marred by the allusion to reward. What 
reward had Lal to offer, except one? and 
she had just declared that to be im- 
possible, 

Then Captain Borlinder rose ponderously 
and slapped his chest. 

“ Nick Borlinder, Lal, is at your service. 





If no hope, why, I do not say | | 


Miss Rydquist, I | 





down shirts, like some skippers, having 
walked the deck since a boy. And he 
doesn’t know the Caroline Islands, But 
he can navigate a ship, or he can take a 
passage aboard a ship. Where there’s 
missionaries there’s ships. He will get 
aboard one of them skips, and he will visit 
those cannibals and find out the truth. 
Lal, if Cap’en Armiger is alive, he shall be 
rescued by Nick Borlinder, and shall come 
home with me arm-in-arm, to the Pride 
of Rotherhithe. If he isn’t alive, why— 
then——” 

He sat down again, nodding his head. 

Lal turned to Captain Holstius. 

“Yes,” he said; “I thought this brave 
Englishman and this brave American would 
see their duty plain before them. I will 
go in search of him, too, Lal. I know not 
yet how ; but I shall find a way.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Lal, “I have nothing 
to give you except my gratitude. Nothing 
at all. Oh! who in the world has ever 


| had kinder and nobler friends than I ?” 


She held out her two hands. Captain 
Wattles seized the right and kissed ii 
with effusion, murmuring something about 
| Barnabas, the Son of Consolation. Captain 
Borlinder followed his example with the 
left, though he had never before regarded a 
woman’s hand as a proper object for a 
| manly kiss. He took the opportunity to 
|whisper that in all her troubles, Nick 
| Borlinder was the man to trust. 

“ Now,” said Captain Holstius, “there is 
no time to be lost; we all have things to 
arrange, and money to raise. Shall we all 

go together, or shall we go separate ?” 

. Separate,” said the Son of Consolation. 

“Separate,” cried Borlinder firmly. “If 
the job is to be done, let ME do the job 
single-handed.” 

“Very well,” said Captain Holstius ; 
“then how shall we go?” 

“We will go,” said Captain Wattles, 
“in order. First one, and then another, 
to give every man a fair chance and no 
favour. And to get that fair chance we 
will draw straws. Longest straw first, 
shortest last.” 

He retired and returned with three 
straws in his hand. 

“Now, Borlinder,” he said, “ you shall 
draw first.” 

Borlinder took a straw, but with hesita- 
tion. 

The Doctor, who was rather short- 
sighted, thought he detected a little sleight- 


Yours truly to command. He hasn’t been | of-hand on the part of Captain Wattles at 
a missionary, nor a dealer in reach-me- | this moment. Buthe said nothing. Captain 
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Holstius then drew. Again the Doctor 
thought he observed what seemed to 
be tampering with the oracle of the 
straw. 

On the display of the straws it was found 
that the longest straw was Captain 
Borlinder’s ; the shortest, that of Captain 
Holstius, The order of search was there- 
fore, first, Captain Borlinder. He heaved 
a great breath, struck his hands together, 
and smote his chest with great violence 
and heartiness. You would have thought 
he had drawn a great prize instead of the 
right to go first on an extremely expensive 
voyage of search. The next was to be 
Captain Wattles. The third and _ last, 
Captain Holstius. 

Captain Zachariasen called for glasses 
round to drink health and success to the 
gallant fellows going out on this brave and 
honourable quest. 

Outside the house, presently, two of the 
gallant seekers stood in discourse. 

“You don’t think, Wattles,” asked 
Borlinder, “ that he’s really alive ?-” 

“T can’t say,” replied the ex-missionary. 
“‘T shouldn’t like, myself, to be wrecked on 
one of those islands. You see, there’s 
been a little labour traffic in those parts, 
and the ungrateful people, who don’t 
know what’s good for them, are afraid of 
peing kid— I mean recruited. And they 

ear malice. But I suppose he’s one of the 
sort that don’t easily get killed. I shall 
be going Sydney-way about my own 
business next year, or thereabouts, I 
expect, so it’s all in my day’s work to make 
enquiries. As for you 

“As to me, now, brother?” Captain 
Borlinder spoke in his most insinuating 
way. “As tome, now? Come, let’s have 
a drink.” 

“ As to you,” said the Consoler, after a 
drink -at his friend’s expense, “I’m sorry 
for you, because you've got to go at once, 
and you've got no experience. Amon 
cannibals, a man of your flesh is like a 
prize ox at Christmas.” 

Captain Borlinder turned pale. 

“ Yes—thatis so. They would put you 
in a shallow pit, with a few onions and 
some pepper, cover all up snug with stones, 
and make a fire on top till you were done 
to a turn ! ” 

Captain Borlinder shuddered. 

“You are going first, you are, like a 
brave Briton. I will tell youa little story. 
There was once a man who promised to go 
over Niagara in an india-rubber machine of 
his own invention. A beautiful machine 








it was, shut up tight, with air-holes so as 
the man inside could breathe free and open 
when so disposed.” 

“Well?” 

* Wal, sir, he was cert’n’y bound to go. 
But after looking at the Falls a bit, he con- 
cluded to send a cat over first.” 

“Well?” 

“Yes, Cap’en Borlinder, the cat went 
over and that man is still waiting below 
the Horseshoe Fall for the critter to turn 
up again.” 

Captain Borlinder looked after his friend 
with pale cheeks and apprehensive heart. 
What did it mean—this parable of the cat 
and Niagara ? 


Now, after the glass round was drank, and 
the three men gone, the Doctor found his 
way round the table and looked under it on 
the floor, and there found two: short bits 
of straw lying on the carpet. He picked 
them up and considered. “ What did he 
do it for?” he asked. ‘‘ Longest first. 
They were, I suppose, all the same length, 
so that the man with the red face should 
go first. Easy, then, to nip bits off the 
straw and make the Norway man take the 
shortest. What did he do it for?” And 
the knowledge of this fact made him 
uneasy, because it looked as if the search 
for Armiger would not be altogether fair. 


CHAPTER VIL CAPTAIN BORLINDER 
AMONG THE CANNIBALS. 


WHEN Captain Borlinder sought the 
privacy of his own chamber that evening, 
he gave way to meditations of a very un- 
pleasant and exasperating nature. Was 
ever a man more forced into a hole than 
himself? Was ever proposition more 
ridiculous? Why, if, as Holstius truly 
said, they were all after the same girl, what 
the dickens was the good of going out of 
the country, all the way to the Eastern 
Seas, at enormous expense, to say nothing 
of the danger, in order to find and bring 
home the man who would cut them all out 
and carry the girlaway? He would rather 
fight for the girl; he should like, he 
thought, to fight for the girl. That slow 
and easy Norweegee would pretty soon 
knock under, though the little Yankee 
would be more difficult to tackle. But 
actually to go and look for the man! 
Why, since he was happily disposed of, and 
if not dead, then missing for three years, 
what madness to disturb so comfortable 
and providential an arrangement! As for 
such disinterestedness as to desire the 
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happiness of any woman in the world as 
the first consideration, that was a thing 
too high for Nick Borlinder’s understand- 
ing, a dark saying, a flight into unattain- 
able heights, which appeared to him 
pure unmitigated nonsense. Should his 
own happiness, should any man’s happi- 
ness, be wrecked to save that of any 
woman, or man either, on the whole earth ? 
What is the happiness of another to a 
man who cannot himself be happy ? 

Who, thought honest Nicholas, without 
putting the thought into words, is the most 
important person, the central person, of the 
whole universe ; the person about whom 
the stars do revolve, for whom the sun 
shines and the rain falls, for whose pro- 
tection governments exist, for whom all 
people who on earth do dwell continually 
toil, so that this person may recive good 
things without cessation? Who is it, but 
—moi méme? Was, then, Captain Bor- 
linder to labour and be spent for the 
promotion of another’s happiness? Was 
he to give up his ship in order to find a 
man who would destroy his own best chance 
of good fortune? The thing appeared 
more preposterous every moment ! 

“ Who, in fact,” he asked, giving full vent 
to his feelings, “ but a Norweegee could be 
such an enormous, such an incredible 
ass ¢” 

Then he remembered again the Yankee’s 
apologue. 

“ Sniggerin’ beast!” he said ; “I hate 
him! I wish he’d fall overboard of a dark 
night and blowin’ great guns. What did 
he mean? I’m to be the cat to go over 
among the cannibals, am I?” 

Then a beautiful and comforting thought 
crossed his mind. 

“T know now,” he said, “ what I ought 
to have replied. I should have said there 
was a man cleverer than that man. For he 
promised to go over the Fallsin a bathing- 
machine, or a sewing-machine, or a reap- 


ing machine, or something, and he went | 


away and presently he came back and said 
he’d done it.” 

This happy repartee pleased him so 
much that he repeated it twice, and then 
sat down and thought it over with 
intentness. 

“Why,” he said to himself, reasoning as 
a Christian of the highest principle, “ man 
was told to stand out of the reach of 
temptation, and if I were to meet that 
man, I might be tempted to knock him on 
the head. If it wasn’t for Holstius and 
Wattles I would knock him on the head, 


But to kill a fellow for other fellows to 
reap the advantage of, it doesn’t seem quite 
worth while. Still, there’s the temptation, 
and I oughtn’t to go anigh of it. As for 
searching for him, again. Where am I to 
look for him? Am I to land on every 
island and pass the word for Cap’en 
Armiger? Naked black savages don’t 
know about Cap’en Armiger. Ate him up, 
no doubt, long ago. AmIto put up a 
signal at every port for Cap’en Armiger ? 
Do these ignorant ‘natives know a signal 
when they see one? Very well, then. 
This Norweegee is all the bigger fool.” 

As for the allegory of the cat again. He 
was himself the cat. Pleasant thing for a 
man of his position to be compared to the cat 
| which led the way over the Falls and was 

smashed and never returned again! Work 
| that thing out as much as you please, and 
| it always came to this, that he, Nick Bor- 
|linder, was to go out first, get devoured 
by the cannibals, and never get back 
again. 

Then the Yankee, himself out of the 
way, would try another way. 

“T sha’n’t go at all,” he murmured. 
“Yah ! for cheating and dishonesty give 
me a Yankee! I shall pretend to have 
been there ! 

“As for finding him,” he went on 
with his meditations, “it’s a thousand to 
one that you don’t light on the island 
where he put foot ashore ; and if you do 
find him, a million to one at least that he’s 
dead—and all the journey, with the expense 
of it, for nothing. 

“To say nothing of risk and danger. 
Shipwreck: I suppose that goes for 
nothing. Fever: I suppose we needn’t 
reckon that. Oh, no, certainly not. Sun- 
stroke: that never kills in tropical cli- 
' mates, does it? Oh, no; don’t reckon that. 
| Natives: they’re a mild and dovelike race, 
ain't they? Everybody knows that! 
Don’t reckon natives.” 
| It was, after all, very well to propose a 
pretended voyage, but what would the 
|Yankee do? And what did he really 
mean about the cat and the india-rubber 
ball ? 

This doubt puzzled him not a little. 
The plan he proposed to himself was 
simple—beautiful in its simplicity. But 
he could not help feeling that his American 
cousin had some other and some deeper 
plan, by means of which he would himself 
be circumvented and anticipated. 

Nothing more disturbs the crafty and 











subtle serpent, or more fills him with 
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virtuous indignation, than the suspicion | 


that his brother serpent is more crafty and | 
more subtle than himself. | 

Everybody knows how the two burglars, | 
friends in private but strangers in pro- | 
fession, met one night in the same.house, | 
proposing independent research. 

His plan involved no expense, no danger, | 
no possible privations. It was nothing 
more nor less than to wait awhile, and then | 
to present himself with the report of a, 
pretended voyage. 

At first he thought he would so far give | 
in to the outward seeming of things as to 
get a substitute to take command of his 
ship for a certain space, spending that 
time on shore in some secluded spot. This 
plan, however, involved a considerable 
amount of expense, with the necessity of 
much explanation to his employers. It 
therefore seemed to him best to go on just 
the same—to take his ship from the 
London Docks to Cadiz as usual, and back 
again, to give Rotherhithe a wide berth, 
and then, after a certain decent interval, 
to present himself at Seven Houses with a 
narrative. 

Seven weeks to Hong-Kong, seven weeks 

back, eight weeks for the search — say 
six months in all. 
’ Having roughly drawn out his plan of 
action, and considered in broad outlines the 
leading features of the narrative, Captain 
Borlinder purchased a few sheets of paper, 
on which to set down the account of his 
voyage, which he intended should be a 
masterly performance. He then, without 
waiting for the Christmas festivities, 
though nigh at hand—and no such 
pudding anywhere as at Rydquist’s—pre- 
sented himself at Rotherhithe to take fare- 
well before he started on his long and 
dangerous journey. 

This haste to redeem his promise could 
not fail, he thought, of producing a favour- 
able impression. 

He carried a red pocket-handkerchief, 
as if that contained all the luggage 
required for a hardy mariner even with 
such a journey before him. He had tied a 
string, with a jack-knife at the end of it, 
round his waist, likea common sailor. He 
had a profoundly shiny hat, and his face 
was set toanexpression of as deep sympathy 
as he could command. 

“T know,” he said in his lowest tones, 
“that to look for Cap’en Armiger in the 
Eastern Seas will very likely be a mighty 
tough job; but I’ve passed my word to 


| 





tackle that job, and when Nick Borlinder’s 


word is passed to do a thing, that thing has 
got to be done, or the reason why is asked, 
pretty quick. Same as if I was in com- 
mand of my own ship. For, sezi to 
myself, before ever the Norweegee up and 
spoke, or the Yankee pretended to have 
meant it—but I am slow to speak, though 
amazing quick to think—I sez, ‘ What we 
three men have got to do in this business 
is to look after Lal’s happiness.’ That I 
sez after you read that most affectmg 
letter, before the talk begun, and speaking 
in a whisper, asa man might say, down 
his baccy-pipe. ‘Nothin’ else consarns us 
now. It is that which we have to look 
after. The way to look after it is to make 


‘quite sure that Cap’en Armiger is gone, 


and the way he went, and where his 
remains remain ; or else, if he is not gone, 
but he still alive-and-kicks, wherever that 
may be, then to bring him home.’” 

“Thank you, Captain Borlinder,” said 
Lal, thinking that the Patriarch’s dislike 
to this good and disinterested man was 
founded on prejudice; and, indeed, the 
meaning was quite plain, though the 
language was a little mixed. 

“ There’s a many islands in the Eastern 
Seas,” continued Nicolas the Brave. “I’ve 
been looking at them in the charts. There’s 
thousands of islands—say ten thousand, 
little and big. Say every one of those 
islands has to be searched. If we give a 
month to each island all round, counting 
little and big, that will make close upon 
nine hundred years, If it’s only a fort- 
night, four hundred years. What’s four 
hundred years to a determined man? I 
shall search among them islands, if it’s 
four hundred or nine hundred years, till I 
find him.” 

“ But this will cost a great deal, Captain 
Borlinder, I am afraid.” 

“‘ Never mind about the cost,” he replied 


grandly. “If it was ten times as much 
I'd never grudge it. We will say good- 
bye now. Perhaps I shall come home, 


with news, in a year, or even less. Per- 
haps it may be forty years before I come 
home again. Perhaps I shall bring him 
home in a few months, well and hearty ; 
perhaps in about fifty years, with never a 
tooth to his head. But never you fear. 
Pluck up. Say to yourself: ‘Nick Bor- 
linder, as never puts his hand to nothing 
but he carries that thing through, has got 
this job in hand.’ Perhaps 1 may come 
with news that you don’t want. But there 
—we will not talk of that. If I never 
come home at all, but get, maybe, devoured 
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by sharks, cannibals, and alligators, besides | and my mother—all the more because I 


being struek with sunstroke, fever, rheu- 
matics, and other illnesses, and knocked 
on the head with clubs, and shot with 
poisoned arrows, so that there’s an end, 
then, Lal, you will perhaps begin to think 
kind of a man who loved you so dear, that 
he went all that way alone to look for 
Cap’en Armiger, also with the Lord. For 
women never know the value of a man 
until he’s gone.” 

This said, he shook hands, wagging his 
head mournfully, but smiting his chest as 
if to repress the gloomy forebodings of 
his soul, and the manly sobs that choked 
further utterance. 


Captain Holstius also went away, and | 


Captain Wattles, who made no further 
allusion to the letter or the pledge he had 
made, also returned to Liverpool, whither, 
he said, business called him. 

Then Lal was left alone with the letter 
of Rex to read and read again, and she 
never doubted that Captain Borlinder, 
true to his word, was on his way to the 
far East, to begin the search for her lost 
lover. 

One man, however, doubted very much, 
but in a vague way. It was the Patriarch. 

“Tal, my pretty,” he said, “I mistrust 
two of them three chaps—the Yankee first, 
and Nick Borlinder next. As to Cap’en 
Wattles, he’s told me over and over again 
that he wants to get back to the Pacific. 
It isn’t hunting for Cap’en Armiger will 
take him back there. And as for Cap’en 
Borlinder, it’s my opinion, my dear, that 
he means to make a voyage there and a 
voyage back, whereby to clear the cobwebs 
from his brain and the wrinkles from his 
eyes, and to gain experience. What then? 
Will either of them bring him back? Do 
they want him back? Think, my dear. 
No; they want him dead. The more dead 





never saw neither of them since ten years 
old.” 


Captain Borlinder, dropping down the 
river on his next voyage, passed the Com- 
mercial Docks with a light and jocund 
heart. He was about to earn the grati- 
tude of the girl he loved at a cheap rate, 
namely, at the cost of remaining out of 
her sight on the next occasion of his return 
to the Port of London. His love was not 
of that ardent and absorbing kind which 


| prevents a man from feeling happy unless 


| constraint. 





he is in the presence of the object of his 
affections. Quite the contrary. Captain 
Borlinder was happier away from the 
young lady, because conversation with 
her was carried on under considerable 
Once safely married, that 
constraint, he felt, would be removed, 
and expressions, now carefully guarded, 
might be again freely used. If a married 
man’s house is not his own quarter-deck, 
what is it? thought the captain, who, 
despite the culture of many centuries and 
the religion of his ancestors, retained the 
ideas of marital authority common among 
primitive men. He is now married, how- 
ever, though not to Lal, and has learned 
to think quite otherwise. 

The weather was favourable across thé 
Bay, and with all sail set, a rolling sea, 
and a fresh breeze, the Captain stood aft 
and began to consider the shaping of his 
narrative. 

He was a good hand at a yarn. But 
then to write a yarn is, if you please, 
much more difficult than to spinone. The 
pen is a slow, tedious instrument. We 
want, in fact, something more rapid with 
which to interpret our thoughts. While 
we are painfully setting down one thing, 
the next, equally important, escapes us 


he is the better they will be pleased. And | and is forgotten. 
if I was Cap’en Armiger, my pretty, and I | 


was to see either of them brave master-| fore, very wisely, 


Captain Borlinder felt this, and there- 
resolved upon not 


mariners sailing up a creek with no one | writing anything until he had thoroughly 
else in sight, I would sit snug or I would ; mastered the whole story and told it to 


prepare for a fight. 
talk, but they don’t want him back! The 
only man who means honest is the Nor- 
weegee. As for him, he loves the very 


ground you tread upon, and I think he'd | writing a word. 


rather be your father than your husband, 
which, to be sure, was never a sailor’s way 
when I was young; and that, my dear, is 


My dear, they may himself half-a-dozen times over. 


| 
| 


Thus 
great novelists, I believe, get the whole of 
their situations clearly in their mind, with 
the grouping of the characters, before 
And it would be an 
admirable plan if certain lady novelists 
would also follow the Captain’s method, and 
write nothing before they are almost word- 


seventy, and soon will be eighty years ago: perfect with their story. 
which proves the Fifth Commandment and| — His crew were amazed at the behaviour of 
shows how much I honoured my father their skipper, both outward and homeward 
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bound. For he paced the quarter-deck | and, indeed, a duty to be ranked fore- 
all day long, gazing at sky and sea. He} most among those imposed on suffering 
struck strange attitudes; he shook his| humanity. Yet the worst of lying is that 
head ; he swore at himself sometimes ; he | you have got to be consistent in order to 
left the navigation of the ship to the mate ; | be believed. Random lying helps no man. 
he seemed to be perpetually repeating It is a mere amusement, a display of clever- 
words. | ness, intellectual fireworks, the indulgence 
These things were strange. He was not | ofimagination. The story, therefore, must 
drunk. He even seemed to drink less than | be constructed in accordance, somehow, 
usual; and, if he had got a touch of | with possible facts. 
“horrors,” as sometimes happens to sailors, The romancer had provided himself, not 
after a spell ashore, they were manifested | only with a few sheets of paper but with 
in a most unusual manner. a map, and over this he pored continually, 
On the voyage to Cadiz and back the | seeking a likely spot for the scene of his 
Captain restricted himself to mental com-| Fabulous History. But it was not till 
position. We all know how difficult it is| his second return voyage that he found 
to describe a place which you have never | himself so far advanced with the story as 
seen. One would like tosee a competitive | to begin committing it to writing. 
young man’s description, say of Rother-; It is interesting to record further that 
hithe, which nobody but myself has ever | the Captain on returning te London sought 
visited. That difficulty is, of course, | a bookseller’s shop, and enquired after any 
lessened when your readers are equally | work which treated of the Eastern Seas. 
ignorant, but immensely increased by the He obtained a second-hand copy of an old 
consideration that perhaps they know the | book—I think by Captain Mundy—and 
place. | then learned that the island of New Guinea, 
Now, certainly Lal had not seen any of | which he easily found on the map, was 
the islands of Micronesia, or Polynesia, | entirely unknown, and had hardly ever 
The contemplation of the chart whereon | been visited. He therefore resolved to 
the countless islands of the Pacific lie make New Guinea the scene of Rex 
dotted among the coral-reefs, the shoals, Armiger’s landing. At all events, Captain 
and atolls of that great sea, only filled her | Zachariasen would be unable to put him 


mind with vague thoughts of palm-trees, 
soft winds, and brown natives. In those 
seas sailed the ships she had heard of, the 
whalers, the schooners trading from island 
to island. On those dots of dry land lived | 
men, of whom she had heard, who had 


to shame in the matter of New Guinea. 
He made three voyagesto and from Cadiz, 
bringing home a vast quantity of sherry, 
Portugal plums, raisins, oranges, and other 
things, and taking out I know not what, 
except that what he took out was not worth 





grown grey in these latitudes, who cared | so muchas what he brought home. And.as 
no more to return to England, who had | this appears to be the case with every 
learned native ways and native customs. | ship which leaves a British port, we must 
Though Lal had never travelled, she knew | be working our way gaily through the 
a great deal more than Captain Borlinder, | national savings, and shall all very shortly 
and it might be embarrassing for him to | take refuge in the national workhouse, so 





= 


be asked questions arising out of her) 
superior knowledge. | 

Again, there was Captain Zachariasen. | 
Nobody knew where that old man had not | 
been in his long life of sixty years’ sailing 
upon the sea. In his garrulous way, he 
laid claim to a knowledge of every port 
under the sun. Now, supposing he had 
actually visited the place fixed on by him- 
self for the scene of Captain Armiger’s 
exile and death. This, too, would be 
embarrassing. 

It is true that Nick Borlinder was not | 
one of those who place truth among the | 
highest duties of mankind, but rather con- 
sidered the search for enjoyment, in all its 
branches, as a duty immensely superior, 


that the dreams of the Socialist will be 


‘realised, and all shall be on the same 


level. This is a very delightful prospect to 
contemplate, and the position of things 
reflects the highest credit on both sides of 
the House. 

It was on October the fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, that 
Dick the Malay came back and told his 
tale. It was in December following that the 
Doctor of the Aryan brought the message 
from the sea. On January the second, 
Captain Borlinder took his farewell, and 
sallied forth on that desperate quest to the 


‘Eastern Seas, the description of which 


was written between Cadiz and London. 
No news came to Rotherhithe all the 
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winter. The Aryan returned, and the 
Doctor came to saythat the Company were 
making enquiries among the ships trading 
with the islands for news of a white man 
cast away upon one of them. No news 
had yet been received. 

It was the eighth day of June, in 
the year eighteen hundred and eighty, 
that Captain Borlinder returned from the 
East. 

He bore in his hand the same red silk 
pocket-handkerchief with which he had 
started, he wore the same blue clothes, in 
the same state of preservation, because they 
were his best ; the same rough fur cap, 

He presented himself in the kitchen 
because it was in the forenoon, and Lal 
was engaged in her usual occupation— 
namely, the daily pudding. The Patriarch 
as usual sat in the armchair sound asleep. 

She dropped her work and turned pale, 
seeing that he was alone. 

* Alone!” she cried. 

* Alone,” he answered in the deepest 
and most sepulchral notes which his voice 
contained. “Alone,” he repeated. “I 
have been a long voyage, and have come 
back—alone. But not empty-handed. 
No; I have brought you news. Yes; 
bad news, I grieve to say.” 

She sat down and folded her hands, 
prepared for the worst. 

“Go on,” she said ; “tell me what. you 
have to tell.” 

At this juncture, Captain Zachariasen 
awoke and rubbed his eyes. 

“Ho! ho!” he said; “here’s one of 
them come back. Well, I thought he 
would be the first. What cheer, mate?” 

“ Bad,” replied the traveller. 

“ Where’s Cap’en Armiger ?” 

Captain Borlinder pointed upwards, 
following the direction of his finger with 
one eye, as if that eye of faith could readily 
discern Rex among the angels. 

“T thought he’d say that ; I told you so, 
Lal, my dear. Keep your pluck up, and 
zo tell Cap’en Holstius and Cap’en Wattles. 
They must hear the news too,” 

‘* They here ? ” 

Captain Borlinder changed colour. He 
had not thought of this possibility. 

“In this very house, both of them,” 
replied the Patriarch. ‘ Cap’en Wattles 
he’s been backwards and forwards between 
Liverpool and New York and London all 
the time, with his business, and Cap’en 

Holstius, he’s just brought to port as fine 
a cargo of white deal as you ever see. 
Yes, they’re both about.” 





At this point they entered and shook 
hands. 


“And now,” continued the old man, | 


“let us be comfortable. Keep your pecker 
up, Lal, my dear, and give me a pipe. So 
I told you what he would say, Lal. What 
a thing it is to have the wisdom of four- 
score! Now, my hearty, pay it out.” 

“T have set down on paper,” Captain 
Borlinder began, “a Narrative—ahem !— 
a Narrative of my adventures since I 
started to find Cap’en Armiger. If you 
please, I will read my Narrative.” 

He lugged his precious manuscript out 
of his pocket, unrolled it, coughed solemnly, 
and began to read it. 

“ Stop,” interrupted the Patriarch ; “ did 
you try Moreton Bay ?” 

“No, I did not.” 

Captain Zachariasen shook his head 
mournfully, 

“Go on, my lad, go on,” he sighed; “I 
doubt it’s no good.” 

“Now, Venerable, keep your oar out,” 
said Captain Borlinder impatiently. ‘“ You 
and your Moreton Bay! Lemme go on.” 

He looked round him half ashamed of 
reading his own literary effort, spread the 
manuscript upon his knees, flattening it 
out, and smoothing down the dog’s ears, 
Then he began. He was, unfortunately, 
unacquainted with the rules of punctua- 
tion, so that his reading was hardly up to 
the Third Standard, the point at which, I 
believe, most school children stop. But 
the matter was clear and precise, so that 
the manner mattered little. 

“T set sail,” he said, “on January 
the third from Southampton aboard the 
P. and O. steamer Batavia, bound for 
Singapore, a second-class passenger. 

“We navigated the Bay of Biscay, the 
weather being fine and the sea smooth. 
We had light showers and a breeze off 
Malta. We passed through the Canal and 
down the Red Sea—the weather being 
warm for the time of year, but cloudy, 
with much rain—to Aden. From Aden 
we sailed in a furious gale of wind to 
Point de Galle, and from Galle with a 
fair breeze and a smooth sea to Singapore, 
where we brought up all standing six 
weeks after leaving Southampton. 

“At Singapore I began to look about 
me, making enquiries, but asking no 
questions for fear of arousing suspicion.” 

“What suspicion?” asked Captain 
Zachariasen. 

The reader hesitated. Then he read 
the passage over again. 
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“For fear of arousing suspicion.” 

It was a phrase he had encountered 
somewhere or other in a somewhat limited 
course of reading, and he set it down, 
thinking that it sounded rather well. 

“ What suspicion ?” 

“Tf you don’t keep your oar out,” he 
answered, “ we shall never get along.” 

“What suspicion?” repeated Captain 
Zachariasen. ‘Suspicion that you wanted 
to make away with the lad when you found 
him ?” 

“If you was five-and-forty years 
younger, my Patriarch,” returned the 
traveller, “ I’d let you know what sus- 
picion. Now, Lal, if you'll believe me, 
my suspicion was that some one else beside 
me might tackle this job, and so spile it. 
I wanted it finished off workmanlike. So 
I cast about. Hold your old jaw, will 
you ?” 

He murmured something more in his 
throat which rumbled and echoed about 
the room like suppressed thunder. 

“ First, I went around the public-houses 
and hung about the bars.” Captain 
Zachariasen grunted. “ But nothing could 
Ilearn. Then I sat upon the wharf and 
went about the shipping. Mighty civil, 
well-spoken skippers they were, as a rule, 
but they could tell me nothing, though 
some of them knew the Philippine, and 
one or two remembered Cap’en Armiger. 
It will be a comfort to you, Lal, to reflect 
that they all spoke well of him as a good 
sailor, who could carry his drink like a 
man.” Here Captain Zachariasen again 
grunted. ‘So I saw what I had all along 
suspected, that I should have to go upon 
the search myself. First, therefore, I 
picked up such information as a man can 
come by as to the currents and the winds. 
This done, I laid down the supposed course 
of the boat, with such winds and such 
currents, on the chart. Now, you must 
know that Cap’en Armiger made a great 
mistake. So far from the current being 
N.E., and the wind S.W., the current sets 
in strong S.W. And the prevalent wind, 
less it’s a monsoon or a cyclone, is S.W. 
too. What the devil are you grunting at 
now?” This to Captain Zachariasen, who 
was making this sign again. 

“Go on, my lad. Go on heavin’. Sooner 
we get to the bottom of the page, the 
better.” 

“ Very well, then. Grunt and—— I beg 
your pardon, Lal. He's enough to make a 
bishop swear. Where was I? Oh! a 
cyclone, in 8.W. too. What did I do 





then? Laid down on the map the place 
where that boat would likely ‘make the 
land, and then I cast about to get a ship 
which would land me on that very identical 
spot. Sure enough there was a boat in 
harbour just about to sail.” 

“What trade might she have been in ?” 
asked the Patriarch. 

“* Coal trade,” he replied promptly. “I 
took a passage, bargained to be disembarked 
and called for again in three weeks’ time, 
and we set sail. Beautiful sailing it is in 
those seas, and one of these winter even- 
ings, Lal, when you and me have got 
nothing to do, I will tell you such yarns of 
they islands as will make you long for to 
go there yourself. Our course was south 
of Borneo, and so into the narrow seas, 
through the Macassar Straits, north of 
Celebes and Gillolo, and so along the north- 
west of New Guinea, where 1’d made up 
my mind to find Cap’en Armiger. If 
you've got a chart anywhere about, any of 
you, you might follow.” 

“ Never mind the chart, my lad,” said 
Captain Zachariasen ; “ go on.” 

“Nobody, before me and Cap’en Ar- 
miger, had ever landed on that desolate 
coast. They set me ashore with six foot 
or so of baccy, a pipe, a box of lucifers, a 
bottle of rum, a gun, and a small fishing- 
net. That, I thought, would be enough 
to carry me along for a spell, while I made 
my enquiries. 

“T found the natives black but friendly. 
They appeared not to be cannibals. 
They greatly admired my appearance and 
manners. They invited me to stay among 
them with the gun and be their king. 
And, although I was obliged to refuse, 
they were civil, and answered all my 
questions to the best of their capacities, 
which are naturally limited.” 

Another grunt. 

“After a bit I discovered that I had not 
been mistaken in my conclusions. Three 
years before, ‘or thereabouts, because you 
cannot expect naked savages to be as 
accurate as us truth-telling Christians, a 
white man and a Malay had been washed 
ashore in an open boat. 

“ Directly I heard that I pricked up my 
ears. There might have been two different 
white men come ashore in an open boat, 
but not two pairs of white man and Malay 
man. That seemed impossible. So I up 
and enquired at once where they were. 

“They told me that at landing there 
was a fight, but that they were taken up- 
country after the fight with their arms 
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bound to their sides.” Here Captain 
Borlinder stopped. ‘You remember, 
Venerable,” he said, “how you interpreted 
that scrimmage shown by the dumb man ? 
You were quite right.” 

The Venerable grunted again. 

“Of course,” the discoverer resumed, 
“T made haste to find out which way they 
were taken, and it was not long before I 
started following their track, led by a 
native boy who knew the country well, 
having been born and brought up there.” 

“Where were the rest of the natives 
born and brought up?” asked Captain 
Zachariasen. ‘Go on, brother. Reel it 
out.” 

“ The first day ” Captain Borlinder 
turned suddenly pale, as if a weak point 
had been discovered in his armour, and 
went on reading rapidly. “The first day 
we made five-and-twenty miles, as near as 
I could reckon, going in a bee-line across 
country, over hills and valleys where lions, 
bears, tigers, hyzenas, leopards, elephants, 
and hippopotamusses roamed free, seeking 
whom they may devour ; cross rivers where 
crocodiles sat with epen jaws snapping at 
the people as they passed by.” 

“ It is hot, I suppose, in these latitudes?” 
said Captain Zachariasen. 

“ Hottish,” replied the traveller. ‘I 
was given to understand that it was their 
summer. Hottish, walking. Made a man 
relish his rum and water. And I found a 
pint of cold water with a jack-towel re- 
freshing on a Saturday night. The next 
day we made thirty knots of sandy desert, 
where there were camels and ostriches, and 
never a drop of water to make a cup of 
tea with. The third day we crossed a 
mountain, twenty-five thousand feet high, 
on the sides of which were bears, wolves, 
and pemmican. From the summit we 
obtained a splendid view right across the 
China Seas, and with my glass I could 
easily make out Hong-Kong. 

“On the fourth day, after doing thirty 
miles good, and living for a week on the 
bark of trees and wild roots, we passed 
through a thick forest inhabited solely by 
monkeys and snakes, after which we 
emerged upon a town, the like of which 
I had never expected to find in the heart 
of New Guinea. It appeared to consist of 
a million and a half of people, as near as I 
could learn. They go dressed in white 
cotton knee-breeches and turbans; they 
smoke cigarettes and drink Jamaica rum ; 
their manners are pleasant and their ways 
hospitable. 








‘“‘ As soon as they saw that a white man 
had arrived, they flocked round me and 
began to ask questions. These I satisfied 
to the best of my power and requested to 
be taken to the king. They led me, or 
rather carried me, shouting along the 
streets to the Royal Palace, which is a 
trifle bigger than the Crystal Palace, and 
all made of solid gold. 

“The king is a young man, who wears 
his crown both day and night. He is 
always surrounded by his guards, and has 
to be approached on bended knees. 

“ After the usual compliments, he invited 
me to tell him what I came for. , 

“T replied that I was sent by the most 
beautiful girl in Rotherhithe—at this he 
seemed pleased, and said he wished she had 
come herself—in order to discover what had 
become of her sweetheart, named Rex 
Armiger, wrecked upon his majesty’s coast 
in the year 1876. 

“T confess that I felt sorry, when I had 
put the question, but then I had come all 
the way on purpose to put it. For the 
king and all his courtiers immediately 
burst into tears. 

“T then learned the whole story. 

“Cap’en Armiger had, in fact, landed 

on this shore, as I expected and calculated. 
He had been separated from his steward 
Dick in a scrimmage on the coast, and had 
been brought inland to be presented as a 
captive to the king. At the court he made 
himself at once a great favourite, being a 
good shot, which pleased his majesty, and 
a good dancer, which pleased the ladies. 
He lived three years with them in great 
favour with everybody, and at the end, 
though this you will hardly credit, engaged 
to be married to the king’s sister, being 
by that time in despair of ever getting 
away. 
“Unfortunately, only the week before I 
arrived, he was killed and devoured by a 
lion, and the princess was gone off her 
royal chump. 

“Tam truly sorry to be the bearer of 
such bad news, Lal. You will own that I 
done my best. 

“The rest of my log, how I got away, 
and how I came here again, would not 
interest you now. You will, perhaps, like 
to hear them yarns in the long winter 
evenings when we have got nothing else 
to do. 

“As for poor Cap’en Armiger, I brought 
away with me one relic of him—the last 
cap he ever wore. The king sent it to you 
by my hands. He said a great many civil 
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things about my courage in coming all that 
way to find my friend, and I had to pro- 
mise to go back again. However, that is 
nothing. Here, then, is Cap’en Armiger’s 
cap—the cap of the Company.” 

He untied the handkerchief and took out 
a cap with a gold band and a couple 
of anchors in silver embroidery upon the 
front. It was a uniform cap, that of the 
Indian Peninsular Company. 

Lal received it, and turned it over in 
her hand, but with some doubt, stimulated 
by Captain Zachariasen’s grunts. 

The old man reached out his hand for 
the cap, examined it carefully, tried it on 
his own head, and grunted again. 

“What are you grunting for now?” 
asked Captain Borlinder in great uneasi- 
ness. : 

“ Gentlemen,” said Captain Zachariasen 
to the other two, “tell me what you 
think t” 

Captain Holstius made answer, like the 
country gentleman who read Gulliver’s 
Travels, that he did not believe a word of it. 
And why? Because, no one who had read 
accounts of those latitudes could reconcile 
Captain Borlinder’s Narrative with the tales 
of other travellers. 

Captain Wattles shook his head. 

‘Coarse work,” he said. “ Very common, 
and coarse work.” 

Upon this Captain Borlinder lost his 
temper, and behaved like an officer of his 
rank when in a rage upon his own quarter- 
deck. , 

“You shouldn’t ha’ thought, brother,” 
said the old man, holding out the cap and 
examining it with contempt, “that a man 
of fourscore and odd could be taken in by 
such a clumsy jemmy as yourn. I'd ha’ 
spun a better yarn myself, by chalks, 
Two things shall set you right. First, my 
lad, tltis cap, which, I suppose, you bought 
on your way in Houndsditch, is the cap of 
a boy of thirteen, a midshipmite. Now, 
Cap’en Armiger, like me, had a big head. 
We may toss the cap into the fire, Lal, my 
pretty, because it isn’t your sweetheart’s 
cap, and never was.” He did toss it into 
the fire, where it was immediately con- 
sumed, all except the gold lace which 
twisted into all shapes. ‘ Look at him !” 
he added. “Sails in gaily with a boy’s 
cap in one hand and a yard and half 
of lies, made up Lord knows where, in the 
other, Another thing.” Captain Borlinderat 
this juncture, because he had in, fact, bought 
that cap in Houndsditch, presented every 
appearance of discomfiture. “ When he 





landed among the blacks, all alone, what 
language did he talk with them? English ? 
Iie knows no other. What do you say, 
Cap’en Wattles?” 

“Coarse work. Coarse and clumsy 
work.” 

Captain Borlinder replied in general 
terms, and endeavouring to bluster it out, 
that this was hard for a man to bear, this 
was, after going through all he had gone 
through. 

But here Captain Wattles gave him the 
coup de grace. 

“T can tell all of you where that pre- 
cious Narrative was written. For I made 
it my business to enquire at the London 
Docks. He has been all the time aboard 
his ownship, and he has made three voyages 
to Cadiz and back since January. If you 
doubt, go and ask his people.” 

This was an unexpected one. Captain 
Borlinder reeled. 

Then Lal rose in her wrath. 

“Go!” she cried. “You are not fit to 
be under the same roof with honest 
people. Go, impudent liar! Oh, that men 
can be so wicked. He has kept my Rex 
for six long months more in his captivity. 
Go! let us never see your face again.” 

She clenched her hands and pointed to 
the door with as threatening a gesture as 
Medea might have employed. 

Captain Borlinder hastened to obey. He 
crammed the narrative in his pocket, and 
his fur cap upon his head, and walked 
forth, saying never a word. And although 
he has never since set foot upon the 
southern shores of the Port of London, I 
think he still sometimes feels over again 
the humiliation of that moment. 

“ And now,” said Captain Wattles, “ it 
is my turn. We have lost more than six 
months, it is true. I have settled all my 
business, and I have got command of a 
ship which trades among the islands, a 
Sydney schooner. I meant to tell you this 
to-day, not expecting to find this—this 
lying lubber here. Why, there ain’t a lad 
of ten in the States that wouldn’t put 
together a better story than that. Coarse 
and clumsy work.” 


CHAPTER VIII THE QUEST OF CAPTAIN 
WATTLES. 


THE next turn, therefore, fell to Captain 
Wattles. He, for his part, took leave in a 
quiet and business-like manner, making no 
protestations. 

‘“‘T shall be,” he said, “ off and on about 
the Carolines, where we expect to find him. 
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He is not in the regular track of the 
traders, else you would have heard from 
him. He is on none of the islands touched 
for pearl and béche de mer—that we may 
be quite certain of; therefore, I shall try 
at those places which are seldom visited. 
If I find him, good ; if not, I will let you 
know. I don’t pretend to waste my time 
in looking for a man and nothing else; I 
am going to trade on my own account, and 
look about me the while. News runs from 
island to island in an astonishing way, and 
we shall likely hear about him. That’s all 
I have to say, Miss Lal, and here’s my 
hand upon it. Barnabas, the Son of Con- 
solation, will act up to his name.” So he, 
too, disappeared. 

Then, for a while, the house resumed 
its usual aspect, and things went on as 
before. A letter came in due course from 
Captain Wattles. He had arrived at Sydney 
and was preparing for departure. Then no 
more letters. 

The time passed slowly. Captain Hol- 
stius was away with his ship. The life 
and light seemed to have gone from the 
girl. Only the old man was left to cheer 
her continually, and Dick to raise her 
courage. 

“T shall live, Lal, my dear,” he said, “to 
see Cap’en Armiger come home again. I 
have no doubt of that; and, pretty, I’ve 
been thinking about the mummicker and 
the end of his story. Somehow, I doubt 
whether it wasn’t him, and not the Cap’en 
they took off to prison, I wish I 
could trust that Yankee chap; he’s worse 
than the other. Now, if the Norweegee 
could go——” 

As for Barnabas, there was something 
in his cold and quiet way which impressed 
those who made his acquaintance. Such 
men, when they are on the right side, 
make good generals; when they are on 
the wrong, they provide the picturesque 
element of history. Thus in the sixteenth 
century he would have been invaluable as 
a buccaneer, being full of courage and as 
cool as a melon; also, under favourable 
conditions, he might have developed a fine 
religious fanaticism, under the influence of 
which he would have hated a Spaniard and a 


Papist more than even Sir Walter Raleigh. 


hated him. In the seventeenth century 
he would have found scope as a pirate, with 
Madagascar, the West-Indian and Floridan 
Keys, the harbours of Eastern Africa, and 
nearly all the ports of South America for 
refuge ; and the navies of the world, with 
the rich galleons of Spain, and the East- 





Indiamen of England, for his booty ; and 
all the rogues and murderers afloat, actual 
or possible, longing to become part of his 
crew. In the eighteenthcentury the trade of 
pirate fell into disrepute, by reason of the 
singularly disagreeable end which happened 
to many of its followers. Happily, that of 
privateer took its place. In the present 
century, men like Barnabas B. Wattles 
have gone filibustering; have carried black 
cargoes from the West Coast across the 
Atlantic ; and have gone blockade-running 
to Charleston and Galveston. All these 
exciting pursuits have come to an end; 
and there would seem, at first sight, little 
for a sailor to find ready for a willing hand 
to do, except perfectly legal pursuits. 
There is not much. Still, there is 
always something. A man may carry 
Chinese coolies to Trinidad, Peru, or Cuba. 
Under what pretences he inveighs them 
aboard, what promises he makes them, and 
how much he gets for each, no one, outside 
the trade, which is a limited company, 
knows or can discover. You might sooner 
hope to learn the secrets of the Royal Arch. 
Again, you may ship coolies for Réunion. 
They are British subjects, but they are taken 
on board at Pondicherry, which is a French 
settlement. And the like mystery sur- 
rounds each transaction in Hindoo flesh. 
Lastly, there is a delightful pastime still 
carried on in Polynesia, known as the 
Labour Traffic. Opinions differ as to the 
beneficial results of a few years of coolie- 
dom in Queensland. For whereas some 
authorities say that the Polynesian learns 
the blessings of second-hand reach-me- 
downs, with a smattering of Christianity, 
with which to astonish his relatives, the 
Browns, on his return; others declare 
that the extra garments are discarded as 
soon as he lands, the rudiments of the 
Christian faith forgotten, and only the 
taste for rum remains. I know not which 
is right, because in order to decide the 
point, one ought to live along with native 
Polynesians, or with Australian colonists, 
in order to hear both sides of the question, 
and no controversialist has as yet done 
that. One thing, however, is quite certain, 
that the coolies embark for various reasons, 
among which no one has as yet pretended 
to find a desire to toil on the Queensland 
cotton and sugar estates. Toil of any kind 
is, indeed, the last thing which these 
children of Equatorial Pacific desire. Rest 
is what they love, or, if any exercise, 
then a languid swim in tepid waters, a 
dance in the evening, and the joyous cup. 
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Now to ship these innocents and to bring 
them to the market where they may be 
hired is a profitable, albeit a dangerous, 
pursuit. 

It is never a fault of the American 
adventurer that he too carefully considers 
the danger. Where there are dollars to be 
picked up there is generally danger. The 
round earth may be mapped out in dif- 
ferent belts of fertility, so far as dollars are 
concerned. Where they most abound and 
may most readily be gathered there is such 
a crowd, with so much fighting and 
struggling, or there are so many perils 
from climate, crocodiles, settlers, snakes, 
natives, and sharks, that it is only the 
brave man who ventures thither, and only 
the strong man who comes home in safety, 
bringing with him the treasures he has 
fought for. Barnabas B. Wattles was 
brave and strong, and he knew the islands 
of old, where he had sojourned, though 
certainly not, as we have once heard him 
state, as a missionary. He now saw his 
way to a neat stroke of business combined 
with love. He would prove, not clumsily, as 
did his rival, but prove beyond a doubt, the 
death of Rex Armiger. Then he would 
return, carry off the girl with the money, 
which he supposed belonged to her, for- 
getting the existence of Mrs. Rydquist, and 
get back to America, where he knew of a 
certain dry dock, to possess which was the 
dream of his soul. It may be also stated 
that he firmly believed that the man was 
dead, and to find Rex Armiger alive was 
the last thing which he expected. 

Yet this, as you will see, was exactly 
what he did find. 

He took command of his trading schooner, 
loaded her with the things which Poly- 
nesians love, such as gaudy cottons, powder, 
tobacco, rum, and strong perfumes, and set 
sail, - 

It is not my purpose to follow the 
voyage of the Fair Maria across the 
Pacific Ocean, nor to tell of the various 
adventures which befell her Captain, and 
the trade he did. Wherever he touched 
he made enquiries, but could hear nothing 
of a young white man cast ashore in an 
open boat. No one knew or had heard of 
any such jetsam. 

At last he began to think his search 
would lead to nothing, and that all trace 
of the man was lost. This he regretted, 
because he was unfeignedly anxious to send 
home or bring home proofs of his death; 
so anxious that he had grown perfectly 
certain that Rex was dead. 





It came to pass, however, after many 
days that he sighted an island, an out- 
lying member of a group at which he 
knew that traders never touch, because it 
was too small a place for trade and lay out 
of the usual track. 

It is very well known that a large 
number of the Caroline Islands are com- 
posed of certain coral formations called 
atolls, These consist of a round ring of 
rock just appearing above the surface, 
enclosing a shallow lagoon, whose diameter 
varies from a few yards to a hundred miles, 
in which lie islands, some of them large 
islands with hills, streams, and splendid 
woods of cocoa-palm, bread-fruit, durian, 
and pandang; whose islanders lead, or 
would lead if they knew how, delightful lives 
in fishing in their smooth waters, eating 
the fruits which Heaven sends, and doing 
no kind of work. Others there are, small 
atolls with small lagoons, whose islets are 
mere rocks on which grow nothing but 
the universal pandang, the screw palm, 
which serves the people for everything. 
Such was this. It was too insignificant 
even to have a name; it was distant about 
two hundred miles from the group of which 
it might be supposed to be a member ; 
it was simply laid down on the chart 
as a “shoal,” and had, perhaps, never 
been visited by any ship since its first 
discovery. 

Moved by some impulse, perhaps, a mere 
curiosity as to the capabilities of trade and 
the possibility of pearls, Captain Wattles 
steered towards this low-lying land. 


When his boat lay upon the shallow 
waters within the reef he found a group of 
the inhabitants of the principal islet 
gathered upon the beach. They were of 
the brown Polynesian race, and were 
apparently preparing for a hostile re- 
ception. 

Among them stood, passive, a man 
almost as brown as themselves, but with 
fair hair and blue eyes. He was a white 
man ; he was a young white man; he was 
evidently no common beach-comber ; and 
Captain Wattles immediately recognised, 
without any doubt, the man of whom he 
was in search. He was dressed in rags; 
the sleeves were torn from his jacket and 
his bare arms were tattooed ; his trousers 
had lost most of their legs ; he wore some 
kind of sandals made of the pandang leaf ; 
his beard was long, his hair was hanging 
in an unkempt mass; his head was pro- 
tected from the sun by an ingenious 
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arrangement of another leaf of the same 
tree. It could be no other than Rex 
Armiger. 

A strange feeling, akin to pity, seized 
on Captain Wattles. He repressed it, 
as unworthy of himself. But he did at 
first feel pity for him. 

The white man stood among the natives, 
afraid to excite their suspicion by running 
before them to meet the boat; yet his 
eagerness was visible in his attitude, in 
the trembling of his lips, in the way in 
which he looked upon the boat. 

He carried a short lance in his hand 
like all the rest. 

Captain Wattles rowed to within hailing 
distance of the shore. Then he stood up. 

“ White man, ahoy !” 

The white man said something to his 
companions, and stepped forward, but in a 
leisurely manner, as if he was not at all 
anxious to speak the boat. 

He came to the water’s edge and sat 
down. 

“T am an Englishman,” he said, 
speaking slowly, because ,he was speaking 
a language he had not used for three 
years. “ ‘Tam an Englishman. My name 
is Armiger. I was “the Captain of the 
Indian Peninsular ship Philippine, wrecked 
on a shoal three years or so ago. I have 
been living since among these people.” 

“Do you know their lingo ?” 

“Ts. 

“Then tell them I am harmless. and 
I want to row nearer land.” 

Rex turned to the men and addressed 
them in their own language. 

They all sat down and waited. 

“You may come nearer,” he said ; “ but 
make no movement that may alarm them, 
and do not attempt to land. They are 
suspicious since two years ago a ship came 
down from the Ladrone Islands and kid- 
napped twenty of them, including a 
Malay, cast away with me.” 

Here then was the interpretation of 
Dick’s second pantomimie fight. He did 
not escape, he was kidnapped. How he 
got away from the Ladrone Islands, how 
he found his way to England, remains a 
matter hitherto undiscovered. 

Captain Wattles brought up his boat 
within a few yards of the beach, but in 
deep water, holding his men in readiness 
to give way. 

Sitting in the stern he was able to talk 
freely with Rex, who stood at the very 
edge of the water waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to leap on board. 





“So,” said Captain Wattles, “you are 
Cap’en Armiger, are you?” 

Rex was astonished at the salutation. 

“Why? Do you know me?” 

* You see I know your name, stranger. 
I confess I am sorry to find you. I thought 
you were dead. I hardly calculated that 
I'd find you, though I certainly did promise 
to keep one eye open for you.” 

“ What promise?” asked Rex. 

“T promised—— We'll come to that 
directly. Now, what are those black 
devils dancing about for ?” 

The natives had jumped to their feet, 
and were now shaking clubs and spears in 
a threatening way. 

“They want my assurance,” Rex said, 
“that you are not a black-birder.” 

“Honest trading schooner,” replied 
Captain Wattles. ‘Tell them they may 
come aboard and see for themselves. 
What have they got to sell?” 

“What should we have on this little 
island? We live on kabobo. Do you 
want to buy any? What is your name?” 

“Barnabas B. Wattles, Cap’en of the 
Fair Maria, lying yonder. Guess you'd 
like to be aboard her. Well, business first. 
Let’s trade something. Got no turtle?” 

“No.” 

“ No béche de mer ? 

“‘ We have nothing.” 

“ Very well, then,” said Captain Wattles. 
“ After business, pleasure. Mate, I guess 
you are tired of this gem of the sea—eh?” 

“So tired,” replied Rex Armiger, “ that 
if you had not turned up I believe I should 
have made a raft out of the pandang leaves 
and tried my luck.” 

“Then I’m devilish glad we came,” said 
Captain Wattles. “The more so as I have 
a little bargain to propose before you come 
aboard my craft.” 

“ Any bargain that’s fair.” 

“‘T guess this is quite fair and honour- 
able,” the Captain went on. ‘ You have 
been a beach-comber upon this island for 
nigh upon three years. Three years is a 
long time. The gell you were in love 
with has likely got tired of waiting. Your 
name is wrote off the books; your ship is 
long since posted ; your friends have put 
on mourning for you——” 

“ What’s the good of so much talk?” 
interrupted Rex. ‘I want to be taken off 
this island. What’s your bargain ?” 

“ Fair and easy, lad. Let me have my 
talk out.” Captain Wattles looked at him 
with a curious expression. ‘‘ Why, you 
are as good as dead already.” 


No copra?” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“T mean this. There’s one or two men 
who would like you to be dead. I’m one 
of those. What’s more, I ain’t goin’, for 
my part, to be the means of restoring you 
to life. No, sir. Idon’t exactly wish you 
dead, and yet I don’t want to see you alive 
in England.” 

This was said with great decision. 

Rex listened with amazement. 

“What harm have I ever done to you, 
man?” he cried. “ You wish me dead ?” 

“ There’s no use keeping secrets between 
us two,” continued the strange trader. 
“Look here, three years ago, before you 
got command of the Philippine, you were 
in love with a certain young lady who lives 
at Rotherhithe.” 

“Goon. For God’s sake, go on.” 

“That sweet young thing, sir, whom it’s 
a privilege to know and a pride to fall in 
love with, peaked and pined more than a 
bit, thinkin’ about you and wonderin’ 
where you were.” 

* Poor Lal! dear Lal!” 

“ Yes, she was real faithful and kind- 
hearted, that gell. Her friends, and espe- 
cially her mother, who takes a kind of 


, pleasure in reckoning up the dead men 


she knows located at the bottom of the 
briny, gave youup. But she gever gave 
you up. No,-never.” 

“Poor Lal! dear Lal!” 

The tears stood in the castaway’s eyes 
as he sat and listened. Behind him the 
men of. the island stood like wild beasts 
on the alert, waiting for the moment of 
flight or attack. And also like wild beasts, 


| they were never certain whether to fly or 
|. to fight. 


“No one like that gell, sir, no one,” 


| continued Captain Wattles ; “ which is all 
| the more reason why other fellows want to 


eut in.” 

Rex began to understand. 

“Among other fellows is myself, Bar- 
Very good. Now you 
see why I would rather hear that you 
were dead than alive,.and why I’m darned 
disappointed to meet you here. However, 

ou are on about as desolate a place as I 
now of, that’s one comfort.” 

The fact brought no comfort to Rex, but 


| quite the reverse. 


“Mate, I want to tell you the whole 
story fair and above board. I will tell you 
no lies. Therefore, you may trust what I 


say. And first let me know how you came 


here, and all about it.” 
Rex told his story. It was all as Lal 





had divined from Dick’s action. They 
sighted the island, being then half dead 
with hunger, and with difficulty managed 
to paddle themselves ashore. They were 
seized by the natives, and a consultation 
was held as to whether they should be 
killed. They were spared. 

Life on that island is necessarily simple. 
The people live entirely on kabobo, which 
is a sort of rough bread made of the 
pandang nut. They have no choice, 
because there is nothing else to live upon. 
It is the only tree that grows upon this 
lonely land. Kabobo is said to be whole- 
some, but it is monotonous. 

Rex explained briefly that he had 
learned to talk with them, and won by slow 
degrees their confidence; that he had 
taught them a few simple things, and that 
he was regarded by them with some sort 
of affection ; that, after a year’s residence 
on the island, a ship came in sight, but did 
not anchor. That a boat put off, manned 
by an armed crew, who, when the people 
came down to meet them, half disposed to 
be friendly, attecked them, killed some, 
and carried off others, among whom was 
the Malay. This made them extremely 
suspicious. Since that event nothing had 
happened ; nothing but the slow surge of 
the wave upon the reef and the sigh of the 
wind in the pandang trees. 

“ Now that you have come,” Rex con- 
cluded, ‘you who know—her,” he added 
cheerfully, though his heart was heavy in 
thinking of the bargain, “you will take 
me off this island—for her sake.” 

“For her sake?” echoed Captain 
Wattles. “Man alive! It is for her sake 
that I won’t do no such a silly thing. No, 
sir. You understand that she thinks you're 
alive. Very good then. Bein’ a faithful 
gell, she keeps her word with you. Once 
she knows you are dead, why, there will 
be a chance for another chap. And who 
so likely as the man who came all the way 
out here to discover that interestin’ fact ? 
See, pard 1” 

“Good God!” cried Rex. “Do you 
mean that you will leave me here and say 
I am dead ?” 

“That is exactly what I am coming to, 
Cap’en Armiger. I take it, sir, that you 
air a sensible man, and I have been told 
that you know better than most which 
way that head of yours is screwed on. 
You can understand what it is to be in 
love with that most beautiful creature. 
What you've got to do is to buy your 
freedom.” 
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“ Tlow am | to buy my freedom ?” 

“T’ve thought of this meeting, sir ”—this 
was a happy invention of the moment— 
“and I considered within myself what 
would be best. The easiest way out of it, 
the way most men would choose, would be 
to get up a little shindy with those brown 
devils there and to take that opportunity 
of dropping a bead into your vitals, That 
way, 1 confess, did seem to me, at first 
sight, the best. But why kill a man when 
you needn't? I know it’s foolish, but I 
should like to go back to that young creature 
without thinking that she’d disapprove if 
she knew.” 

Rex sprang to his feet. The man who 
lay there in the stern of the boat, six feet 
from the shore, his head upon his hands, 
calmly explaining why he did not murder 
him, was going back to England to marry 
Lal—his Lal. To marry her! He threw 
up his arms and was speechless with rage 
and horror. 

Behind him the savages stood grouped, 
waiting for any sign from him to fly or 
rush upon the strangers with their spears. 

The day was perfectly calm, the sea was 
motionless in the land-locked water, and, 
in the calm and peace of the hot noonday, 
the words fell upon his brain like words 
one hears in a ghastly dream of the 
night. 

‘“‘Yes,” the man went on, ‘I want to 
do what is right, and this is my proposal, 
Cap’en Armiger. I know you can be 
trusted, because I’ve made enquiries. Some 
Englishmen can lie like Rooshans, but 
some can’t. You, I am told, are one of 
that sort who can’t. Promise me to drop 
your own name, not to go back to England 
for twenty years at least, never to let out 
that you are Rex Armiger, to stay in these 
seas, and I'll take you aboard my schooner 
and land you at Levuka or Honolulu, or 
wherever you please. Come, you may 
even go to Australia if you like. As for 
names, I’ll lend you mine. You shall have 
the name of my brother, Jacob B. Wattles, 
now in Abraham’s bosom. He won’t mind, 
and if he does, it don’t matter. As for 
work, there’s plenty to get and plenty to 
do among these islands. There’s the labour 
trafic; there’s pearl-fishing ; there’s trading. 
You may live among them, marry among 
them, turn beach-comber for life ; you may 
get to Fiji and run a plantation. Cap’en 
Armiger, if I were you, I would rather 
not go back. 

“ As for this place, now, I don’t suppose 
a man grows to get a yearning for kabobo 





for a permanence, and on this durned one- 
horse island there doesn’t seem much 
cheice outside the pandang tree. Like- 
wise, those young gentlemen with their 
toothpicks are not quite the company you 
were brought up to, I reckon. Whereas, 
except for the missionaries, who spoil 
everything, I don’t suppose there’s better 
company to be got anywhere in this world 
than you'll find in this ocean when I land 
you on an island worth the name. At 
Honolulu, for instance, there’s nobblers 
and champagne, and—— Wal, I’d rather 
live there, or in one or two other islands 
that I know, than anywhere in Europe or 
the States. And so would you, come to 
look at things rightly.” 

Rex still kept silence, pacing on the 
narrow beach. 

“As for being dead, you’ve been dead 
for three years, so that can’t be any objec- 
tion. Why, man, I give you life; I 
resurrect you. Think of that ! 

“ As for being altered, you are so changed 
that your own mother would not know 
you again. No fear of any old friends 
recognising you. And, so far as a few 
dollars go to start with, say the word and 
you shall have them, with a new rig-out.” 

Still Rex made no reply. 

“There is my offer, plain and open. I’m 
sorry for you, Cap’en Armiger, I re’lly am, 
because she’s out an’ out the best set-up gell 
that walks. But two men can’t both have 
her. And I mean to be the man that 
does—net you. And all is fair in love.” 

“ And if I refuse your offer ?” 

“Then, Cap’en Armiger, you stay just 
where you now happen to be. And a 
most oncomfortable location. Now, sir, 
make no error. Since the day that you 
landed on this island, have you seen ary a 
sail on the sea? No. Ships don’t come 
here. Even the Germans at Yap know 
that it’s no manner of good coming here. 
You are out of the reach of hurricanes, so 
you can’t expect so much as a wreck. You 
are hundreds of miles from any land; you 
have got no tools to make a raft, and no 
provisions to put aboard her if you could 
make one ; you are altogether lonely, and 
hopeless, and destitute. Robinson Crusoe 
hadn’t a more miserable a look-out. As for 
that young lady, you have no chance, not 
the least mite of a chance, sir, of seeing 
her ever again. You have lost her. Why, 
then, give her another chance, and let me 
say you are dead. Cap’en, you can write— 
that’s another of my conditions—a last 
dying will and testament on a bit o’ 
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paper, which I will send her. 
reasonable.” 

Rex stood still, staring blankly before 
him. On the one hand, liberty and life— 
for to stay upon the island was death ; on 
the other, perhaps a hopeless prison. 

Yet—Lal Rydquist! If she mourned 
him as one dead, would it hurt to let her 
mourn until she forgot him? He shud- 
dered as he thought of her marrying the 
cold-blooded villain before him. Perhaps 
she would never marry anyone, but go on in 
sadness all her days. 

I am happy to say that the third course 
open to him—to give his parole and then 
to break it—did not occur to him as 
possible. 

He decided according to the nobler 
way. 

“Go without me,” he said. And then, 
without a word of reproach or further 
entreaty, he left the beach and walked 
away, and was lost among the palm-trees 
standing thickly upon the thin and sandy 
soil. 

Captain Wattles gazed after him in 
admiration. 

“There goes,” he said, “one of the 
real old sort. Bully for the British bulldog 
yet!” 

The group of savages stood still, looking 
on and wondering. They suspected many 
things: that their white prisoner would 
run away with the boat; that the crew 
might fire upon them or try to kidnap 
them. They also hoped a few things, such 
as that the white Captain would give them 
things, fine beads, fine coloured stuffs, or 
rum to get drunk with. Yet nothing 
happened. Then Captain Wattles, seeing 
that Rex Armiger had disappeared, be- 
thought him of something. And he began 
to make signs to the black fellows and to 
show them from the stern of his boat things 
wonderful and greatly to be desired, and 
at the same time he gave certain directions 
to his crew. 

Thereupon the savages, moved with the 
envy and desire of those things, did with 
one accord advance a few yards nearer. 

Captain Wattles spread out more things, 
holding them up in the sun for their admi- 
ration, and making signs of invitation. 

They then divided into two groups, 
of whom one retreated and the other 
advanced. 

Captain Wattles next displayed a couple 
of most beautiful knives, the blades of 
which, when he opened them, flashed in 
the sun in a most surprising manner. And 
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he pointed to two of the islanders, young 
and stalwart fellows, and invited them by 
gestures to come into the water and take 
these knives. 

The crew meantime remained perfectly 
motionless, hands on oars. Only those 
experienced in rowing might have observed 
that their oars were well forward ready for 
the stroke. 

The advanced group again separated 
into two more groups, of which one 
consisting of a dozen of the younger men, 
including the two invited, advanced still 
nearer, until they were close to the water's 
edge, and the others retreated further 
back. All of them, both those behind and 
those in front, remained watchful and 
suspicious, like a herd of deer. 

Presently the two singled out plunged 
into the water and swam out to the boat. 
At first they swam round it, while Captain 
Wattles continued to smile pleasantly at 
them and to exhibit the knives. Also the 
crew dipped their oars without the least 
noise, and with a half stroke, short and 
sharp, not moving their bodies, got a little 
way upon the boat. The swimmers, with 
their eyes upon the knives, did not seem 
to notice this mancuvre. Nor did they 
suspect though the oars were dipped again 
and the boat fairly moving. 

For just then they made up their minds 
that Captain Wattles was a kind and be- 
nevolent person, and they swam close to 
the stern of the vessel and held up their 
hands for the knives. 

It is very well known that the Polynesian 
natives have long and thick black hair, which 
they tie up in a knot at the top of their 
heads. 

What, then, was the surprise of these 
two poor fellows to find their top-knots 
grasped, one by Captain Wattles, and the 
other by his interpreter, and their own 
heads held under water till they were half 
drowned, while the crew gave way and the 
boat shot out to sea. 

There was a wild yell of the natives on 
shore, and a rush to the water. But the 
boat was too far out for missiles to reach 
or shouts to terrify. 


“ Now,” said Captain Wattles, when the 
half-drowned fellows were hauled up the 
ship’s side, ‘‘we didn’t exactly want this 
kind o’ cargo, and I had hoped to have 
stuck to legitimate trade. Wal! this will 
make it very awkward for the next ship 
which touches here, and I don’t think it 
will add to Cap’en Armiger’s popularity. 
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After all,” he added, “I doubt I was a fool 
not to finish this job and have done with 
it. Who knows but some blundering ship 
may find out the place by mistake and pick 
him up?” 

When the Fair Maria returned to 
Sydney, some months later, the very first 
thing Captain Wattles did was to put 
into the post a bulky letter. 

Like Captain Borlinder he had written 
a Narrative. Unlike that worthy’s story, 
this had all the outward appearance of 
vraisemblance. I would fain enrich this 
history with it, at length, but forbear. 
Yet was it a production of remarkable 
merit, combining so much that was true 
with so much that was false. 

As a basis we may recall the history, 
briefly touched upon, of the kidnapping by 
the ship from the Ladrones. 

This story put Captain Wattles upon the 
track of as good a tale of adventure ending 
with the death of Rex Armiger as was ever 
told. Some day, perhaps, with changed 
names, it may see the light as a tale for 
boys. 

The local colouring was excellent, and 
the writer’s knowledge of the natives made 
every detail absolutely correct. It ended 
by an appeal, earnest, religious, to Lal’s 
duties as a Christian. No woman, said 
Captain Barnabas, was allowed to mourn 
beyond a term; nor was any woman (by 
the Levitical law) allowed to consider 
herself as belonging to one man, should 
that man die. Wherefore, he taught her, 
it was her bounden duty to accept the past 
as a thing to be put away and done with. 

“We forget,” he concluded, “the 
sorrows of childhood; the hopes and disap- 
pointments of early youth are remembered 
no more by healthy minds. So let it be 
with the memory of the brave and good 
man who loved you, doubtless faithfully as 
you loved him. Do not hide it, or stifle it. 
Let it die away into a recollection of 
sadness endured with resignation. I would 
to Heaven that it had been my lot to touch 
upon this island, where he lived so long, 
before the fatal event which carried him 
off. I would that it had been my privilege 
to bring him home with me to your arms. 
I cannot do this now. But when I return 
to England, and call at Seven Houses, may 
it be my happiness to administer that con- 
solation which becomes one who bears my 
christian-name.” 

This was very sweet and beautiful. 
Indeed, Captain Wattles had a poetical 
spirit, and would doubtless have written 





most sweet verses had he turned his atten- 
tion to that trade. 

After the letter was posted, he was 
sitting in a verandah, his feet up, reading 
the latest San Francisco paper. Suddenly 
he dropped it, and turned white with some 
sudden shock. 

His friends thought he would faint, and 
made haste with a nobbler which he drank. 
Then he sat up in his chair and said 
solemnly : 

“T have lost the sweetest gell in all the 
world, through the darndest folly! Don’t 
let any man ask me what it was. I had 
the game in my own hands, and I threw it 
away. Mates! I sha’n’t never—no, never 
—he able to hold my head up again. A 
nobbler? Ten nobblers!” 


The letter reached England in due 
course, and, for reasons which will imme- 
diately appear, was opened by Captain 
Zachariasen. He read it aloud right 
through twice. Then he put it down, and 
the skin of his face wrinkled itself in a 
thousand additional crow’s-feet, and a ray 
of profound wisdom beamed from his 
sagacious eyes, and he said slowly : 

“Mrs. Rydquist, ma'am, I said at first 
go off that I didn’t trust that Yankee 
any moré than the Borlinder lubber. 
Blame me if they ain’t both in the same 
tale. You and me, ma/am, will live to 
see!” 

“T hope we may, Captain Zachariasen ; 
I hope we may. Last night I lay awake 
three hours, and I heard voices. We have 
yet to learn what these voices mean. 
Winding-sheets in candles I never knew 
to fail, but voices are uncertain.” 


CHAPTER IX. THE GREAT GOOD LUCK OF 
CAPTAIN HOLSTIUS. 


THE clumsy cheat of Captain Borlinder 
brought home to Lal the sad truth that 
nobody, except herself and perhaps Cap- 
tain Holstius, believed Rex could still be 
living. Even the Doctor of the Aryan, 
who called every time the ship came home, 
frankly told her that he could not think 
it possible for him to be anywhere near 
the track of ships without being heard of. 
The Company had sent to every port 
touched by Pacific traders, and to every 
missionary station, asking that enquiry 
should be made, but nothing had been 
heard. All the world had given him up. 
There came a time when anxiety became 
intolerable, with results to nerve and brain 
which might have been expected had Lal’s 
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friends possessed any acquaintance with 
the diseases of the imagination. 

“T must do something,” she said one 
day to Captain Holstius, who remonstrated 
with her for doing too much. “I must 
be working. I cannot sit still. All day I 
think of Rex—all night I see Rex—wait- 
ing on the shore of some far-off land, 
looking at me with reproachful eyes, 
which ask why I do not send some one to 
take him away. In my dreams I try to 
make him understand—alas! he will not 
hear me, and only shakes his head when I 
tell him that one man is looking for him 
now, and another will follow after.” 

Captain Holstius, slowly coming to the 
conclusion that the girl was falling into a 
low condition, began to cast about, in 
his thoughtful way, for a remedy. He 
took a voyage to Norway to think about 
it. 


Very much to Lal’s astonishment he 
reappeared a month later, without his 
ship. He told her, ‘looking ~ a little 
ashamed of himself, that he had come by 
steamer, and that he had made a little 
plan which, with her permission, he would 
unfold to her. 

“TI drew the shortest straw,” he said ; 
“‘ otherwise I should have gone long ago, 
Now, without waiting for Captain Wattles, 
who may be an honest man or he may not 
Dimes” . 

“Not be,” echoed the Patriarch. 

“T mean to go at once.” 

Lal clasped her hands. 

“ But there is another thing,” he went 
on. “Lal, my dear, it isn’t good for you 
to sit here waiting ; it isn’t good for you 
to be looking upon that image all day 
long as well as all night.” 

“Tt never leaves me now,” she cried, 
the tears in her eyes. “Why, I see him 
now, as I see him always while you are 
talking— while we are all sitting here.” 

Indeed, to the girl’s eyes, the figure 
stood out clear and distinct. 

“See!” she said, “a low beach with 
palm-trees, such as you read to me about 
last year. He is on the sands, gazing out 
to sea. His eyes meet mine. Oh, Rex— 
Rex! how can I help you? What can I 
do for you?” 

Captain Holstius shuddered. 
as if he, too, saw this vision. 

Captain Zachariasen said that mum- 
micking was apt to spread in a family like 
measles. 

“Then, Lal dear,” said Captain Hol- 
stius, “hear my plan. I have sold my 
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share in the ship. I got a good price for 
it—three hundred pounds. I am ready 
to start to-morrow. But I fear that when 
I am gone you will sit here and grieve 
worse because I shall not be here to com- 
fort you. It is the waiting that is bad. 
So ”—he hesitated here, but his blue eyes 
met Lal’s with an honest and loyal look— 
‘so, my dear, you must trust yourself to 
me, and we will go together and look for 
him.” 

“Go with you?” 

“Yes; go with me. With my three 
hundred pounds we can get put from port 
to port, or pay the Captain of a trader to 
sail among the Carolines with us on board. 
I daresay it will be rough, but ship Captains 
of all kinds are men to be trusted, you 
know, and I shall be with you. You will 
call me your brother, and I shall call you 
my sister if you like.” 

To go with him! Actually to sail away 
across the sea in quest of her lover! To 
feel that .the-distance. between them was 
daily growing less! This seemed at first 
sight an impossible thing, more unreal 
than the vision of poor Rex. 

To be sure such a plan would not be 
settled ina day. It was necessary to get 
permission from Mrs. Rydquist, whose 
imagination would not at first rise to the 
Platonic height of a supposed brotherhood. 

She began by saying that it was an 
insult to the memory of her husband, and 
that a daughter of hers should go off in 
broad daylight was not what she had 
expected or hoped. She also said that if 
Lal was like other girls she would long 
since have~gone into decent crapes and 
shown resignation to the will of Heaven. 
That fair warning with unmistakable signs 
had been given her; that, after all, she 
was no worse off than her mother; with 
more to the same effect. Finally, if Lal 
choose to go away on a wild-goose chase, 
she would not, for her part, throw any 
obstacle in the way, but she supposed that 
her daughter intended to marry Captain 
Holstius whether she picked up Rex or 
not. 

“He ought, my dear,” said Captain 
Zachariasen, meaning the Norweegee, “ to 
have been a naval chaplain, such is his good- 
ness of heart. And as gentle as a lamb, and 
of such are the kingdom of heaven. You 
may trust yourself to him as it were unto 
a bishop’s apron. And if ‘twill do you any 
good, my pretty, to sail the salt seas o’er 
in search of him who may be for aught 
we know, but we hope he isn’t, lying snug 
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at the bottom, why take and up and go. 
As for the Captains, I'll keep ’em in order, 
and with authority to give a month’s 
warning, I'll sit in the kitchen every 
morning and keep ’em at it. Your mother 
can go on goin’ on just the same with her 
teapot and her clean handkerchiefs.” 

This was very good of the old man, and 
in the end he showed himself equal to the 
task, so that Rydquist’s fell off but little in 
reputation while Lal was away. 

As for what people might say, it was 
very well known in Rotherhithe who and 
of what sort was Lal Rydquist, and why 
she was going away. If unkind things 
were spoken, those who spoke them might 
go to regions of ill repute, said the Captains 
in discussion. 

How the good fellows passed round the 
hat to buy Lal a kit complete; how 
Captain Zachariasen discovered that he 
had a whole bag full of golden sovereigns 
which he did not want, and would never 
want ; how it -was unanimously resolved 
that Dick must go with them; how the 
officers of the Aryan for their share pro- 
vided the passage-money to San Francisco 
and back for this poor fellow; how the 
Director of the Company, who had come 
with the Secretary to see the “ mummick- 
ing,” heard of it, and sneaked to Rother- 
hithe unknown to anybody with a purse 
full of bank-notes and a word of good 
wishes for the girl; how everybody grew 
amazingly kind and thoughtful, not allow- 
ing Lal to be put upon or worried, so that 
servants did what they ought to do with- 
out being looked after, and meals went on 
being served at proper times, and the 
Captains left off bringing things that 
wanted buttons; how Mrs. Rydquist for 
the first time in her life received super- 
natural signs of encouragement; and how 
they went on board at last, accompanied 
by all the Captains—these things belong 
to the great volumes of the things un- 
written. 

All was done at last, and they were in 
the Channel steaming against a head wind 
and a chopping sea. They were second-class 
passengers, of course ; money must not be 
wasted. But what mattered rough accom- 
modation ? 

All the way across to New York on 
the Rolling Forties they had head winds 
and rough seas. Yet what mattered 
bad weather? It began with a gale from 
the south-west in the Irish Sea, which 
bucketed the ship about all the way from 
the Mersey to Queenstown. The sailors 
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stamped about the deck all night, and 
there was a never-ending yo-ho-ing with 
the dashing and splashing of the waves 
over the deck. The engines groaned 
aloud at the work they were called upon 
to do ; the ship rolled and pitched without 
ceasing ; the passengers were mostly groan- 
ing in their cabins, and those who could 
get out could get no fresh air except on 
the companion, for it was impossible to go 
on deck ; everything was cold, wet, and 
uncomfortable. Yet there was one glad 
heart on board who minded nothing of the 
weather. It was the heart of the girl who 
was going in quest of her lover; so that 
every moment brought them nearer to him, 
what mattered for rough weather? Besides, 
Lal was not sea-sick, nor was her com- 
panion, as by profession forbidden that 
weakness. 

When they left Queenstown, the gale, 
which had been south-west, became north- 
west, which was rather worse for them, 
And this gale was 
kept up for their benefit the whole way 
across, sothatthey had no easy moment, nor 
did the ship once cease her plunging through 
angry waters, nor did the sun shine upon 
them at all, nor did the fiddles leave the 
tables, nor were the decks dry for a 
moment. Yet what mattered wind and 
rain and foul weather? For every moment 
brought the girl nearer to her lost lover. 

When Lal stood on the rolling deck, 
clinging to the arm of Captain Holstius, 
and looked across the grey waters leaden 
and dull beneath the cloudy sky, it was 
with a joy in her heart which lent them 
sunshine. 

“T see Rex no longer in my dreams,” 
she said ; “‘ what does that mean ?” 

“Tt means, Lal,” replied Captain 
Holstius, who believed profoundly that 
the vision was sent direct by Providence, 
“that he is satisfied, because he knows 
that you are coming.” 

Some of the passengers perceiving that 
here was an extremely pretty girl, accom- 
panied by a brother—brothers are not 
generally loth to transfer their sisters to 
the care of those who can appreciate them 
more highly—endeavoured to make ac- 
quaintance, but in vain. It was not in 
order to talk with young fellows that Lal 
was crossing the ocean. 

Then, the voyage having passed through 
like a dream, they landed at New York, 
and another dream began in the long 
journey across the continent among people 
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This is a journey made over land, and 
there was no more endurance other than 
that of patience. But it is a long and 
tedious journey which even the ordinary tra- 
veller finds weary, while to Lal, longing to 
begin the voyage of search, it was well- 
nigh intolerable. Some of the passengers 
began to remark this beautiful girl with 
eyes that looked always westward as the 
train ploughed on its westward way. She 
spoke little with her companion, who was 
not her husband and did not seem to be 
her brother. But from time to time he 
unrolled a chart for her, and they followeda 
route upon the ocean, talking in undertones. 
Then these passengers became curious, 
and oneor twoof them, ladies, broke through 
the American reserve towards strangers and 
spoke to the English girl, and discovered 
that she was a girl with a story of sur- 
passing interest. She made friends 
with these ladies, and after a while 
she told them her story, and how the 
man with whom she travelled was 
not her brother at all, and not even 
her cousin, but her very true and faithful 
friend, her lover, more loyal than Amadis 
de Gaul, who had sold all that he had and 
brought the money to her that she might 
go herself to seek her sweetheart. And 
then she told what reason she had to 
believe that Rex was living, and pointed 
to the Malay who had brought the message 
from the sea, and was as faithful to her as 
any bull-dog. 

They pressed her hands and kissed her ; 
they wished her God-speed upon her 
errand, and they wondered what hero this 
lover of hers could be, since, for his sake, 
she could accept without offer of reward 
the service, the work, the very fortune of 
so good and unselfish a man. 

He was no hero, in truth, poor Rex! 
nor was he, I think, so good a man as 
Captain Holstius; but he was her sweet- 
heart, and she had given him her word. 

Yet, although she talked, although the 
journey was shortened by the sympathy of 
these kind friends, it was like the voyage, 
a strange and unreal dream; it was a 
dream to be standing in the sunshine of 
California; a dream to look upon the 
broad Pacific; a dream that her brother 
stood beside her with thoughtful eyes and 
parted lips, looking across the ocean on 
which their quest was to be made. 

“Yes, Lal,” he murmured, pointing 
where westward lie the lands we call Far 
East, “‘yonder, over the water, are the Coral 
Islands. They are scattered across the sea 





for thousands of miles, and on one of them 
sits Captain Armiger. Doubt not, my dear, 
that we shall find him.” 

Now it came to pass that the thing for 
which a certain English girl, accompanied by 
a Norwegian sea-captain, had come to San 
Francisco became noised abroad in the city, 
and even got into the papers, and inter- 
viewers called upon Captain Holstius 
begging for particulars, which he supplied, 
saying nought of his own sacrifices, nor of 
the money, and how it was obtained. 

The story, dressed up in newspaper 
fashion, made a very pretty column of 
news. It was copied, with fresh dressing 
up, into the New York papers, and accounts 
of it, with many additional details, all 
highly dramatic, were transmitted by the 
various New York correspondents—all of 
whom are eminent novelists—to the 
London papers. The story was copied 
from them by all the country and colonial 
papers, whence it came that the story of 
Lal’s voyage, and the reason of it, became 
known, in garbled form, all over the 
English-speaking world. But, as a great 
quantity of most interesting and exciting 
things, including the Irish discussion, have 
happened during this year, public interest in 
the voyage was not sustained, and it was 
presently forgotten, and nobody enquired 
into the sequel. 

This, indeed, is the fate of most interest- 
ing stories as told by the papers. An 
excellent opening leads to nothing. 

But the report of her doings was of great 
service to Lal in San Francisco. In this 
wise. Among those who came to see the 
beautiful English girl in search of her 
sweetheart was a lady with whom she had 
travelled from New York, and to whom 
she had told her story. This lady brought 
her husband. He was a rich man just 
then, although he had recently spent a 
winter and spring in Europe. A financial 
operation, which was to have been a 
Bonanza boom, has since then smashed him 
up ; but he is beginning again in excellent 
heart, none the worse for the check, and 
is so generous a man that he deserves to 
make another pile. He is, besides, so full 
of courage, resource, quickness, and inge- 
nuity that he is quite certain to make it. 
Also, he is so extravagant that he will most 
assuredly lose it again. 

“ Miss Rydquist,” he said, “ my wife has 
told me your story. Believe me, young 
lady, you have everybody’s profound sym- 
pathy, and I am here, not out of curiosity, 
because I am not a press man, but to tell 
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you that perhaps I ean be of some help to 
you if you will let me.” 

“My dear,” said his wife, interrupting, 
“we do not know yet whether you will let 
us help you, and we are rather afraid of 
offering. May we ask whether—whether 
you are sure you are rich enough for what 
may turn out a long and expensive 
voyage 7” 

“Indeed,” said Lal, “I do not know. 
Captain Holstius sold his share in a ship, 
and that brought in a good deal of money, 
and other friends helped us, and I think 
we have about five hundred pounds left.” 

“That is a good sum to begin with,” 
said the American. “ Now, young lady, 
is your—your brother what ts reckoned a 
smart sailor ?” 

“Qh yes.” Lal was quite sure about 
this. “Everybody in the Commercial 
Docks always said he was one of the best 
seamen afloat.” 

“So I should think. Now then. A 
week or twe ago—so that it seems pro- 
vidential—I had to take over a trading 
schooner as she stands, cargo and all. 
She’s in the bay, and you can look at her. 
But—she has no skipper.” 

“ Now,” said his wife, “you see how we 
might help you, my.dear. My husband 
does not care where his ship is taken to, 
nor where she trades. If it had not been 
for this accident of your arrival, he would 
have sold her. If Captain Holstius pleases, 
he can take the command, and sail wherever 
he pleases.” 

This was a piece of most astonishing 
good fortune, because it made them per- 
fectly independent. And, on the other 
hand, it was not quite like accepting a 
benefit and giving nothing in return, be- 
cause there was the trading which might 
be done. 

In the end, there was little profit from 
this source, as will be seen. 

Therefore they accepted the offer with 
grateful hearts. 

A few days later they were sailing across 
the blue waters in a ship well manned, 
well found, and seaworthy. With them 
was a mate who was able to interpret. 

Then began the time which will for ever 
seem to Lal the longest and yet the 
shortest in her life, for every morning she 
sighed and said, “‘ Would that the eyen- 
ing were here!” and every evening she 
longed for the next morning. The days 
were tedious and the nights were long. 
Now that they are all over, and a memory 
of the past, i recalls them, one by one, 





each with its little tiny incident to mark 
and separate it from the rest, and remem- 
bers all, with every hour, saying, “ This 


was the fortieth day before we found him,” - 


and “ Thirty days after this day we came 
to the island of my Rex.” 

The voyage, after two or three days of 
breeze, was across a smooth sea, with a 
fair wind. Lal remembers the hot sun, 
the awning rigged up aft for her, the 
pleasant seat that Captain Holstius arranged 
for her, where she lay listening to the plash 
of the water against the ship’s side, rolling 
easily with the long waves of the Pacific, 
watching the white sails filled out, while 
the morning passed slowly on, marked by 
the striking of the bells. 

It seemed, day after day, as her eye lay 
upon the broad stretch of waters, that they 
were quite alone in the world ; all the rest 
was a dream ; the creation meant nothing 
but a boundless ocean, and a single ship 
sailing slowly across it. 

In the evening, after sunset, the stars 
came out—stars she had never seen before. 
They are no brighter, these stars of the 
equator, than those of the North. They 
are not so bright ; but, seen in the cloud- 
less sky from the deck of the ship, they 
seemed brighter, clearer, nearer. Under 
their light, in the silence of the night, the 
girl’s heart was lifted, while her companion 
stood beside her and spoke out of his own 
fulness, noble thoughts about great deeds. 
She felt humbled, yet not lowered. She 
had never known this man before; she never 
suspected, while he sat grave and silent 
among the other Captains, how his brain 
was like a well undefiled, a spring of sweet 
water, charged with thoughts that only 
come to the best among us, and then only 
in times of meditation and solitude. 

Thinking of those nights, she would now, 
but for the sake of Rex, fain be once more 
leaning over the taffrail, listening to the 
slow and measured words of this gentle 
Norweegee. - 

As for Dick, he knew perfectly what 
they left England for, and why they came 
aboard this ship. At night, when they 
got into warm latitudes, he lay coiled up 
on deck, for’ard ; all day long he stood in 
the bows, and gazed out to sea, looking for 
the land where they were cast ashore. 

It matters little about the details of the 
voyage. The first land they made was 
Oahu, one of the Sandwich Islands. They 
put in at Honolulu and took in fresh pro- 
visions. Then they sailed again across a 
lonely stretch of ocean, where there are no 
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islands, where they hailed no vessel, and 
where the ocean soundings are deepest. 
Then they came into seas studded with 
groups of islands most beautiful to look 
upon. But they stayed not at any, and 
still Dick stood in the bows and kept his 
watch. Sometimes his face would light up 
as he saw, far away, low down in the 
horizon, a bank of land, which might have 
been a cloud. He would point to it, gaze 
patiently till he could make it out, and 


then, as if disappointed, would turn away | 


and take no more interest in it. 

If you look at a map you will perceive 
that there lies, north of New Guinea, a 
broad open sea, some two thousand miles 
long, and five or six hundred in breadth. 
This sea is shut in by a group of islands, 
great and small, on the south, and another 
group, all small, on the north. There are 
thousands of these islands, No one ever 
goes to them except missionaries, ships in 
the béche de mer trade, and “ black- 
birders.” On some of them are found 
beach-combers, men who make their way, 
no one knows how, from isle to isle, who 
are white by birth, but Polynesian in 
habits and customs, as ignorant as Pagans, 
as destitute of morals and culture as the 
savages among whom they live. They 
have long since imparted their own vices 
to the people, and, as a matter of course, 
learned the native vices. They are the 
men who have relapsed into barbarism. 
All over the world there are found such 
men, they live among the lands where 
civilised men have been, but where they 
do not live. On some of these islands are 
missionary stations with missionary ships. 

It was among these islands that they 
expected to find their castaway, or at least 
to hear something of him. And first 
Captain Holstius put his helm up for 
Kusaie, where there is a station of the 
American mission. 

Kusaie, besides being a missionary 
station, occupies a central situation among 
the Carolines ; if you look at the map you 
will see that it is comparatively easy of 
access for the surrounding islands. Un- 
fortunately, however, communication be- 
tween is limjted. In the harbour there 
lay the missionary schooner, and a brig 
trading in béche de mer. She had returned 
from a cruise among the western islands. 
However, she had heard nothing of any 
such white man living among the natives. 
Nor could the missionaries help. They 
knew of none who answered at all to the 


places where they were not permitted to 
land, the people being suspicious and 
jealous ; and there were other places where 
traders had set the people against them so, 
that they were sullen and would give no 
information. There was a white man, 
more than one white man, living among 
the islands in the great atoll of Hogoleu. 
There was a white man who had lived for 
thirty years on Lugunor, and had a grown- 
up family of dusky sons and daughters. 
There were one or two. more,, but. they 
were all old sailors, deserters at first, who 
had run away from their ships, and settled 
down to a life of ignoble ease. under the 
warm tropical sun, doing nothing among 
the people who were contented to do 
nothing but to breathe the air and live 
their years and then die. 

One of them, an old beach-comber of 
Kusaie, who knew as much as any man can 
know of this great archipelago, gave them 
advice. He said that it was very unlikely 
a castaway would be killed even by jealous 
or revengeful islanders. No doubt he was 
living with the natives, but the difficulty 
might be to get him away; that the temper 
of the people had been greatly altered for 
the worse by the piratical kidnapping. of 
English, Chilian, and Spanish ships, and 
he warned them wherever they landed to 
go with the utmost show of confidence, and 
to conceal their arms, which they must 
however carry. 

From Kusaie they sailed to Ponapé, 
where the American missionaries have 
another station. Here they stayed a day 
or two on shore, and were hospitably enter- 
tained by the good people of the station, 
their wives making much of Lal, and 
presenting her with all manner of. strange 
fruit and flowers. Here the girl for the 
first time partly comprehended what 
beautiful places lie about this world of 
ours, and how one can never rightly com- 
prehend the fulness of this earth which 
declareth everywhere the glory of its Maker. 
There are old mysterious buildings at 
Ponapé, the builders of which belong to a 
race long since extinct, their meaningas long 
since forgotten as the people who designed 
them. They stand among the woods, like 
the deserted cities and temples of Central 
America, a riddle insoluble. As Lal 
stood beside those mysterious buildings 
with an old missionary, he told her how, 
thousands of years before, there was a race 
of people among these islands who built 
great temples to their unknown gods, 





carved idols, and hewed the rock into 
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massive shapes, and who then passed 
away into silence and oblivion, leaving a 
mystery behind them, whose secret no one 
will ever discover. Lal thought the man 
who told her this, the man who had spent 
contentedly fifty years in the endeavour to 
teach the savages, who now dwelt here, 
more marvellous and more to be admired 
than these mysterious remains, but then 
she was no archeologist. 

Then with more good wishes, again they 
put out to sea. 

They were now in the very heart of the 
Caroline Archipelago. Nearly every day 
brought them in sight of some island. 
Dick, the Malay, in the bows, would spring 
to his feet and gaze intently while the 
land slowly grew before them and assumed 
definite proportions. Then he would sit 
down again as if disappointed, and shake 
his head, taking no more interest in the 
place. But, indeed, they could not possibly 
have reached the island they sought. That 
must be much further to the west, some- 
where near the Pelew Islands. 

“See, Lal,” said Captain Holstius for 
the hundredth time over the chart, “if 
Rex was right as to the current and the 
wind, he may have landed at any one of 
the Uliea Islands, or on the Swedes, or 
perhaps the Philip Islands, but I can- 
not think that he drifted farther east. If 
he was wrong about the currents, which is 
not likely, he may be on one of the Pelews, 
or on one of the islands south of Yap. If 
he had landed on Yap itself, he would 
have been sent home in one of the 
Hamburg ships, long ago. Let us try 
them all.” 

For many weeks they sailed upon those 
smooth and sunny waters, sending ashore 
at every islet, and learning nothing. 
Lapped in the soft airs of the Pacific, the 
ship sailed slowly, making from one island 
to another. Lal lay idly on the deck, 
saying to herself, as each land came in 
sight, “Haply we may find him here.” 
But they did not find him, dnd so they 
sailed away, to make a fresh attempt. 

Does it help to name the places where 
they touched? You may find them on the 
map. 

They examined every islet of the little 
groups. They ventured within the great 
lagoon of Hogoleu, a hundred miles across, 
where an archipelago of islets lie in the 
shallow land-locked sea, clothed with forest. 
The people came off to visit them, paddling 
in canoes of sandal-wood ; there were two or 
three ships put in for pearls and béche de 





mer. Then they touched at the Enderby 
Islands, the Royalist Islands, the Swede 
Islands, and the Uliea Islands. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said Captain Holstius, as 
they sighted every one, “‘he may have 
drifted here.” 

But he had not. 

To these far-off islands few ships ever 
come. Yet from time to time there 
appears the white-sail of a trader or a 
missionary schooner, or the smoke of .an 
English war-vessel. The people are inostly 
gentle and obliging, when they recognise 
that the ship does not come to carry them 
off as coolies. But to all enquiries there 
was but one answer, that they had no 
white man among them, unless it was some 
poor beach-comber living among them, 
and one of themselves. They knew nothing 
of any boat. Worse than all, Dick shook 
his head at every place, and showed no 
interest in the enquiries they prosecuted. 

A voyage in these seas is not without 
danger. They are shallow seas, where 
new reefs, new coral islands, and new shoals 
are continually being formed, so that where 
a hundred years ago was safe sailing, there 
are now rocks above the surface, and even 
islands. There are earthquakes too, and 
voleanic eruptions. There are islands 
where plantations and villages have been 
swallowed up in a moment, and their 
places taken by boiling lather; in the seas 
lurk great sharks, and by the shores are 
poisonous fish, The people are not 
everywhere gentle and trustful; they 
have learned the vices of Europe and 
the treacheries of white men. They 
have been known to surround a be- 
calmed ship and massacre all on board. 
Yet Captain Holstius went among them 
undaunted and without fear. They did 
not offer him any injury, letting. him come 
and go unmolested. Trust begets trust. 

So they sailed from end to end of this 
great archipelago and heard no news of 
Rex. 

Then their hearts began to fail them. 

But always in the bows sat Dick, search- 
ing the distant horizon, and in his face 
there was the look of one who knows that 
he is near the place which he would find. 

And one day, after many days’ sailing 
—I think they had been out of San 
Francisco seventy-five days—they observed 
a strange thing. 

Dick began to grow restless. He bor- 
rowed the Captain’s glasses and looked 
through them, though his own eyes were 
almost as good. He rambled up and 
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down the deck continually, scanning the 
horizon. 

“See,” cried Lal, “ he knows the air of 
this place; he has been here before. Is 
there no land in sight ?” 

“None.” He gave her the glass. “I see 
the line of sea and the blue sky. There is 
no land in sight.” 

Yet what was the meaning of that rest- 
lessness? By some sense unknown to 
those who have the usual five, the man 
who could neither hear or speak knew 
very well that he was near the place they 
had come so far to find. 

Captain Holstius showed his companion 
their position upon the chart. 

‘‘We are upon the open sea,” he said. 
“Here are the Uliea isles two hundred 
miles and more from anywhere. A little 
more and we shall be outside the shallow 
seas, and in the deep water again. Lal, 
we have searched so fay in vain. He 
is not in the Carolincs, then where can he 
be? Nothing is between us and the 
Pelews excepting this little shoal.” 

The charts are not always perfect. The 
little shoal, since the chart was laid down, 
had become an atoll, with its reef and 
its lagoon. 

It was early morning, not long after 
sunrise. 

While they were looking upon the chart, 
which they knew by heart, the Malay 
burst into the cabin and seized Lal by the 
hand. He dragged her upon the deck, his 
eyes flashing, his lips parted, and pointed 
with both hands to the horizon. Then he 
nodded his head and sat down on deck 
once more, imitating the action of one who 
paddles. 

Lal saw nothing. 

The captain followed with his glasses. 

“ Land ahead,” he said slowly, ‘off the 
starboard bow.” 

He gave her the glasses. She looked, 
made out the land, and then offered the 
glass to Dick, who shook his head, pointed, 
and nodded again. 

“We have found the place,” cried Lal, 
“T know it is—I feel it is—Oh, Rex, Rex, 
if we should find you there!” 

As the ship drew nearer, the excitement 
of the Malay increased. It became certain 
now that he had recognised the place, of 
which nothing could be seen except a low 
line of rock with white water breaking 
over it. 

The day was nearly calm, a breath of 
air gently floating the vessel forward ; 
presently the rock became clearly defined ; 





a low reef, of a horse-shoe shape, sur- 
rounded, save for a narrow entrance, a 
large lagoon of perfectly smooth water ; 
within the lagoon were visible two, or 
perhaps three islands, low, and apparently 
with little other vegetation than the uni- 
versal pandang, that beneficent palm of the 
rocks which wants nothing but a little 
coral sand to grow in, and provides the 
islanders with food, clothing, roofs for their 
huts, and sails for their canoes. 

As soon as Dick saw the entrance to the 
lagoon he ran to the boats and made signs 
that they should lower and row to the land. 

“Let him have his way,” said the 
captain, “he shall be our leader now. 
Let us not be too confident, Lal, my dear, 
but I verily believe that we have found the 
place, and, perhaps, the man.” 

They lowered the boat. The first to 
jump into her was the Malay, who seated 
himself in the bows and seized an oar. 
Then he made signs to his mistress that 
she should come too. 

They lowered her, and she sat in the 
stern. Then the Captain got in, and they 
pushed off. 

“ What do you say, Lal?” asked Holstius, 
looking at her anxiously. 

‘*T am praying,” she replied, with tears 
in her eyes. “ And I am thinking, brother,” 
she laid her hand in his, “‘ how good a man 
you are, and what reward we can give you, 
and what Rex will say to you.” 

“T need no reward,” he said, “ but to 
know and to feel that you are happy. 
You will tell Rex, my dear, that I have 
been your brother since he was lost. 
Nothing more, Lal, never anything else. 
That has been enough.” 

She burst into tears. 

“Oh! what shall I tell him about you? 
what shall I not tell him? Shall I in very 
truth be able to tell him anything—to 
speak to him again? Kiss me, before all 
these men that they may know how much 
I love my brother, and how grateful I am, 
and how I pray that God will reward you 
out of His infinite love.” 

She laid her hand on his while he 
stooped his head and kissed her forehead. 

“ Enough of me,” he said, “think now 
of Rex.” 

By this time they were in the mouth of 
the lagoon. The boat passed over a bar 
of coral, some eight feet deep, and then 
the water grew deeper. In this beautiful 
and remote spot Lal was to find her lover. 
All the while the Malay looked first to the 
islands and then back at his mistress, his 
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face wreathed with smiles, and his eyes 
flashing with excitement. 

The sea in this lagoon was perfectly, 
wonderfully transparent. The flowers of 
the seaweeds, the fish, the great sea slugs 
—the béches de mer—collected by so 
many trading vessels ; the sharks moving 
lazily about the shallow water were as 
easily visible as if they were on land. 
This small land-locked sea was, apparently, 
about three miles in diameter, bounded on 
all sides by the ring of narrow rocks, and 
entered by one narrow mouth ; the islets, 
which had been visible from the ship, were 
four in number. The largest one, of 
irregular shape, appeared to be about a 
mile and a half long, and perhaps a mile 
broad ; it was a low island, thinly set with 
the pandang, the screw palm, which will 
grow when nothing else can find moisture 
in the sandy soil; there were no signs of 
habitation visible. The other three islands, 
separated from the larger one, and from 
each other, by narrow straits, were quite 
small, the largest not more than two or 
three acres in extent. 

The place was perfectly quiet; no sign 
of life was seen or heard. 

Dick pointed to the large island, which 
ran out a low bend of cape towards the 
entrance of the lagoon. His face was 
terribly in earnest, he laughed no longer ; 
he kept looking from the island to his 
mistress and back again. As they drew 
nearer, he held up his finger to command 
silence. 

The men took short strokes, dipping 
their oars silently, so that nothing was 
heard but the grating of the oars in the 
rowlocks. 

On rounding the cape they found a 
narrow level beach of sand stretching back 
about a hundred feet. This was the same 
place where, five months before, Captain 
Wattles held his conference with the 
prisoner. 

“Easy !” cried the Captain. 

The boat with her weigh on slowly 
moved on towards the shore. There 
seemed on the placid bosom of the lagoon 
to be no current and no tide, nor any 
motion of the waters. For no fringe of 
hanging seaweed lay upon the rocks, nor 
was there any belt of the flotsam which 
lies round the vexed shores where waves 
beat and winds roar. Strange, there was 
not even the gentle murmur of the washing 
wavelet, which is never still elsewhere on 
the calmest day. 

All held their breaths and listened. The 





air was so still that Lal heard the breathing 
of the boat’s crew ; the boat slowly moved 
on towards the shore. The Malay in the 
bows had shipped his oar and now sat like 
a wild creature waiting for the moment to 
spring. 

“ Hush !” 
finger. 

There was a sound of distant voices. 
The place was not, then, uninhabited. 

The boat neared the shore. When it 
was but two feet or so from the shelving 
bank, the Malay leaped out of the bows, 
alighting on hands and kneés, and ran, 
waving his arms, towards the wood. 

It was now three months since the offer 
of freedom was brought to Rex and refused 
on conditions so hard. So far the predic- 
tion of Captain Wattles was fulfilled ; no 
sail had crossed the sea within sight of the 
lonely island, no ship had touched there. 
It was likely, indeed, that the castaway 
would live and die there abandoned and 
forgotten. Rex kept the probability before 
his mind ; heremembered Robinson Crusoe’s 
famous list of things for which he might be 
grateful; he was well; the place was 
healthy; there was food in sufficiency 
though rough; and he was not alone, 
though perhaps that fact was not alto- 
gether a subject for gratitude. 

The sun was yet in the forenaon, and 
Rex, inventor-general of the island, while 
perfecting a method of improving the fish- 
ing by means of nets made of the pandang 
fibre, was startled by the rush of twenty or 
thirty of the people, seizing clubs and 
spears, and shouting to each other. 

The rush and the shout could mean but 
one thing—a ship in sight. 

He sprang to his feet, hesitated, and 
then went with them. 

He saw, at first, nothing but a boat close 
to land, and a figure running swiftly across 
the sandy beach. 

What they saw, from the boat, was a 
group of very ferocious natives, yelling to. 
one another and brandishing weapons, 
intent, no doubt, to slay and destroy every 
mother’s son. They were darker of hue 
than most Polynesians ; they were tattooed 
all over ; their noses and ears were pierced 
and stuck with bits of tortoise-shell for 
ornament ; their abundant and raven-black 
hair was twisted in knots on the top of 
their heads. . 

And among them stood one with a long 
brown beard; he wore a hat made out of a 
palm-leaf ; his feet were bare; his clothes 
were shreds and rags ; his bare arms were 


It was Lal who held up her 
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tattooed like the islanders’ arms ; his hair 
was long and matted ; his cheeks, his hands, 
arms, and feet were bronzed ; he might have 
passed for a native but for his face and 
hair. 

It was exactly what Captain Wattles 
had seen, but that the men were fiercer. 

When they saw from the boat the white 
man, they grasped each other’s hands. 

“Courage, Lal,” said Captain Holstius. 
“ Courage and caution.” 

When Rex, among the natives, saw and 
recognised Dick, his faithful servant, run- 
ning to greet him and kissing his hand ; 
when he saw the people suddenly stop 
their shouts, and gather curiously about 
their old friend, who had been kidnapped 
long before with their own brother, he 
stared about him as if in a dream. 

Then Dick seized his master’s hand and 
pointed. 

A ship was standing off the mouth of 
the lagoon ; a boat was on the beach ; and 
in the boat—— But just then Captain 
Holstius leaped ashore, and a girl after 
him. And then—then—the girl followed 
the Malay and ran towards him with arms 
outstretched, crying : 

“ Rex! Rex!” 

This must be a dream. Yet no dream 
would throw upon his breast the girl of 
whom he thought day and night, his love, 
his promised wife. 

“Rex! Rex! Do you not know me? 
Have you forgotten ?” 

For a while, indeed, he could not speak. 
The thing stunned him. 

In a single moment he remembered all 
the past; the long despair of the weary time, 
especially of the last three months; the 
dreadful prospect before him ; the thought 
of the long years creeping slowly on, un- 
marked even by spring or autumn; the 
loneliness of his life; the gradual sinking 
deeper and deeper, unto the level of the 
poor fellows around him ; living or dead 
no one would know about him ; perhaps 
the girl he loved being deceived into marry- 
ing the liar and villain who had sat in the 
boat and offered him conditions of freedom 
—he remembered all these things. He 
remembered, too, how of late he had 
thought that there might come a time 
when it would be well to end everything 
by a plunge in the transparent waters of 
the lagoon. Two minutes of struggle and 
all would be over. Death seemed a long 
and conscious sleep. To sleep unconscious 
and without a waking, is nothing. To 
sleep conscious of repose, knowing that 





there will be no more trouble, is the 
imaginary haven of the suicide. 
Then he roused himself and clasped her 
to his heart, crying : : 
“My darling! You have come to find 
me !’ 


But how to get away ? 

First, he took the ribbons from Lal’s 
hat and from her neck, and presented them 
to the chief, saying a few words of friend- 
ship and greeting. 

The finery pleased the man, and he tied 
it round his neck, saying that it was good. 
The Malay he knew, and Rex he knew, 
but this phenomenon in bright-coloured 
ribbons he did not understand. Could she, 
too, mean kidnapping ? 

Meantime the boat was lying close to 
the beach, and beside the bow stood 
Captain Holstius, motionless, waiting. 

“Lal,” said Rex. ‘Go quietly back to 
the boat and get in. Take Dick and make 
him get into the boat with you. I will 
follow. Do nothing hurriedly. Show no 
signs of fear.” 

She obeyed; the people made no attempt 
to oppose her return; Captain Holstius 
helped her into the boat. Unfortunately 
Dick did not obey. He stood on the beach 
waiting. 

Then Rex began, still talking to the 
people, to walk slowly towards the boat. 
He was promising to bring them presents 
from the ship; he begged them to stay 
where they were, and not to crowd round 
the boat ; he bade them remember the bad 
man who stole two of their brothers, and 
he promised them to find out where they 
were and bring them back. They listened, 
nodded, and answered that what he said 
was good. 

When he neared the boat they stood 
irresolute, grasping the idea that they were 
going to lose the white man who had been 
among them so long. 

I believe that he would have got off 
quietly, but for the zeal of Dick, who 
could not restrain his impatience, but 
sprang forward and caught his old master 
in his strong arms, and tried to carry him 
into the boat. 

Then the islanders yelled and made for 
the beach all together. 

No one but Lal could tell, afterwards, 
exactly what happened at this moment. 

It was this. Two of the islanders, who 
were in advance of the rest, arrived at the 
beach just as Dick had dragged his master 
into the boat. Captain Holstius had pushed 
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her off and was standing by the bows, up 
to his knees in water, on the point of 
leaping in. In a moment more they would 
have been in deep water. 

The black fellows, seeing that they were 
too late, stayed their feet, and poised their 
spears, aiming them, in the blind rage of 
the moment, at the man they had received 
amongst themselves and treated hospitably 
—at Rex. But as the weapons left their 
hands, Captain Holstius sprang into the 
boat, and standing upright, with out- 
stretched arms, received in his own breast 
the two spears which would have pierced 
the heart of Rex. The action, though 
so swift as to take but a moment, was 
as deliberate as if it had been determined 
upon all along. 

Then all was over. Rex was safely 
seated in the stern beside his sweetheart ; 
Dick was crouching at his feet ; the boat 
was in deep water; the men were rowing 
their hardest; the savages were yelling 
on the beach; and at Lal’s feet lay, pale 
and bleeding, the man who had saved 
the life of her lover at the price of his 
own. 

She laid his pale face in her lap; she 
took his cold hands in her own; she kissed 
his cold forehead, while from his breast 
there flowed the red blood of his life, 
given, like his labour and his substance, 
to her. 

He was not yet quite dead, and presently 
he opened his eyes—those soft blue eyes 
which had so often rested upon her as if 
they were guarding and sheltering her in 
tenderness and pity. They were full of 
love now, and even of joy, for Lal had got 
back her lover. 

“We have found him, Lal,” he mur- 
mured—“ we have found him. You will 
be happy again—now—you have got your 
heart’s desire.” 

What could she say? How could she 
reply ? 

“Do not cry, Lal dear. What matters 
for me—if—only—you—are happy ?” 

They were his last words. 

Presently he pressed her fingers ; his 
head, upon her lap, fell over on one side ; 
his breath ceased. 

So Captain Holstius, alone among the 
three, redeemed his pledge. If Lal was 
happy, what more had he to pray for upon 
this earth? What mattered, as he said, 
for him ? 

At sundown that evening, when the ship 
was under weigh again and the reef of the 
lonely uaknown atoll low on the horizon, 





they buried the Captain in the deep, while 
Rex read the Service of the Dead. 


The blood of Captain- Holstius must be 
laid to the charge of his rival; the blood 
of all the white men murdered on Poly- 
nesian shores must be laid to the charge of 
those who have visited the island in order 
to kidnap the people, and those who have 
gone among them only to teach them some 
of the civilisation out of which they have 
extracted. nothing but its vices. 

As regards this little islet, the people 
know, in some vague way, that they have 
had living among them a man who was 
superior to themselves, who taught them 
things, and showed them certain small 
arts, by which he improved their mode of 
life ; if ever, which we hope may not be 
their fate, they fall in with the beach- 
combers of Fiji, Samoa, or Hawaii, they 
will easily perceive that Rex Armiger was 
not one of them. They will remember 
that he was a person of such great im- 
portance that two chiefs came to see him ; 
one of them carried off two of their people, 
the other, with whom was a great princess, 
carried off their prisoner himself. 

In a few years’ time the story will 
become a myth. Some of the missionaries 
are great hands at collecting folk-lore. 
They will land here and will presently 
enquire among the people for legends and 
traditions of the past. They will hear 
how, long, long ago (many years ago), 
they had living among them a white 
person, whose proper sphere—by birth— 
was the broad heaven ; how he stayed with 
them a long time (many moons); how 
one after the other white persons came 
to see him, both bad and good ; for some 
kidnapped their people and took them 
away to be eaten alive; how at last a 
goddess, all in crimson, blue, and gold, 
came with a male deity and took away 
their guest, who had, meantime, taught 
them how to make clothes, roofs, and 
bread, out of the beneficent pandang ; 
how the companion was killed in an 
unlucky scrimmage ; and how. they. look 
forward for their return—some day. 

The missionaries will write down this 
story and send it home ; wise men will get 
hold of it, and discuss its meaning. They 
will be divided into two classes; those 
who see in it a legend of the sun-god, 
the princess being nothing but the moon, 
and her companion the morning star ; the 
other class will see in the story a corrup- 
tion of the history of Moses. Others, 
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more learned, will compare this legend | Mrs. Rydquist, who still found comfort in 
with others exactly like it in almost all | wearing additional crape to her widow’s 
lands. It is, for instance, the same as | weeds for Rex, now kept it on for Captain 
the tale of Guinevere returning for Arthur, | Holstius, calling everybody’s attention to 
and will quote examples from Afghanistan, | the wonderful accuracy of her predictions : 
Alaska, Tierra del Fuego, Borneo, the | how Captain Zachariasen first sang a Nunc 
valleys of the Lebanon, Socotra, Central | dimittis, loudly proclaiming his willingness 
America, and the Faroe Isles. | to go since Lal was happy again ; and then 
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| 
Five weeks later Lal was married at | 
San Francisco. The merchant who lent 
her the schooner gave her a country | 
heuse for her honeymoon. | 

“She ought,” said Rex, “to have mar- | 
ried the man who gave her himself, all his 
fortune, and his very life. I am ashamed | 
that so good a man has been sacrificed | 
for my sake.” | 

“No, sir,” said the Californian ; “not | 
for your sake at all, but for hers. We may | 
remember some words about laying down 
your life for your friends. Perhaps it is | 
worth the sacrifice of a life to have done | 
so good and great a thing. If there were 
many more such men in the world, we 
might shortly expect to see the gates of 
Eden open again.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Rex, “there are 
more like Captain Wattles.” 

“ Yes, sir; I am sorry he is an American. 
But you can boast your Borlinder, who is, 
I believe, an Englishman.” 

The account of Lal’s return and the | 
death of Captain Holstius duly appeared | 
in the San Francisco papers. It was | 
accompanied by strictures of some severity 
upon the conduct of Captain Barnabas B, | 
Wattles, who was compared to the skunk | 
of his native country. ° 

It was this account, with these strictures, | 
which the Son of Consolation found in the | 
paper after posting his packet of lies. | 

Further, a Sydney paper asked if the | 
Captain Barnabas B. Wattles, of the Fair 
Maria, was the same Captain Wattles who | 
behaved in the wonderful manner described | 
in the Californian papers. 

He wrote to say he was not. 





From further information received, it 
presently appeared to everybody that he | 


was that person. 

He has now lost his ship, and I know not 
where he is nor what occupation he is at 
present following. 

It remains only to suggest, rather than 
to describe, the joyful return to Seven 
Houses. We may not linger to relate how 





you. 


explained, lest he might be taken at his 
word, that perhaps it would be well to 
remain in order to experience the fulness 
of wisdom which comes with ninety years, 
He also takes great credit to himself for 
the able reading he had given of the 
mummicking. 

The morning after their arrival, Rex, 
looking for his wife, found her in the 
kitchen, making the pudding with her old 
bib on and her white arms flecked with 
flour, just as he remembered her three 
years before. Beside her, the Patriarch 
slept in the wooden chair. 

“Tt is all exactly the same,” he said; 
“yet with what a difference? And I have 
had three years of the kabobo. Lal, you 
are going to begin again the old house- 
keeping ¢” 

She shook her head and laughed. Then 
the tears came into her eyes. 

“The Captains like this pudding,” she 
said. “Let me please them once more, 
Rex, while I stand here looking through 
the window, at the trees in the churchyard 
and through the open door into the garden, 
and when [I listen to the noise of the 
docks and the river, and for the white 


| sails beyond the church, and watch the 


dear old man asleep there beside the fire, 


'I cannot believe but that I shall hear 


another step, and turn round and see 
beside me, with his grave smile and tender 


eyes, Captain Holstius, standing as he used 


to stand in the doorway, watching me 
without a word.” 

Rexzissed her. He could hear this talk 
without jealousy or pain. Yet it will 


always seem to him somehow, as if his wife 


has missed a better husband than himself 
a feeling which may be useful in keepi: 
down pride, vain conceit, and over master- 
fulness ; vices which mar the conjugy’ 
happiness of many. 


“He could never have been my hus 


band,” the young wife went on in he 


happiness, thinking she spoke the whol 


truth ; ‘not even if I had never knows 
But I loved him, Rex.” ; 











The Right of Transluting any portion of Tue Cavratss’ Room” is reserved by the Authors. 
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Provident Life Office. 





DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 





THE BOOKS WILL CLOSE DECEMBER 31, 1882. 
POLICIES EFFECTED IN 1882 WILL PARTICIPATE. 








PROGRESS DURING THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF 
_PAST AND PRESENT QUINQUENNIUM. 





PAST. PRESENT. 





YEAR, Sum AssurepD. PREMIUM. YEAR. Sum AssuRED. PREMIUM, 





£ £ £ £ 
1873 313,120 10,060 1878 492,340 15,039 
1874 274,105 9,324 1879 470,615 15,172 
1875 408,680 13,162 1880 544,841 18,845 





























THE RESULTS FOR 1881 TO DATE OF PUBLICATION HEREOF ARE 
HIGHLY SATISFACTORY. 








EXAMPLES OF 


YEARLY PAYMENTS EXTINGUISHED BY APPLICATION 
OF PART OF THE BONUS TO THAT PURPOSE. 





° — 
No, or ORIGINAL PRESENT ORIGINAL PRESENT 


Sum 
Poticy, PREMIUM. PREMIUM. | Accurep. Sum AssuRED. 





£  & £ £ &% | 
8,595 78 7 Nil 3,000 4813 0 0 


6,004 24 10 10 Nil 1,000 1,605 11 0 
5,085 23 10 10 Nil 1,000 1,607 3 0 























Notge.—The foregoing Policies will continue to be increased annually till death. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES. 


Ciacton-on-SEA.—At half-past four o’clock 
on the morning of Sunday, the 23rd Oct. 1881, a 
coastguardman on the look-out near the quiet 
little seaside town of Clacton saw a signal rocket 
fired from the Gunfleet Floating Lightship, which 
told of a wreck on the Gunfleet Sand and asked 
for a Life-boat’s aid. The man ran for the 
Freemasons’ Life-boat Albert Edward, which 
was stationed here about three years ago by the 
NATIONAL LirEe-BoAt INSTITUTION, and the 
crew were got together and the boat was run 
down to the beach. The wind and tide were 
both dead against a boat that had only oars and 
sail to propel it, but a steamer was sighted, which 
proved to be the Consett, of Sunderland, whose 
captain kindly towed them as close to the Sands 
as he could with safety to his own ship, when he 
let them go, and they took to their oars. When 
within about twenty yards of the wreck, on the 
weather side, they dropped anchor; but a huge 
roller coming lifted the wreck and carried it 
further on to the sand. They were obliged, 
therefore, to pay out more cable, and were just 
successful in making connection by a line with 
the wreck when another roller again lifted it 
and carried it quite out of reach. They had 
paid out all their cable, and it was therefore a 
question whether they should abandon the wreck 
or voluntarily encounter the greatest danger to 
which a Life-boat is liable—viz. that of “being 
destroyed or seriously injured by contact with 
a wreck, and the crew unanimously, and with 
a ready courage which is beyond all praise, 
determined to risk this, in order to attempt 
the rescue of the foreigners. They there- 
fore let go the cable, and the next roller cast 
their boat right on to the deck of the vessel, 
which proved to be the Madeleine, of Boulogne, 
a new steam fishing vessel, with a crew of six- 
teen hands. After some buffeting, breaking 
their rudder and an oar, and otherwise damag- 
ing their tackle, they were enabled to make fast 
to the side of the w reck, and the Frenchmen 
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one by one jumped, fell, or were pulled into 
the boat. One poor boy, starved with the cold 
wind and drenching spray, fell into the sea, but 
was rescued with a boat-hook; and one of the 
men, falling into the sea, just managed to seize 
the fortunately long beard of one of the crew, 
and was actually sustained and partly pulled 
into the boat by this means. The result was 
that the whole of the sixteen were safely brought 
to land. 


Ramsey, IsLE or Man.—About noon on the 
14th October the schooner Eulala, of Dumfries, 
was seen to exhibit signals of distress about two 
miles from this harbour. She had parted one 
anchor, and was drifting rapidly towards the rocks. 
The Life-boat was immediately launched and 
proceeded to her. With considerable difficulty, 
and after sustaining serious damage, she succeeded 
in rescuing the vessel’s crew of four men, but 
in consequence of her damaged condition she 
had to be beached some miles from here. The 
gale was blowing with terrific force, and there 
was a tremendous sea running. The Life-boat- 
men state that they never were out in worse 
weather. 


Buckie, N.B.—On the morning of the 15th 
October, while the wind was blowing very hard, 
a telegram was received from the chief officer of 
Coastguard at Port Gordon, about two miles to 
the westward of this place, stating that a vessel, 
flving signals of distress, was drifting ashore 
there. The Buckie Life-boat was at once des- 
patched to the spot by land, and on arriving 
there was successfully launched through a heavy 
surf and head wind, and was instrumental in 
saving the crew of four men from the vessel, 
which proved to be the schooner Equestrian, of 
3anff, bound from Dingwall to Leven. She had 
shipped a sea off Lossiemouth, her ballast had 
shifted, her sails blown away, and she was on 
her beam ends. 


(Turn over. 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Watroness—Her Bost Condens Biajesty the Queer. 
Presidvent—His GRACE THE DUKE OF a P.C., D.C.L. 


€bairman—Tuomas Cuapman, E 


sQ., F.R.S., V.P. 


Secretarp—Ricwarp Lewis, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Services of the Life-boats of the Institution in 1881 (to 76th Nov.), 


Agnes, schooner, of Llanelly .... 5 
Aldebaran, schooner, of Laurvig 
—assisted to save vesseland .. 5 
Alecto, barque, of Malta—re- 
mained by vessel. 
Angostura, barque, of Hamburg 
—saved vessel and os 3F 
Annie Marie, schooner,of Krage roe 3 
Attila, ship, of Newcastle—ren- 
dered assistance. 
August, brig, of Barth....ee..- 
Aurora, sloop, of Boston, 
Ballywalter, fishing boat. 
Bell, buoy boat, Bally walter r, 82 saved 
boat. 
Rertha, brigantine, of Rye ...... 
Berwick-on-I'weed fishing boats, 
saved two boats and... 
Bessie Whinery, br 
Maryport—saved vessel and. 
Black Cat, fishing smack—saved 
vessel and ....ccccccccccccecs 
Blue Jacket, schooner, of Be Aue 
maris, saved vessel and .. 
Bransty, brigantine, of White- 
haven. 
Brazilian, 8.s., 
dered assistance 
Breton, schooner, of Fowey ..... 
Bristol Packet, ketch, of Newport, 
Mon.—remained by vessel. 
Brixham pilot gig—remained 
alongside. 
Broomhill, s.s., of Dundee. 
Brothers, ketch, Tenby 
Butcher, "bars ge, of Kochester..... 
( ‘astlemaine, ship, of Liverpool. , 25 
Catherine, smack, of Ramsgate .. 
Cavalier, schooner, of Lossiemouth 
Claremont, steamer, of Newcastle 
Cruden fishing boats—rendered 
assistance. 
Cullercoats fishing 
dered assistance. 
Danube, brigantine, of Guernsey 
—remained by vessel. 
Dayspring, — of Liver- 


of Barrow—ren- 


ccccoed 


coble—ren- 


Dorothy <& "Mar vy, 

Newcastle, saved vessel and... 
Eliza Emma, brig, of Shoreliam. 
Ellen Vair, schooner, assisted to 

save vessel. 

Equestrian, schooner, of Banff... 
Fquity, schooner, of Boston—as- 

sisted to save vessel and . 
Eulala, schooner, of Dumfries... 
Ewart, schooner, of Aland, Fin- 

land—rendered assistance. 
Favorite, schooner, of Quimper .. 
Febo, barque, of Genoa—assisted 

to save vessel and.........+.+14 
Fishguard Lass, smack, of Aber. 


hoone Tr, ‘of Belfast ... 
Francis et Marie, schooner, 
Nantes 
Fraserburgh fishing 
dered assistance. 


Dos its—ren- 


The number 


granted rewards, since its formation 


of lives saved either 


Ganges, ship, of London........ 32 
George and Mary, j 
Barrow. .cscceces 
George H. Oulton, 
John’s, N.B..ccce 
Georgina, brigantine, of Portma- 
doc ‘ 
Germania, 8.8., of Mi idlesborot 
—assisted to save vessel & crew 17 
Gertrude, barque, of Liverpool .. 13 
Gervase, s.s., of London—assisted 
to save vessel and ..... sos 42 
Gleaner, schooner, of Gars - 8 
Glenwilliam, s.s., of Barrow—re- 
mained by vessel. 
Golden Island, ences of Bel- 
fast ..ccccccce coceccce 
Grasshopper, schoot ier, "of South- 
AMpton ...seee . 6 
Gustava, barque, of Laurvig ....11 
Gyda, brig, of Swendsall........ & 
Harmonie, schooner, of Mandel... 5 
Hasselo, brigantine, of Haguesund 8 
Holy Island fishing cobles—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Howth, pleasure boat—saved boat 
BNE). cocese eee 4 
Indian Chief, ship, of Live erp ol . 12 
Ingerid, Dutch s.s. .... a 
Iris, barque, of Getfle 
Iron Crown, barque, of Liverpo 1 18 
John Green, schooner, of Drogheda 5 
John Wesley, brigantine, ofSeaham 6 
Julie Easc he, brigantine—assisted 
to save vessel. 
Jupiter, barque, of Liverpool....18 
kKyanite, schooner, of Guernsey— 
assisted to save vessel and... 
Laura, barque, of Grimstac 
Laura kell, s.s., of 
sisted to save vesseljand 
Lebu, barque, of Liverpool.. 
Lina, brigantine, of Al 
Lion, ketch, of — 
Lively, fishing coble, of 
Lizzie, ketch, of Bridgwa 
Lom, barque, of Hudiksv i. 
Louise, schooner, of Fred 
stadt 
Ludworth, s.s. 
Macluff, ship, 
dered ass 
Madeleine, 
Magdalen, 
rose 
Manne de “Ci tel Fr re 
Marqaret, barque, 
Maria, barge, of Ro he SLET. 00 
Maria, brig, of Hartlepoo 
barque, of C 
Mary, barquentine, of Gothen! 
Mary Cook, smack, of Camy 


schooner, 


ship, 


of Glasgow—ren- 
ince, 

lugger, of Boulogne .. 

fishing boat, of Mont- 


Marmora, 


Stuart, barque—rendered 

Matilda, brig, of Gothenberg— 
rendered assistance. 

Matilda Hilyard, barque, of 
Greenock—rendered assistance 


by the Life-boats of the 


s 28,545; tor which services 95 


£67,600 in cash have been granted as rewards 


The average expense of a Lite-boat Station is £1,000. 
Life-boat and her equipment, including Life-Belts for the crew 


Boat-house (average cost). . . . 


The average annual expense of maintaining a Life- 
Subscriptions are 
HERRIES, 


Donations and Annual 
Coutts anp Co., 59 Strand 


Messrs. 


Its cost for 
ry, and Tr 


thankfully 
FARQUHAR, 


received 


boat Station is 
Bankers 
James’s Street; 


by the 
AND Co., 16 St. 


Uinnie Coles, sch., of Southamp- 
ton—assisted to save vessel and 
Mischief, schooner, of Rye 
Miss Beck, schooner, of Carnarvon 
Neath Trader, <, of Newport 
Neilly, b gee ntine, o if Bridgwater 
1d 


smack 


Nor md, 
Seis ‘ ON. ccccce 
North Wales, barque, of London. 
Northumberland, 

castle ° ° 

Ocean, schooner, of Goole assists a 

to save vessel and ......ccce 

Oscar, schooner, of Leith........ 
Peace, dandy, of Lowe stolt— 

saved vessel and ... 

Queen of the Usk, bri 

Whitehaven ..... 

Raneée, 8.s., of Bristol P 

ted Wharf, fishing boat of 
liosa Josephs, sch., of St. Va 
Rosita, Spanish schoone Pinvcccs 
Ruby, sloop, of Goole—assisted to 

save vessel and , . . 
Runswick fishing cob ie $—ren ler ed 
assistance. 

Sans Georg, barque, of Rostock — 

assisted ko save crew 
Scud, 
Shamrock, poe gp ot Hu l 
Skold, brigantine, of Christiansunc 

—rendered assistance. 

Sophia Holten, dandy, of Plymouth 3 
Swithes fishing cobles—rendered 
assistance, 

Star of Peace, of Montrose— 
sisted to save vessel and ...... 
Stratheden, barque, of Dundee... 12 
Tal-y-fan screwfiat, of Liv. rpool. 4 
Teignmouth fishing boats—saved 
two boats and....c.ccccces 

Tho ymas, ketch, of Lynn .. 

Time, ketch, of Goole 
Trafalgar, 8.S., of 
Triton, d indy, 

sisted to save vessel and 

Two Brothers, ketch, 

water .... 
dea, 8.s., of "Lianel ’ 

Visitor, Brig, of W hitby aa 
William, schooner, of Dublin.. 
William, schooner, of Liverpool, 
Yorkshire Lass, ketch, of Boston. 3 
Young Henry, smack, of Yar- 

mouth, remained by vessel. 
Zi} porah, schooner, of Scarborough 2 
Total lives saved by Life-boats in 
1881 (to 16th Nov.), in addition 
to ‘Twenty-seven vesseis..... 8 
During the same period the Insti- 
tution granted rewards for suving 
lives by fishing and other boats 125 


hee 
RPRA-AQ Waha 


a5 -» 


Total. of lives saved aa 
Toss! (to loch Nov) ¢ 242 


Institution, or by special exertions for which it has 
Gold 


Medals, 957 Silver Medals and 


a 10-oared boat is made up as follows:— 
insporting-carr! 


. £650 
cn 350 

ousaiaa 
£.1,.v00 
of the Institution, Messrs. 
Messrs. Hoare, 37 


+ for the Life-boat 


leet Street, London ; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; by all the Life-boat Branches; and. by the 
Secretary at the Institution, 14 Jonn Street, ADELPHI, Lonpon, W.C.—16th November, 1881. 
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BELFAST OFFICE—St. Ann's Buildings—Agents, J. W. MONCRIEFF & C0. 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES, 


By combining an INSURANCE, an INVESTMENT, and an ANNUITY, 
OFFER SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS, 


To illustrate the practical working of Policies on this plan, the following is one of the Estimates which have 
been prepared. The age 38, at entry, at which the calculations are made, is selected as being a fair average age, 
but the results at different ages of entry, and in different classes of Policies, must necessa”ily vary from these given, 
in the same manner that Dividends and Reserves on dif-erent classes of Policies vary 


Estimate—-TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT-—20-Year Tontine Policy. 
EXAMPLE :—A person aged 38, by the Annual Payment of £50. 17s. 2d., can secure for 
20 years an Insurance of £1000, and then either— 

A Cash Payment of £2,183 0 0 | An Annuity for Life of £230 6 0 
Or a Paid-up Policy for £4,120 0 0* 


* For full particulars, see Prospectus, 

















ANNUAL BONUS POLICIES. 


Besides combining the Tontine System with all the ordinary plans of Insurance, the Company issues Policies 
on the following plans, with Annual Bonuses :— 


ORDINARY LIFE, 


4 ~ this plan the Premiums are continued during the life-time of the Assured, and the amount is payable at 
eath. 


LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE BY 10, 15, OR 20 YEARS’ PAYMENTS. 


_ On these plans the Premiums cease in 10, 15, or 20 years (according to plan originally chosen), the amounts 
| -_ payable at death. 
| 


hese Policies continue to participate in Bonuses after all the Premiums have been paid on them 
ENDOWMENT BY 10, 15, OR 20 YEARS’ PAYMENTS. 


_ On these plans the amounts are payable in 10, 15, or 20 years (according to plan originally chosen) to Assured, 
or in case of previous death to their representatives. 


ANNUITIES. 


This Company grants ANNUITIES upon more favourable rates than British Companies, the higher rate of 
| interest obtained by their investments in first-class American securities enabling them to do so. 


COMPARATIVE ANNUITY RATES. 


The following is a comparison of the New York Company’s Rates, and the average Rates of British 
Companies :— 











AGEs. 
60 60 
4 


CASH REQUIRED TO PurcHaAsE ANNUITY oF £100, 








| 70 
££ & & S @ & 
37 British Companies .. ° ° — 1,365 18 0 1,058 4 0 4614 0 
2% @©6—Do. do. aia “e +s .Females.. 1,500 12 0 1,237 15 0 840 19 0 


Males or 
|| NEW YORK COMPANY .. ..  .. {Finaitsf| 1016510 0 97 0 0 | 68714 0 











a*» ANNUITIES PAID TO FEMALES SAME AS MALES. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. - 


1st.—It-is a mutual Company, and no liability is incurred by its Policy Holders. There are no 
Shareholders, Profits are divided annually among the Policy Holders only. 
- gab—-Semeeee can be used to reduce the second and following years’ premiums, or to increase the amount 
olicy. 
3rd.—Bonuses are /arger and Rates on the average cower than British Companies, owing to the higher 
rates of interest obtained on first-class investments in America. 


.4th.—Security is guaranteed by the stringent laws of New York, which restrict Investments, fix a 
itive standard of solvency, and require a rigid annual examination to be made by the Government 
hsurance Department. 
sth.—Stability. The accumulated funds, December 31st, 1880, were £8,861,187 securely invested. The 
annual income is £1,815,673, and the surplus over reserve and all liabilities £1,910,863. 
6th.—The Tontine Policies of this Company practically combine Life Insurance with an Investment or an 
Annuity, at the ordinary premium rates. 
. 7th.—Annuities. The amounts required to purchase these, average 20 per cent. less than those charged by 
British Companies.—The rates for females are the same as for males. 
.,_8th.—Liberality in payment of claims. The records of the Company show many acknowledgments of its 
liberality and fairness in the payment of claims. There are no Shareholders, and corsequently no interests 
adverse to those of the Policy Holders. 


. _9th.—Claims are payable in London in sterling, and all disputed claims (in case any should arise) 
in Great Britain are to be decided by British Courts. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—24, Grainger Street West.—District Manager, W. H. HALL. 
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N EW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1845. 








{THE COMPANY'S BUILDINGS, NEW YORK.) 


Conducted under the Official Supervision of the Insurance Department of the Government of the State of 
Vew York, Reports deposited annually with the Board of Trade in Great Britain, in accordance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870.” 


TRUSTEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
With whom is deposited 250,000 Dollars in United States Bonds (for the protection of all Policy Holders 
and Annuitants), and 100,000 Dollars in the same Bonds (as additional protection for the represen: 
tatives of deceased Policy Holders), or equal to over £70,000 in all, 


THE Ricgnut Hon. HUGH C, E. CHILDERS, M.P., F.R.S. 

FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., Director London & County Bank. 

A. H. PHILLPOTTS, EsqQ., Director Bank of British North America, 
BANKERS. 


LONDON & COUNTY BANK, 2:1, Lomsparp Street, E.C. 
BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 3, Crement’s Lang, Lomparp Street, E.C. 


SOLICITORS.—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 6, Orv Jewry, E.C. 


eee eee 


LIFE ASSURANCE ONLY. PURELY MUTUAL. 


All Profits Annueiy to Policy Holders. 


——_— — i— — — — eee 


STATEMENT for ” Yen car ending December 31st, 1880i— 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... _... .. a. £8,861,187 


SURPLUS over all Liabilities and Reserve Fan, according to 3 
Valuation made by the Government... ep " £1,910,86 


INCOME FOR YEAR... .. wo. oes ees 1,815,673 
CHIEF OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN (EsTABLIsHED 1870) :-~ 
"6 & 77, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
J. FISHER ~ SMITH, Manager ; 


From whom n Prospectus, containi ng 5 full information, can be obtained. 








Branch Office for Scotland: Herald Bldgs, , 69, Buchanan St., Glasgow—Manaser, W. B. H 
DUNDEE OFFICE—3, INDIA BUILDINGS—Agent, @. A. McLAREN, 
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SYMINGTON’S acWuhven 
re STEAM-PREPARED. PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 
7 PHA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 64. Pachetss and 1s. Tins. 
| EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
3| Nutritious Substances. For Invalids and Persons of Weak Digestion, or fer Children, it is 
invaluable. In Tins, 1g. per Ib. 
ARABS’ COF'FHH, in Oblong Tins, 1lb., jlb., and 31b., 2s. per Ib. 
PATENT COFFSBS, in Tins, lb., $lb., and }lb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
umes te COFFEE. —Breakfast Beverage for Persons of weak digestion. In Tins, 6d., 
s., and 1g eac 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
RETAIL—16, LUD@ATE HILL, LONDON. Sold by all Grocers. 
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,GOLD MEDAL, _. PARIS, 1878. 


cme Fo acres Bees 


JOSEPH StLLOTTs 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile v4, 
Signature, 


. —___———— 


rus oe 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, s BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior . other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
sasisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMAOCHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed.’ 
A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet ‘* Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


di. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 
A THE CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 
Made from the finest grain. The Cockle Husks and all 
M E R | & A N other impurities removed. The most nutritious, palatable, 


easily digested, and the most economical of all Foods. 
Being steam-cooked, and thoroughly dried, can be prepared 


for the table in ten minutes. 


A.B.C. Crushed White Oats. 
(Oat Meal.) 


BREAKFAST So?) 4.3.0, White Wheat. 


crave mark.  A,B.O, Barley Food. 
A.B.C. Yellow Maize. 
THE CEREALS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK. 


Sold by all Grocers and Aerated Bread Company’s Depots. Whole- 


sale of F. W. Gepye, Bristol; J. Ismay & Son, Newcastle; Waits, 
Son, & Sreatren, Hull; PELLING, STANLEY, & Co., Liverpool ; and 
a B. Lamps, 44, Great Tower Street, London, B.C. 













































































DR. ROOKES | 
ORIENTAL PILLS& SOLAR ELIXIR, 


THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale thronghoni | 
the United Kingdom and the British Colenies since their introduction in 1836, and are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their invariable success 
in the RELIEF and CURE of 

INDIGESTION, PULMONARY. CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATISM, 

ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, 
BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 


And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
Whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, unkealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or other 
cause whatsoever. ; 
The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 4s, 6d. each. 
The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. | 


All who wish t6 preserve health and thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rooxr’s “ ANT. LANCER", 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages,and is repice with’ 
po Ni wry sketches, biographical matter, portraits of eminent men, &c. ; 
It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. ROOKE, Bearborong’, | 
England. : 
> Mendeceing this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed : “It witl be am. 
incalculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is the leading Medicine of the day, and is specially recommended by several § 














eminent Physicians: it has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, = 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, Spitting} 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and 
wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


42 Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Distaszs or THe Lunas & 


and Arr VessELs,’’ a copy of which cen be had Gratis of all Chemists. y 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS. 





